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HE household of the medieval archbishop, like the court of 
the king, was a centre where some of the most brilliant men of 
the day gathered. Many a bishop or scholar began his career as 
the clerk of the primate. Thomas Becket, John of Salisbury, and 
John Bellesmains, later archbishop of Lyons, all entered the 
familia of Archbishop Theobald about the same time. Simon 
Sutwell, Hubert Walter’s official, became bishop of Chichester,” 
while his physician Geoffrey of Henlaw was raised to the see of 
St. Davids,’ in the opinion of the envious Giraldus Cambrensis 
solely on account of his medical skill. Peter of Blois, the scholarly 
archdeacon of Wells, was with Archbishop Richard (1170-84) for 
many years.5 Perhaps the most distinguished member of Lang- 
ton’s household was Elias of Dereham, for several years the arch- 
| bishop’s steward, designer of the shrine of St. Thomas and later 
: architect of Salisbury Cathedral. Henry Sandford and Simon 
Langton, successively archdeacons of Canterbury, were both able 
men who took a leading part in national as well as ecclesiastical 
life. Though not strictly of the familia, since they held a definite 
position in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, they must, nevertheless, have 
been frequently in the company of the archbishop. Indeed, Simon 
Langton during the interdict and in the four years following the 
archbishop’s return to England acted as an envoy of his brother 
and seems to have been a member of the familia. William of 
Bardney and Adam of Tilney were most probably distinguished 
P. M. Pouzet, L’ Anglais Jean, dit Bellesmains, Lyons, 1927. 
W. Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 53. 3 Ibid. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, i. 103, speaking of Geoffrey, ‘qui propter artem 
medicinalem qua praecellebat cum archiepiscopo, cuius curam frequenter agebat et 
familiaritatem contraxerat : propter quod etiam custodia Menevensis episcopatus dum 
vacaret eidem postea per archiepiscopum commissa fuerat ’. He became bishop later. 
° He witnessed many of Richard’s acta including Rochester Cathedral Muniments 


B. 1303 ; Canterbury Cathedral Muniments, Register C, fo. 140; Lambeth MS. 1212, 
fo. 206. 
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canonists, perhaps the men ‘ experienced in the law’ of whose 
advice the archbishop says he has availed himself in giving judge- 
ment for the abbot of Pershore against Matthew de Cigogné.1 John 
de Rofa, a chaplain, later became abbot of Tavistock, and William 
de Bosco was made dean of the collegiate church of South Malling, 
a peculiar of the archbishop. 
The confusion prevailing during the years between Langton’s 
consecration and his return to England necessarily disorganized 
the administration of the see, and it is difficult to say how much 
continuity there was between the households of the late arch- 
bishop and his successor. It is not likely, however, that there 
would be sudden or extensive changes at a normal time when 
everything was working harmoniously. Certain clerks are known 
to have been with Stephen during his exile. There were Alexander 
the steward,? Simon Langton,’ and Elias of Dereham,‘ the last of 
whom joined him with Hugh of Wells. There was a certain 
Robert to whom ‘suus W’ wrote a letter clearly showing that 
Robert was with Langton during the interdict. This may have 
been Robert de Pennis, who was in the household soon after the 
primate’s return. It is unlikely to have been Robert of Bristol, 
who seems to have entered the king’s service during these years.® 
William of Bardney may have been presented to Langton by 
Jocelin and Hugh of Wells, and it is possible that Stephen of 
Ecton met the archbishop during the exile. 
When peace was made between the primate and the king 
certain former clerks of Archbishop Hubert returned to the 
service of the see. They were Robert of Bristol,’ Aaron of Kent,® 
William de Bosco,® and William de Beauton.! 
James Savage,!! and John of Kent may also have returned but 

Brit. Mus., Cottonian MS., Nero C. iii, fo. 197. 

Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), ii. 263. 

F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton (Oxford, 1928), p. 24. 

Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, 1201-16, p. 92. 

Historical MSS., Commission Report, Various Collections, i. 215. 

Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, vol. i, pp. 82, 84 b, 408 b. 

Robert seems to have been one of the humbler clerks and did not enjoy the title 
of ‘ Magister’. He attested eleven acta of Langton. 

8 Aaron of Kent is described by the pope as the chaplain and clerk of the archbishop 
(Pressutti, Regesta Honorii III, nos. 998, 1117). He attested six acta c. 1213-15. 

® William de Bosco witnessed four acta c. 1213-15 and a quit claim in 1225. 

10 William de Beauton witnessed six early acta c. 1213-15 and an institution to 
Framfield in 1224. For the preferments held by these clerks see infra, p. 534. 

11 He had been in Hubert’s household (Tanner MS. 223, fo. 53v). In a letter to 
Langton printed by Thorpe (Registrum Roffense, p. 98) James refers to Elias of Dereham 
and Alexander Relham as ‘ clerici vestri et socii mei’. The letter was occasioned by a 
dispute concerning the dues payable by the archbishop’s bailiff to the bishop of 
Rochester for consecrating the chrism in the primate’s absence, and James says he well 
remembers paying 60 shillings to the late Bishop Gilbert. As he had been in Hubert’s 
household, he may be referring to payments made then, but the ending ‘ Valeat dominus 


meus semper ’ instead of the more formal ‘ Valeat sanctitas vestra ’ suggests a degree 
of intimacy with Langton. 
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there is no indisputable evidence for this. Elias of Dereham took 
over the stewardship which he had held under Hubert Walter. 
An official, a penitentiary, and about twelve clerks can be traced 
at this time. No chancellor is mentioned until 1224 and no 
chamberlain’ until 1226, but it is almost certain that appoint- 
ments to these offices were made many years before. From a list 
of the witnesses to a charter of Archbishop Theobald we can see 
how many more offices there were in the primate’s household than 
one would suspect from the evidence in Langton’s time.” 

In addition to the chancellor, the steward, the chamberlain, 
and the chaplains, the witnesses include the cross-bearer, dispenser, 
master cook, porter, and marshal. So far no evidence has appeared 
concerning these offices in Langton’s time. He had a butler 
(pincerna) named Elias, who in 1226 was provided with a ship to 
convey the archbishop’s wine from Southampton to Sandwich. 
On one occasion Langton wrote to William Longsword, earl of 
Salisbury, asking him to have Elias’s bailiffs put in seisin of their 
master’s property, from which they had been ejected partly, so it 
appears from William’s letter, owing to their own negligence.5 
Reference is made on one occasion to a huntsman (venator)*® of the 
archbishop, and two janitors witness a quit-claim to Langton and 
may possibly have been in his service.’ There is no attestation by 
an almoner, an official found fairly frequently as a witness to 
episcopal acta,’ nor does any doctor witness acta of Langton, 
though Jordan the physician® is found in one of Hubert’s charters 
and we know that Geoffrey of Henlaw also acted in that capacity.'° 

The numbers of the familia would no doubt remain about the 
same, but it is less easy to determine them in the later years of the 
pontificate, as so few attested acta issued between 1226 and 1228 
are to be found and there is a lamentable lack of evidence concern- 
ing the personnel of the household between 1216 and February 
1222. No dated acta of the latter period are extant and there are 
very few that can definitely be assigned to it from internal or 
external evidence. This is the more regrettable since it seems clear 


1 Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 44. 

2 F. M. Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism (Oxford, 1932), app. 
no. 16, 

% A charter of Archbishop Richard (1170-84) is attested by Ralph the butler, 
Ebrewin the dispenser, and Godwin the cook. (Lambeth MS. 1212, fo. 206.) 

* Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, ii. 97. 

5 Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence, xi. 59. 

® Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, ii. 134 b. 

7 MS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, no. 1212, fo. 214. 

® Alured the almoner witnesses a charter of Theobald (Lambeth MS. 1212, fo. 78 b). 
An almoner of Silvester, bishop of Worcester, attests an actum (Harleian MS. 3650, 
Cartulary of St. Mary, Kenilworth, fo. 48). Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, had an 
almoner named Walter (Harleian MS. 3697, Cartulary of Weldon, fos. 38, 38v, 39, 45). 

® MS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, no. 241 (Cartulary of Dover 
Priory), fo. 189v. 10 See supra, p. 529. 
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that there were considerable changes in the staff during those 
years. Not only are new men such as Giles of Bristol,! Andrew 
of Croydon,? Adam of Richmond,’ and Alexander of Maltham‘ 
found after 1222, while Vincent of Norwich,® Aaron of Kent,* John 
of Waltham, William de Bosco, and William de Beauton’ attest 
no more, but also a change in the diplomatic of the documents is 
found which points to a change in the chancery staff.® 

Adam of Tilney,® we know, died in 1219, while Simon Langton 
and Elias of Dereham? were exiled in 1217 and, though the latter 
was allowed to return in 1218, he went to Salisbury in 1220. 
Thomas of Freckenham, Robert de Penn, and Robert of Bristol 
seem to have remained with Langton during the greater part of his 
pontificate, and it is also possible that Stephen of Ecton joined 
him in the early years. 

There is no definite indication of the method of recruiting for 
the familia at this time. A hundred years later the archbishop 
had the prerogative right to summon any clerk in the province to 
his service notwithstanding his other duties. It is probable that 
this custom was practised in Langton’s time, as he sent for Adam 
of Tilney on hearing of his ability, requesting the abbot of St. 
Albans with whom he was at the time to set him free for the 
service of the see.’ It is unlikely that there was any lack of candi- 
dates; one of the attractions of the household for Adam of 
Tilney was the prospect of preferment. 


1 He attested five acta and a quit-claim made to Langton all c. 1225-8. 


? He attested a quit-claim to Langton in 1219 and three acta c. 1225-8. 
® See infra, ‘ The Chancellors ’. * See infra, ‘ The Officials ’. 
5 He witnessed three acta c. 1213-15. ® See supra, p. 530. 


William de Beauton attests the institution of Robert of Bishopstone to Framfield 
church on the presentation of the canons of Malling (of whom William was one) in 1224, 
but as this was done at Malling it was probably as a canon and not as a member of the 
familia that he was present (Tanner MS. 223, fo. 64). 

® The style ‘Stephanus permissione divina Cantuariensis ecclesie minister humi- 
lis’, &c., is found only once (1210) before 1219, after which it is used in thirty-two acta 
which can be dated with certainty and in two which from other evidence seem to belong 
to the same period. The old style ‘Stephanus dei gratia (or permissione divina) 
Cantuariensis archiepiscopus ’, &c., continued to be used and is found on nineteen 
occasions after 1219. The dating of acta by the relaxation of the interdict (1214) with 
exact day and month in the Roman style and with the place of issue is not found after 
1215. Any exact dating later (and there are only four examples) is by saints’ days. In 
February 1222 the method of dating by year and month only is first found and is used 
twenty-six times in the next six years. At the same time the formula ‘ In cuius rei 
testimonium has litteras nostras sigillo nostro signatas duximus concedendas’ (or a 
similar form) makes its appearance and is found on twenty-two occasions of which 
eighteen certainly, and the others most probably, fall between 1222 and 1228. The 
form and contents of the actum seem in no way to affect the choice of style or conclusion. 

® Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, i. 300. 

10 F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 136, 137. 

11 Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, Wells, i. 190. 

12 Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani (Rolls Series), i. 243. The chronicler 
draws an interesting character sketch of an able and energetic man, eager for prefer- 


ment but not without scruples about leaving the aged abbot whose right hand he had 
been. 
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It is probable that there was a certain amount of specialization 
in the work of the clerks. In studying the attested acta, of which 
about thirty survive, it is noticeable that the same group of 
persons always witnesses those which are of approximately the 
same date. These must have been the permanent clerical staff 
and the counsellors, men whose duties were those that William 
Fitz-Stephen describes himself as having performed in the house- 
hold of St. Thomas.! William of Bardney and Adam of Tilney, 
archdeacons of Wells and Ely respectively, were no doubt primarily 
legal advisors.2, Both of them are frequently found as witnesses 
to the early acta, but William seems to have retired to his arch- 
deaconry about 1218. Other clerks are only heard of as messen- 
gers to the king or pope or when paying in money to the exchequer. 
Richard of Glentham appears as an envoy in 1214° and may have 
been identical with Master Richard who represented Langton at 
the papal court in 1215.4 Curiously enough, the chancellors Adam 
of Richmond and Stephen of Ecton both performed diplomatic 
duties. Neither Hugh of Sibton’ nor Ascelin,® who paid carucage 
to the exchequer in 1224, nor ‘ G’,’ the clerk who was at Rome in 
1214, is to be found witnessing charters. The duties of the 
chaplains and penitentiaries are obvious. Four of the former, if 
Aaron of Kent is to be included, have been traced, the others being 
Richard, canon of Holy Trinity, London,’ and John of Rochester 
and John of Buckland,? of whom the former became abbot of 
Tavistock in 1224! and died in 1233." The latter seems to have 
remained with Langton for some time longer.!* John the peniten- 
tiary attested several early acta of Langton and was in office at 
least as late as the end of 1216.15 He was succeeded by Roger who 
witnessed a deed with that title c. 1225.™ 


1 ‘fui in cancellaria eius dictator ; in capella, eo celebrante, subdiaconus ; sedente 
eo ad cognitionem causarum epistolarum et instrumentorum quae offerebantur lector 
et aliquarum, eo quandoque jubente, causarum patronus’ (Materials for the History of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket (Rolls Series), iii. 1. I owe thisreference to Miss A. M. Sandys). 

* See supra, p. 530, n. 1. 5 Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 153 ». 

* W. H. Bliss, Cal. of Papal Registers, i. 45. Richard witnessed no acta, but was 
present when Elias of Dereham handed over Rochester Castle to Reginald of Cornhill 
(Tanner MS. 223, fo. 25). 

5 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 531. ® Ibid. p. 512. 

* Professor Powicke suggests that ‘G’ may be Gervase of Melkley (Stephen 
Langton p. 103). Other envoys were Alan in 1214 (Rot. Lit. Pat., 1201-16, p. 139), 
and Albert, 1224 (Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 472). 

* Brit. Mus., Cottonian MS., Roll XXII, 13. Correspondence relating to the 
canonization of St. Hugh of Lincoln. 

® Tanner MS. 223 (Cartulary of the Archbishopric of Canterbury), fo. 64. An 
institution to Framfield is witnessed by the two chaplains of the archbishop. 

1° Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 443. The letter of presentation asking for the king’s 
assent is among the Royal Letters at the Record Office. Cf. Deputy Keeper’s Report 
(1843), p. 143. 1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 15. 

2 He attested an actum in August 1225 (Archeologia Cantiana, vi. 210). 
18 J. Duncombe, Archiepiscopal Hospitals of Canterbury, p. 306. 
4 Ibid. p. 309. Roger was once appointed by the pope, with the official of 
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The only reference to the payment of the familia is in a papal 
dispensation dated 1 March 1221, which allowed clerks in the 
service of the see to receive one benefice in addition to those to 
which they had already been preferred. This was a usual method 
of payment. The official, however, received a fixed salary as the 
personal dependant of the bishop. In the time of Walter Reynolds 
the steward was given forty marks sterling and two robes a year 
‘sicut ceteri senescalli percipere solebant ’.2 In addition to the 
archdeaconries held by William of Bardney and Adam of Tilney, 
the preferments known to have been held by. members of Langton’s 
familia are the following. Elias of Dereham was rector of St. 
Mary’s ‘ Meauton’ in 1205,3 of Harrow at a later date and held 
a prebend at Salisbury. Stephen of Ecton‘ held Shillington in 
Bedfordshire in 1219 and Charing, Kent, at the time of his retire- 
ment in addition to his canonry at Salisbury. Thomas of Frecken- 
ham was rector of Maidstone. Aaron of Kent had Sevenoaks and 
another church not specified. Andrew of Croydon was persona of 
the town from which he took his name.’ Adam of Richmond was 
canon of Ripon.’ James Savage held for a time before 1220 the 
churches of Oakham and Hambleton in Rutland. Robert of?® 

ristol was instituted to Hever in 1225,!° but as he had been in the 
service of the see for nearly thirty years he probablv retired there 


in his old age rather than held it while he was actually a member 
of the household. The same is possibly true also of William de 
Bosco! and William de Beauton,!” the former of whom was dean 
of the collegiate church of South Malling, a peculiar of the arch- 
bishop, while the latter was a canon there. None of the clerks 
attained high preferment with the exception of Simon Langton, 
who became archdeacon of Canterbury. 


Canterbury and the dean of Christianity, to hear a suit concerning a private chapel 
which might prove detrimental to the interests of the monks of St. Bertin (Les 
Chartes de St. Bertin, ed. D. Hagniére, vol. i, no. 703). 

1 Bliss, Cal. of Papal Registers, 1. 79. 

? Cambridge University Library MS. EE. v. 31 (Register of Prior Henry Eastry), 
fo. 260. 

* I cannot identify this place with certainty, as the form is used for both Melton 
Mowbray and Malton, Yorks. The churches both at Melton and Old Malton are dedi- 
cated to St. Mary. J. Nichols, History of the County of Leicester (London, 1795), pp. 250, 
252, says Walter de Melton was inducted to one mediety of St. Mary, Melton, between 
1203 and 1206. John Space being incumbent of the other mediety about this time. He 
also mentions Guido de Melton as the rector in 1210. As Nichols gives Hugh as the 
inducting bishop, his date in the case of Walter must be incorrect for Hugh I died in 1200 
and Hugh IT was not elected until 1209. In the absence of any evidence, connecting 
Elias with the northern province, the balance of probability is in favour of Melton 
Mowbray. 

* See infra, ‘ The Chancellors ’. 5 See infra, ‘ The Officials ’. 

® P. Pressutti, Registrum Honorii III, no. 998. 


” Patent Rolls, 1225-32, p. 158. 8 See infra ‘ The Chancellors ’. 

® Cottonian MS., Faustina A. iii (Cartulary of Westminster Abbey), fo. 267; 
Rotuli Hugonis de Welles (Lincolnshire Record Society), i. 139. 

10 Archaeologia Cantiana, vi. 210. 11 Tanner MS. 223, fo. 64v. 12 Tbid. 
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Professor Powicke has pointed out the friendly relations that 
existed between Langton and his clerks, but it is not often that 
one gets a glimpse of the archbishop with his familia. Matthew 
Paris in his fragmentary life of Stephen reveals the concern felt 
by those who were with him on his journey to Rome in 1215 when 
he fasted so lorg that they were afraid for his health,? and it is 
evident from the record of long service of some of his clerks, 
notably Thomas of Freckenham, Robert de Penn, and Robert of 
Bristol, that he was capable of inspiring devotion in his subordi- 
nates. 


The Officials. 


In view of the exhaustive treatment by M. Fournier® of the 
rise and functions of the bishop’s official it is unnecessary to define 
his position and importance in the archbishop’s household. There 
is among Langton’s acta only one* which mentions any of his 
duties, but this solitary reference is of great interest. When 
Simon Langton became archdeacon of Canterbury in 1227, his 
brother not only increased his endowments but also restored to 
him a function which had been usurped by the archbishop’s 
official, that of appointing the rural deans of the diocese. The 
archdeacon, by virtue of his office, was the superior of the rural 
deans and in Langton’s words it was absurd that those who were 
answerable to him should not be appointed by him. The official, 
who, in the first instance, was appointed to counterbalance the 
power of the archdeacon which was tending to become excessive, 
had so far justified his creation as to need to be checked in his 
assumption of an archdeacon’s perfectly legitimate privileges. 

Since Langton was frequently absent from England, it would 
be interesting to know what arrangements were made for adminis- 
tration of the diocese during these periods. The spiritual duties 
were performed by the bishop of Rochester® and presumably the 
official received a plenary commission to transact other business. 
The earliest example of such that I have found is one of Arch- 
bishop Boniface dated the Vigil of All Saints (31 October) 1268.° 
By this he constitutes Hugh Mortimer his official with full powers 
during his absence in Savoy, giving him all jurisdiction in the 
diocese of Canterbury, the power of acting in vacant sees and 
in instituting clerks to benefices, but reserving to himself the 


1 Op. cit. p. 214. 

? Liebermann, Ungedruckte anglo-normannische Geschichisquellen, p. 326. 

3 Les Officialités au moyen dge. Paris, 1880. 

* MSS. of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Chartae Antiquae H. 99, printed 
by W Somner, Antiquities of Canterbury (ed. N. Battely, London, 1703), app. p. 65, 
from an inspeximus by John, prior, and the convent of Canterbury 1227. 

° Thorpe, Registrum Roffense, p. 57. 
® Cottonian MS., Claudius D. x (Red Book of St. Augustine), fo. 51v. 
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confirmation of elections to bishoprics. Fortunately, Giraldus 
Cambrensis throws some light on the system in the time of Hubert 
Walter. While Hubert was in Normandy Giraldus summoned a 
synod in his archdeaconry. Many of the clergy refused to attend ; 
so Giraldus went to Simon Sutwell, ‘ qui generalis erat officialis 
archiepiscopi in Anglia relictus’, and obtained letters patent 
enjoining on the refractory observance of papal and archiepiscopal 
mandates, though allowing appeals to the primate or his officials. 
This letter began in the usual manner ‘ Hubertus dei gratia ’, &c., 
for, as Giraldus says, ‘ Scribebat nomine archiepiscopi in cunctis 
quae archiepiscopum contingebant et contra sigillo eiusdem cum 
ipso relicto literas signari faciebat ’.1_ Unfortunately, there are no 
original documents of Langton which can be assigned with any 
degree of certainty, or even probability, to the periods of his 
absence abroad : nor do those which retain their seals have any 
other form of authentication than the seal and counterseal. This 
is not altogether surprising, since documents issued at such a 
time would most probably consist chiefly of routine letters less 
likely to survive than confirmations to monasteries or judgements 
made by the archbishop in person. One would have expected the 
issue and sealing of letters to lie rather in the province of the 
chancellor. Probably that was normally the case and Simon 
Sutwell was combining the functions of the two offices during 
Hubert’s absence, the chancellor being perhaps with the primate. 

After the death of Hubert Walter his official Thomas of Elham, 
the successor of Simon Sutwell, continued the administration 
during the vacancy under the title ‘ officialis archiepiscopatus ’.” 
He last appears as such at the end of July 1207.3 With the seizure 
of the church lands and the outlawry of the clergy his administra- 
tion probably lapsed, and in any case Langton would appoint his 
own. official. What happened during the interdict is not very 
clear, but it is evident from a letter to a clerk who was with 
Langton during this period that there was an official in England 
during part of that time at least.4 This may have been the prior 
of Worcester, to whom Langton entrusted the duties of official 
(misit curam officialitatis) when he went to Rome in 1212.5 The 
words suggest either that he was transferring to some one in 
England work that could be done in his own household while he 
was in France but which it was impossible for him to do while so 
far distant as Rome, or that he was appointing the prior in the 
place of another official who had been relieved of his duties. On 
Stephen’s arrival in England a permanent official must have been 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera (Rolls Series), iii. 216-17. 
* Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 58 b. 3 Ibid. p. 75. 
* Hist. MSS., Comm. Report, Various Collections, i. 225. 

5 Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), iv (Worcester), p. 401. 
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appointed at once, even if there had not been one before, since the 
amount of business connected with the restoration of order in the 
diocese and province must have been very great. 

It is probable that Langton had at times, if not always, more 
than one official. The king in 1215 gave Philip of Longborough 
letters of presentation to the church of Saltwood directed ‘ domino 
Cantuariensi et eius officialibus ’.' It is true that on this occasion 
the term may be used in a general sense, but it seems fairly clear 
that Thomas of Freckenham, who was official during the greater 
part of Langton’s pontificate (he held office at least as early as 
January 1215? and is mentioned specifically as official at intervals 
to the archbishop’s death), had a fellow official, Alexander of 
Maltham during the years 12213 and 1225‘, and probably another 
named Walter at some date between 1216° and 1228. There is a 
difficulty over this last point, since Walter witnesses a certain 
charter with the title of official, while Thomas attests without any 
title at all and, though Langton’s household officers more often 
attest without a title than not, it is curious that this discrepancy 
in description in the same deed should occur if they really were 
joint-officials. I am unable to date the deed more accurately than 
1216-28, but I am inclined to put it early in those years owing to 
the presence of another of the witnesses, John the penitentiary, 
whom I have not found in connexion with Langton after about 
1215. If this is the case, it gives us one piece of information about 
the household in those years for which evidence is lacking, and 
strengthens the opinion that Thomas and Walter heid office 
jointly, since the former is mentioned as official in 1216® and 1218.’ 
It may be noted that no acta of Langton after 1222 are attested by 
any one named Walter, whereas the name occurs fairly frequently 
in the earlier years of his tenure of the see. 

I would suggest that Walter the official is probably Walter of 
Eynsham, who was almost certainly a member of the household 
in the earlier years of Langton’s pontificate. He attests six of 
Langton’s acta with Thomas of Freckenham :* of these five 
are attested by Elias of Dereham also and one by John the 

Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 157. 

* Tanner MS. 223, fo. 46v. 

Sarum Charters (Rolls Series), p. 110. * Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 437. 

J. Duncombe, The Archiepiscopal Hospitals of Canterbury, p. 306. The deed 
refers to a confirmation made in 1203 by Pope Innocent ‘ of happy memory ’. 

® Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 187 b. 
7 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, fo. 148. Archbishop Edmund had two officials in 1239 
(Gervase of Canterbury, Opera Historica, ii. 164) and Mauger, bishop of Worcester, had 


two in 1211 (Brit. Mus., Harleian MS. 2650 (Cartulary of St. Mary, Kenilworth), 
fo. 47). 


8 Tanner MS. 223, fo. 63v; Brit. Mus., Harleian Charter 75, F. 22; Cambridge 
University Library MS. EE. v. 31 (Register of Prior Henry Eastry), fo. 31v ; MS. LL. 
ii. 15 (Cartulary of the Priory of St. Gregory, Canterbury), fo. 8; Monasticon Angli- 
canum, vi. 565, 1455. / 
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penitentiary. There is also a quit-claim to the archbishop attested 
by Walter and Elias. The probable date of all these deeds is 
1213-15. He also attests a deed of Godfrey Wallensis with 
Thomas of Freckenham.2 There are three deeds attested by 
Walter the official, that of William Cokyn mentioned above, in 
which his fellow witnesses include John the penitentiary and 
Thomas,’ and two of Anfrid of Tuniford* to Harbledown Hospital 
and St. Gregory’s Priory respectively, to which John the peniten- 
tiary and Elias of Dereham were witnesses. Another Harbledown 
charter is witnessed by Master Walter of Hemesham, and this I 
would suggest is a misreading of ‘ Heinesham ’ by the eighteenth- 
century transcriber.® 

The only other Walter whom I have found in the archbishop’s 
household is an envoy without a surname referred to in 1214,° who 
may even be identical with Walter of Eynsham. From a register 
of monks at Canterbury it appears that Walter of Eynsham was 
the sixty-fifth monk to be professed after the return from exile.’ 
Thus he could have spent several years with Langton before 
retiring to the cloister, and it may therefore have been on account 
of his acquaintance with the administration of the see that he was 
elected to the archbishopric by the monks in 1228. The activity 
of Henry Sandford on behalf of the party opposed to his election 
may have been due to his knowledge of Walter or may simply have 
been the result of his concurrence in Langton’s belief that monks 
were not suited to be bishops. 

The earliest reference to Thomas of Freckenham as the official 
is in January 1215, when he attested a charter of Richard, abbot- 
elect of Keynsham,® and the deed of Langton issued simultaneously 
with that title.® In addition to the six deeds, he attested with 
Walter of Eynsham he was a witness to three other acta of Langton 
which probably belong to the period 1213-15. In 1216 he was 


1 Tanner MS. 223, fo. 55. 

* Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 55. 

3 Duncombe, op. cit. p. 306. 

* MS. of Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 1131, no. 11; Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 48v. 

° Lambeth MS. 1131, no. 2. I have been told that Heinesham would be a most 
unusual variant for Eynsham, but Einesham is twice given in the attestations here re- 
corded and is also to be found in the Eynsham Cartulary (Oxfordshire Historical Society), 
e.g. ii. 161. The editions of the Monasticon print Walter of Emesham as a witness (surely 
a misreading of Einesham) to one of Langton’s charters (vi. 565), and since the forms 
Hegnesham and Heynesham are to be found in the Eynsham Cartulary, i. 208, and ii. 
175, and I have found Heinsham in the cartulary of St. Gregory (Camb. MS. LL. ii. 15, 
fo. 8v), I think it is not impossible that Heinesham may have been used by the 
original scribe of Harbledown. 

® Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 139. 7 Canterbury MS. D. xii, fo. lv. 

® Tanner MS. 223, fo. 46d. Richard’s election was confirmed by the king 15 
January (Rot. Litt. Claus., 1203-24, i. 187). 

® Cambridge University Library MS. EE. v. 31, fo. 3. 

10 MS. of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Chartae Antiquae, L. 33; P.R.O., 
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made prisoner and handed over to the abbot of Reading by 
Engelard de Cigogné.1_ How soon he was set free does not appear, 
but it would presumably be on the accession of Henry III if not 
before. In April 1218 a royal letter was addressed to him con- 
cerning an appeal made before him by a royal clerk, Robert de 
Dene, concerning the church of Marden.? In 1219 he witnessed a 
quit-claim to Langton,* in 1225 was present at the grant of Hever 
church to Robert of Bristol by Langton,‘ and at the augmentation 
of the vicarage of Wilderton by Ralph de Wilderton.® In January 
of this year he had been chosen by the dean and chapter of Lich- 
field to arbitrate in the dispute between themselves and the monks 
of Coventry over the right to elect the bishop. The monks 
appointed Henry Sandford, and the third member of the com- 
mission was the bishop of Salisbury, nominated by the pope. The 
correspondence relating to this long and difficult case is recorded 
in the ‘Magnum Registrum Album’ at Lichfield. The first sitting 
of the commission was at Winchester on 15 April, and the case 
dragged on for over two years until it was finally transferred to 
the papal court in 1227.6 On another occasion Thomas and the 
archdeacon were the judges in a suit concerning the tithes of the 
church of Appledore, the property of St. Martin’s, Dover.’ These 
cases are but two examples of questions with which the official was 
no doubt frequently called upon to deal. His court was of the 
highest importance, being in fact that of the archbishop ; from it 
no appeal could be made except to the pope. He was necessarily 
a man who had enjoyed the best legal training and had had con- 
siderable experience in ecclesiastical courts before his appointment. 
He was, therefore, an eminently suitable person for the canons of 
Lichfieid to select as an arbitrator in their dispute with Coventry. 

In 1227 Thomas is found witnessing two deeds of Langton’s, 
one for St. Gregory,’ the other for St. Bertin’s Abbey at St. Omer,® 
on both occasions with his title. Duncombe says that William 
Curteys was official at the time of Langton’s death, basing this 
statement on a passage quoted from the Anglia Sacra which refers 
to the administration during the vacancy ‘ capitulum Cantuariense 
omnimodam iurisdiccionem exercebat per W. Curteys officialem 
suum ’.2° It seems probable that the possessive adjective refers 
to the chapter and that, if the official of Langton had been meant, 
they would have used ‘eius’. However this may be, Thomas’s 


Ancient Deeds, A. 8020; Tanner MS. 223, fo. 54; and Lambeth MS. 1212, fos. 92 and 
217. 
1 Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, fo. 187>. 2 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, fo. 148. 
3 Tanner MS. 223, fo. 55. * Archaeologia Cantiana, vi. 210. 
> Les Chartes de St. Bertin, ed. D. Hagniére, vol. i, no. 680. 
® MSS. of the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield, ‘Magnum Registrum Album ’, fos. 193-5. 
7 Lambeth MS. 241 (Cartulary of Dover Priory), fo. 229v. 
* Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 11. 
® Les Chartes de St. Bertin, vol. i, no. 721. 1° Duncombe, op. cit. p. 309. 
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appointment ended with Langton’s death, since the commission 
to an official was personal and could be revoked if desired, the 
bishop thus retaining control of his subordinate. He was an 
executor of Langton’s will' and four years later acted in the same 
capacity for Richard Grant.? 

Thomas was rector of Maidstone, but at what date he obtained 
this preferment does not appear. He would receive a salary as 
official of the primate. He is mentioned in 1233 as having visited 
St. Augustine’s as a papal commissioner, but the abbey disputed 
the commissioner’s powers on the grounds that they were exempt 
from all visitations but those of legates a latere® On this 
account letters to other visitors were issued. In November 1237 
Thomas set out for Rome with Archbishop Edmund, Simon 
Langton, and a monk named Eustace, but he died on the journey 
in the following year and the place of his burial is not mentioned 
by the chronicler.* 

Alexander of Maltham is mentioned on two occasions only. In 
1221 he witnessed a charter of Benedict, bishop of Rochester, as 
the official’, and in 1223, when Godfrey, prior of Coventry, was 
elected by the monks to succeed Bishop William, Langton sent his 
official Alexander to announce his decision to annul their act.® 
The editor of the Sarum charters identifies a certain Master 
Alexander, who witnesses a decree of Simon, dean of Chichester, 


and other papal delegates, in a dispute about the church of 
Faringdon in 1221, with the official of Canterbury but without 
giving his reasons for so doing.’ 


The Stewards or Seneschals. 


There are in all six persons who are given, at various times, the 
title of archbishop’s steward during Langton’s tenure of the see. 
The first of these was ‘ Alexander senescallus ’,8 who was sent in 
1209 to confer with the king. The second was W. de Bec,® who 
delivered a letter to the prior of St. Edmund’s Abbey in the course 
of the negotiations about the disputed election of Hugh of Nor- 
wolde. Neither of these is mentioned again, unless the former is 
Alexander of Maltham!° or Alexander Relham.!! The third was 
the famous Elias of Dereham,” and the other three were knights, 


Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 110. ? Patent Rolls, 1225-32, p. 472. 
Bliss, Cal. of Papal Registers, i. 132. 

Gervase of Canterbury, Opera Historia, ii. 131. 

Sarum Charters (Rolls Series), p. 110. ® Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 437. 
Sarum Charters, p. 107, note and index. 

Annales Monastici (Waverley), ii. 263; F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 215. 
Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Series), ii. 65. 

H. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 437. 

J. Thorpe, Registrum Roffense, p. 98. 

MSS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace, Chartae Miscellaneae, 
vol. x, no. 123, and MS. 1212, fo. 215. Another somewhat defective transcript is to be 
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Robert of Ruxley,! Robert de Muscegros,? and Robert of Bermond- 
sey.3 From the activities of the last four it is clear that they were 
land-agents, ‘ stewards of the estates ’, but as there is no trace of 
the first two doing any business of this sort, they were probably 
stewards of the household. A steward accompanied Stephen on 
his journey to Rome in 1215.4 To him a citizen of Toscanella 
brought a basket of plums for the archbishop, which suggests that 
he was responsible for the catering. This does not seem to be a 
probable function of the steward of the estates, and so far as I 
know, Elias, who was a steward at that time, was not with 
Langton. Nor is there proof that Robert of Bermondsey, who 
also held the office about 1215, was in Stephen’s train. 

It was apparently usual for the archbishop to have two 
stewards at the same time. Robert of Ruxley and Robert de 
Muscegros held office jointly in 1227.5 It is probable that Elias 
of Dereham and W. de Bec were stewards concurrently ; indeed, 
if the latter was a household officer rather than an estate steward, 
this is to be expected. The former may also have been associated 
with Robert of Bermondsey. The last-named on one of the two 
occasions, when he was given his title, was called ‘ senescallus 
archiepiscopatus ’, while on the other occasion he, like the rest of 
the stewards, is styled ‘senescallus archiepiscopi’. It seems 
improbable that there is any significance in the different form, but 
in the time of Archbishop Pecham there were stewards of the 
lands and stewards of the liberties, whose duties were apparently 
distinct.® 

The stewards presumably transacted all business connected 
with the temporalities of the see. They made sales on the arch- 
bishop’s behalf, as when the steward (unnamed but probably Elias 
of Dereham) sold some brushwood to James Scudamore the king’s 
bailiff in Canterbury ‘ad cleyas [hurdles]’ faciendas ad defensionem 


found in the Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 223, fo. 121. The document is a ratification 
by Langton of an agreement made by his steward Elias of Dereham on his behalf. 

1 Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15 (Cartulary of St. Gregory, Canter- 
bury), fo. 11. 

? Ibid. fo. 11. 

3 Ibid. fo. 30. It may be noted that, while Langton’s stewards were either secular 
priests or laymen, Archbishop Boniface had the prior of St. Radegund as his steward 
for a time ; cf. Tanner MS. 223, fo. 57; while Pecham appointed the abbot of that 
house to the same office in 1279 (Registrum Johannis Pecham, Canterbury and York 
Society, p. 3). 

* F. Liebermann, Ungedruckte anglo-normanische Geschichisquellen, p. 325. 

® Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 11. 

® The first entry in Pecham’s register for 1279 is the appointment on 4 June of 
Stephen of Iford as steward of the lands (Reg. Joh. Pecham, Canterbury and York 
Society, p. 1). On 6 June William Norman was appointed steward of certain liberties 
before the justices itinerant at Rochester (ibid. p. 4). In 1301 Archbishop Winchelsey 
appointed his two stewards of the liberties to act jointly as stewards of the lands, 
while the true steward, Sir William Thrussel, was in Wales with the king’s son (Regis- 
trum Roberti Winchelsey, p. 414). 7 * Hurdles’; see Duncange, s.v. 
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civitatis ’.1 Elias-in 1214 made an agreement about Sirlemere 
with John Gestling, Philip de Columbariis, and William de Welles.” 
On two occasions at least Robert of Ruxley represented Langton 
in levying a fine in the king’s court and, though he is not described 
as the steward, it may not unreasonably be suggested that he was 
performing one of the duties of that office.* The stewards seem 
also to have been responsible for the castles committed to the care 
of the archbishop by the king. They were apparently responsible 
for the collection of scutage, aids, and other dues.5 In the time of 
Walter Reynolds it was the duty of the steward of the liberties to 
represent the archbishop in the exchequer.® 

It is possible to trace the careers of at least three of Langton’s 
stewards through several years. Elias of Dereham is undoubtedly 
the most interesting and he has in consequence attracted the 
attention of more than one historian.?, He came from Dereham in 
Norfolk, a fact which explains his connexion with Hubert Walter.® 


As early as 1197 he was a member of the archbishop’s household, 
in which he held the office of steward.® 


Elias also witnessed Hubert’s grant of Halstow church to 
Christ Church, Canterbury, c. 1198,!° and a confirmation by him of 
a gift of Hugh of Chilham to Dover Priory." An exhaustive search 
of Hubert’s charters would possibly yield some information about 
Elias at this time, though so far these are the only two instances in 


1 Tanner MS. 223, fo. 55v. An acknowledgement that the sale should not in 
any way in the future prejudice the rights of the archbishop. 

2 See supra, p. 540, n. 12. 

5 P.R.O., Feet of Fines, Kent. A transcript in Tanner MS. 223, fo. 55d. Sussex 
Record Society, Feet of Fines for Sussex, no. 180. A transcript in Lambeth MS. 1212, 
fo. 126. 

* In 1214 Reginald of Cornhill acknowledged that he had received the custody of 
Rochester Castle from Elias of Dereham (Tanner MS. 223, fo. 25). In August 1225 the 
king ordered William Fitz-Baldwin to hand over Anstey Castle (Herts.) to Robert of 
Ruxley, steward of the archbishop (Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 543). 

5 In 1224 the king acknowledged the payment of £100 into the exchequer by Robert 
of Ruxley on behalf of the primate (ibid. p. 475). 

® Cambridge University Library MS. EE. v. 31, fo. 260. 

7 The fullest account of Elias is that by Mr. J. C. Russell, ‘ Master Elias of Dereham ’ 
in Speculum, October 1930. This contains all the references to Elias in printed records, 
but does not include the information from manuscript sources which shows the close 
connexion between Elias and the two archbishops Hubert and Stephen, which explains 
his appointment as executor of the wills of both. W. Done Bushell, ‘ Elias of Dereham’, 
in Church Life at Harrow on the Hill, 1906, treats his career mainly as that of an archi- 
tect. Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, in ‘ Bishop Jocelin and the Interdict’ in Somerset 
Historical Essays, has traced the connexion of Elias with Bishop Jocelin and his 
brother Hugh. I am indebted to Dr. Robinson for drawing my attention to Mr. 
Bushell’s essay and to the account by Canon Wordsworth in the Wilishire Archaeological 
Magazine, 1917, of Leadenhall, Elias’s house at Salisbury. 

8 W. D. Bushell, op. cit. p. 46. 

® Tanner MS. 223, fo. 53v; MS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
Palace, no. 1212, fo. 216. The deed can be dated by the attestation of Michael of 
Appledram as sheriff of Sussex. 

1° MS. of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Chartae Antiquae, H. 91. 
"| MS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, no. 241, fo. 189v. 
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which I have found him as a witness. In 1205 Elias held the 
rectory of ‘ Meauton’ and by presenting a palfrey to the king he 
secured freedom from sheriff’s aids and sundry other payments for 
the tenants of the church and their servants. On this occasion 
the king refers to him as ‘clericus noster’, but as Stephen of 
Ecton is referred to as the king’s clerk? when he was almost 
certainly Langton’s chancellor, it need not follow that Elias had 
left the service of the archbishop for that of the king, though he 
was in the royal chancery in 1208.3 Mr. Bushell says that Elias 
was probably rector of Harrow ‘ at least as early as 1205 ;* for 
in that year we find an order made upon him and others, who had 
jointly with him the custody of the late archbishop’s estates, to 
convey to Roger de la Dune, constable of the Tower, the lands of 
Ralph de Rokeshewe in Harewes’. This argument seems to me 
to be unconvincing. The action required was not in the province 
of the rector of Harrow but of the custodian of the archbishopric, 
and there is at least one similar order relating to an entirely 
different part of the archiepiscopal estates.5 There is no doubt 
that Elias was rector of Harrow during the primacy of Edmund 
Rich,* when he presented John of Holton as vicar, but at present 
there is no evidence as to the date of his own institution to the 
rectory. 

In addition to being a custodian of the archbishopric Elias was 
an executor of Hubert Walter’s will,’ a task which he shares with 
James Savage, also a member of the familia,’ who perhaps also 
was later in Langton’s service. At some date between 1206 and 
1209, perhaps when Hubert’s affairs were finally settled or when 
the king seized the church lands, Elias joined Bishop Jocelin and 
his brother Hugh the archdeacon.? After serving in the royal 
chancery! with the latter, he accompanied him to France, where 
to the king’s annoyance Hugh, the elect of Lincoln, was conse- 
crated by the exiled archbishop. From this time dates the con- 
nexion of Elias with Langton. In 1212 he came as an envoy to the 
king but, as in the case of earlier negotiations, no settlement was 
reached.!!_ In November Elias was at St. Martin-de-Garenne near 
Bordeaux where he witnessed Bishop Hugh’s will.” 

Elias no doubt came over to England with Langton in 1213 


1 Rotuli de Finibus, John, p. 270; Rotuli Chartarum, 1199-1216, p. 147 b. 

* W. H. Bliss, Cal. of Papal Registers, 1198-1304, p. 105. 

’ J. A. Robinson, op. cit. pp. 64, 149. 

* Bushell, op. cit. (1909), part 10, p. 13. In the lecture as published in 1906 Mr. 
Bushell says (p. 8) that he was rector between 1234 and 1240 and ‘ may have been 
inducted many years before ’. 

® Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, i. 44 b. ® Done Bushell, op. cit. ix. 13. 

” Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 66. 8 J. Thorpe, Reg. Roffense, p. 57. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, Wells, i. 240. 

*° J. A. Robinson, op. cit. p. 149. 1 Rot, Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 92. 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, Wells, i. 432. 
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and it seems not unlikely that he was at once appointed seneschal. 
It must have been of the greatest assistance to the archbishop to 
have already in his familia a man so thoroughly well acquainted 
with the estates of the see as the steward of his predecessor, 
especially as the disorder resulting from the five years’ exile must 
have made the appointment of a capable man doubly important. 
There are several deeds dealing with archiepiscopal property which, 
although undated, probably belong to this time, and all of them are 
attested by Elias.! There still survives at Canterbury the agree- 
ment made by Elias about Sirlemere on Langton’s behalf.2 The 
surrender of Rochester Castle to Reginald of Cornhill and the 
sale of brushwood to James Scudamore have been referred to 
above. 

Seven other acta of Langton attested by Elias of Dereham’ have 
survived, and he also witnesses a quit-claim made to Langton in 
1219 by Adam de Bending. 

Professor Powicke has already pointed out that Elias’s activi- 
ties during the Barons’ war led to his banishment in 1217.5 The 
papal licence without which he was not to enter England® was 
granted in 1219 at the request of Louis, son of the king of France, 
and Elias returned to the service of the archbishop.’ It is interest- 
ing to speculate whether the reason for the pope’s leniency in his 
treatment of the former rebel was due to Langton’s desire that 
he should design and make the shrine of St. Thomas. Matthew 
Paris speaks of the presence at the translation of the Saint in 1220 
of the ‘ incomparable craftsmen ’ Walter, sacristan of Colchester, 
and Elias of Dereham, who had designed the shrine and made all 
the arrangements for the ceremony.® Although this is the first 
reference to Elias as an architect or sculptor, it is obvious that he 
must have been an artist of unusual ability to be entrusted with so 
important a commission, and possibly Langton, who knew him 


* MSS. of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Chartae Antiquae L. 32, L. 33; 
Brit. Mus., Harleian Charter 75, F. 22; Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, 
fo. 8; Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 223, fo. 55; and Lambeth MS. 1212, fo. 215. 

* MS. of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Chartae Antiquae, S. 356. 

3 Tanner MS. 223, fo. 63v, and Lambeth MS. 1212, fo. 107 (c. 1214) ; Tanner MS. 
223, fo. 63v, and Lambeth MS. 1212, fos. 92 and 217 (c. 1213-16); Cambridge 
University Library MS. EE. v. 31 (Register of Prior Eastry), fos. 3, 31v; ibid., MS. 
LL. ii. 15 (Cartulary of St. Gregory’s Priory, Canterbury), fo. 8; Public Record 
Office, Ancient Deeds, A. 8020 (? 1213-15) ; College of Arms, Combwell Charter, xviii, 
printed in Archaeologia Cantiana, v. 214 (August 1225). 

* Tanner MS. 223, fo. 55 (1219). 

F. M. Powicke, op. cit. pp. 136-7. 

Bliss, Cal. of Papal Registers, p. 53. 

Ibid. p. 63. 

‘ Praesentibus etiam incomparabilibus artificibus magistris Waltero de Colecestria 
sacrista de Sancto Albano et Elya de Deram canonico Saresburiensi quorum consiliis 
et ingeniis omnia, quae ad artificium thecae et ipsius elevationis et translationis 


necessaria fuerant, irreprehensibiliter parabantur ’ (Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum, 
ii. 241). 


5 
6 
7 
8 
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well, felt he was one of the most suitable people to erect the shrine 
which was to become the glory of the cathedral. 

There is no evidence that Elias took up the duties of steward 
again on his return to England, and it seems improbable that he 
should do so, since a successor must have been appointed when 
he was exiled, and he would moreover be much occupied with the 
shrine. From 1220 onwards he lived chiefly at Salisbury, where he 
was the director of the work on the new cathedral until his death. 
His activities during these years have been described by Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Bushell. He died in 1245 and must have reached 
a considerable age, since he had finished his university career in 
1197. He had outlived the friends of youth—Langton, Hugh, and 
Jocelin of Wells, Richard Poore, and St. Edmund of Abingdon— 
only the energetic archdeacon Simon Langton was left. He was 
undoubtedly one of the most outstanding ecclesiastics of his day, 
an able administrator, a gifted architect, and a man in whom all 
had the greatest confidence, yet it is only from casual entries in 
chronicles and documents that it is possible to obtain a record of 
his life. Had he become a bishop we might know as much of him 
as of William of Wykeham, but perhaps it was at his own wish 
that he attained no higher preferment than a prebend at Salisbury, 


choosing rather to devote his life to architecture than to the 
administration of a bishopric. 


Robert of Rualey. 


Robert of Ruxley was one of the knights of the archbishopric. 
He possessed lands in Kent, Essex, and Sussex, but seems chiefly 
to have been connected with the first county, taking his name 
from the property he possessed there.2, He witnessed the agree- 
ment made by Elias of Dereham about Sirlemere in July 1214° and 
Reginald of Cornhill’s acknowledgement of his receipt of Rochester 


Castle in August of the same year. The only early actum of 
Langton to which he was a witness is the ordinance making the 
church of Uleombe collegiate (1213—15).5 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1216-25, p. 475. 

* E. Hasted, The History and Topographical Survey of Kent, 1778, i. 150. Robert 
may have been the son of John de Rokele who was present at the siege of Acre with 
Richard I (Hasted, op. cit. i. 150). His mother’s name was Margaret of Mottenden 
(Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 172 b). 

° MS. of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, Chartae Antiquae, 8. 356. 

* Tanner MS. 223, fo. 25. 

® Printed in Dugdale, Monasticon (1830), vi. 1455, from Brit. Mus., Cottonian MS., 
Galba E. iv. The printed text is not entirely accurate. The deed is dated by the 
editors of the Monasticon, following Tanner (Notitia Monastica, Kent, xviii), as 1220, 
but this is impossible since it is attested by Simon Langton, who was only in England 
with his brother for short periods between 1213 and 1215, and after December 1227. 
The last period is unlikely on account of the other witnesses. Other copies of the 
ordinance are to be found in Lambeth MS. 1212, fo. 101, MS. of the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury, Register C, fo. 291. There is a defective copy in Tanner MS. 223, fo. 59. 
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On the second outbreak of dissension between the king and 
the barons Robert threw himself whole-heartedly on the side of 
the latter, and was made prisoner at the surrender of Rochester 
Castle on 30 October 1215.1 Hjs lands had already been forfeited. 
Those in Ruxley were given to Adam and Reginald Cox, while his 
manor of Westwood went to Furmer de Huntrevile.2 On 30 
December he was sent with Hamo de Gatton, William de Balones, 
and Constantine Mortimer in charge of Ralph Gernun and Richard 
Fitzhugh to Wallingford Castle. There he remained until May 
1216, when he made a fine with the king for his release and the 
restoration of his property.4 He had to pay 500 marks of silver, 
of which one-half was to be paid before his release, while the 
remainder was to be settled at four stated times. His sons Henry 
and Richard and his nephew Colin, son of Nicholas of Tutham, 
were handed over as hostages for his good behaviour.’ In 1217 
they were transferred from the custody of Peter de Maulay to that 
of the bishop of Chichester, the abbot of Battle, and Anfrid of 
Dene.* In November of the same year Robert was so far regarded 
with favour as to be appointed to tallage the king’s demesne in 
Kent with Roger Tancre and R. de Dene.’ 

Whether or not he became the steward in immediate succession 
to Elias of Dereham, it is at present impossible to say. He is first 
given the title in a deed dated 5 Henry ITI (1220-1), when a grant 
to St. Gregory’s Priory was recorded in the archbishop’s court.® 
He had in 1219 appeared as proctor for Langton in a fine made 
with Adam de Bending® at Westminster, and witnessed the con- 
sequent deed” by which Adam quit-claimed the manor of Charing 
to the archbishop in return for the property of Aldington and 
Capenesse in Sussex. Two years later he acted in the same 
capacity in a fine made by Langton and Richard of Pagham con- 
cerning nine hides in Tangmere."!_ He was a justice for the assize 
of novel disseisin at Newton in the Hilary term of 1224,” and in 
1225 he was similarly appointed at Dartford in the Michaelmas 
term.'8 

In addition to paying £100 into the exchequer on 2 September 
1224 he paid £30 of carucage from the demesne lands of the arch- 

1 Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 161. 
2 Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, pp. 231 b and 237. 
® Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16, p. 161. 

* Rotuli de Oblatis et Finibus tempore regis Johannis, p. 596. His pledges were the 
abbot of Faversham, the nunnery of Malling, Anfrid of Dene, and William Chenduit. 
5 Ibid. p. 596. ® Ibid. p. 604. 

7 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1216-25, p. 29. 
8 Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 51. 
® P.R.O., C.P. 25 (1), 95, Feet of Fines, Kent ; Tanner MS .283, fo. 55v. 
1° Tanner MS. 223, fo. 55. 
. — Record Society, Feet of Fines for Sussex, no. 180, and Lambeth MS. 1212, 


2 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1216-25, p. 480. 13 Ibid. p. 577. 
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bishop and from his freemen, villeins, and clerks on 19 October.? 
Anstey Castle was committed to his charge in August 1225.? 
About the same time he witnessed as the steward, a quit-claim of 
Thomas de Bending to the archbishop,’ and in 1227 attested a 
grant to St. Gregory’s Priory, Canterbury, with his fellow steward 
Robert de Muscegros.4 After the archbishop’s death he was 
justice of assize on three occasions,® twice at Rochester for novel 
disseisin (9 February and 7 September 1229) and at Greenwich 
for mort d’ancestor (24 May 1229). Robert himself died before 
January 1236, when an inquisition was made to ascertain whether 
the prior of Mottenden was in seisin of certain properties before 
the death of Robert of Ruxley the grantor. It seems probable 
that he died before the end of 1231, since in that year there is 
notice of the postponement of a suit concerning land in Essex 
between Roesia and Robert de Rokella ;*? their mother’s name is 
stated to be Alice, whereas the mother of the steward was Mar- 
garet. Possibly the claimants were the son and daughter of Robert 
the steward, disputing the inheritance of his lands in Essex. 

He is said to have been the founder of the Trinitarian priory of 
Mottenden in 1224.8 From the inquisition of 1236 it is clear that 
he endowed it with land in Ospringe and Plumworth. He was also 
a benefactor to the church of St. Thomas at Westwood, to which 
about the year 1206 he granted all his property in Clopton.® 


Robert de Muscegros.'© 


Robert de Muscegros came of a family which seems to have 
been chiefly connected with Somerset, though he held lands in 
Kent, a fact which accounts for his appearance as the steward of 
Langton. He is only once given his title ; that is in 1227 when he 
was in office with Robert of Ruxley and with him attested the 
confirmation by the archbishop of the former archdeacon’s house 
to St. Gregory’s, Canterbury." 


1 Ibid. p. 543. 2 Ibid. p. 475. 

* Tanner MS. 223, fo. 46, and Lambeth MS. 1212, fo. 212. 

* Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 11. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, pp. 283, 293, 306. 

® Inquisitions, Miscellaneous, vol. i, no. 8. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 562. 

8 Vict. Co. Hist., Kent, ii. 205. ® Charter Rolls, John, p. 164. 

0 He was the son of Richard de Muscegros (Excerpta e rotulis finium, 1216-72, 
i. 74) and was twice married. By his first wife he had a son Richard (ibid. p. 74) who 
predeceased him, and by his second wife Helewisia, a daughter of William Malet and 
widow of Hugo Pointz (ibid. p. 61), he had a son John and two daughters Alice and 
Agatha. John succeeded to the property on the death of his father in 1253 (ibid. ii. 180) 
and, he dying without issue, was succeeded by his sisters in 1266 (ibid. ii. 439), the 
entire estate passing eventually to John, son of Agatha and her husband, Walter of 
Ratyngdon, on the death of Alice in 1305 (Calendarium Genealogicum, pp. 679, 746). 

** Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15 (Cartulary of St. Gregory, Canter- 
bury), fo. 11. The deed is of interest as it refers to a chapel said to have been built 
by St. Thomas, which was to be preserved as he had left it. 
Nn 
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He witnessed with the same Robert a quit-claim to Langton by 
the prioress of Harrold! (Bedfordshire) and a confirmation of 
tithes by Langton to the nuns of Malling Abbey,? both of which 
probably belong to the later years of the pontificate. There are 
no references in the Patent or Close Rolls to his performing the 
duties of steward, and it is at present impossible to say when he 
was given the office. He may possibly have been appointed 
steward to defend the liberties before the justices in eyre like 
Henry of Leeds in the time of Pecham. 

Though there are no references to his duties as steward in the 
public records, it is possible to learn a certain amount about him 
from some of the entries. In 1207 he guaranteed the payment of 
ten marks of a fine made by Ralph Marcy,’ and in 1213 performed 
a similar office for Robert Scutellarius.t During the wars he took 
the king’s part. In 1214 with Andrew Beauchamp he was the 
keeper of some of the Treasury chests.5 In 1216 he was warden 
of the lands of the abbey of Glastonbury,® and was told to commit 
the abbey of St. Edward to the abbot of Sherborne if he could not 
undertake the custody of it himself.? William de Gaugy, one of 
John’s prisoners, was committed to his charge in September of the 
same year.® 

In 1221 he made a fine with the king to marry Helewisia, widow 
of Hugh Pointz,® but the wardship of Hugh’s heir was in the 
following year granted to Robert Lupus.’ In 1223 he had letters 
of scutage in respect of his lands in Kent, Suffolk, Dorset, 
and Somerset,!! and in the following year was paid £500 by 
the exchequer, this being a debt owed by the king’s father to 
William Malet, the father of Robert’s wife, for providing soldiers 
in Poitou.” In 1236 he made a fine of 200 marks to have the 
custody of the land of William Avenal until his daughter’s 
majority,!* and ten years later paid 300 marks to have the ward- 
ship of the heiress of Geoffrey Esturmy.4 He died before 
23 January 1254, on which date the escheator in Somerset was 
ordered to take charge of his lands.’ 


Robert of Rermondsey. 


Robert of Bermondsey is the most obscure of the stewards. 
He probably held office about 1215. He witnessed a grant made to 


1 Tanner MS. 223, fo. 54. 
? MSS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, Chartae Miscellaneae, vol. v, 
no. 102. 
5 Rotuli de Finibus, p. 446. * Ibid. p. 510. 
5 Rot. Litt. Pat., 1201-16. ® Ibid. p. 175. 
7 Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, i. 286 b. 8 Ibid. p. 287. 
® Excerpta e rotulis finium, 1216-72, 1.61. 1° Ibid. p. 572 b. 
1 Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, i. 489. 12 Excerpta e rotulis finium, i. 304. 
3 Ibid. ii. 68. 14 Ibid. p. 177. 
18 Ibid, p. 451. 
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the priory of St. Gregory, Canterbury, by Amisius of Betenham as 
‘ senescallus archiepiscopatus ’,! but attested the confirmation of 
this grant by the archbishop without his title? though on com- 
paring the witnesses to both it seems clear that the deeds were 
issued simultaneously. He also witnessed a charter of Peter of 
Sandwich to St. Gregory’s as ‘ senescallus domini Cantuariensis ’.* 
Other documents he attested are the grant by the archbishop of 
Tuniford brook to St. Gregory’s* (c. 1215), a quit-claim made by 
William of Schoford to Langton,° another made by Adam de 
Bending in 1219,° and a charter of Anfrid of Tuniford.? This last 
describes him as a steward without explicitly mentioning whose. 
As he had previously been the steward of Faversham Abbey and 
subsequently became steward of St. Augustine’s, it is not at all 
certain in whose employment he was at the time of Anfrid’s grant. 
Beyond certain references to him in the Curia Regis Rolls, as the 
representative of the abbot of Faversham and several attestations 
of deeds in the Black Book of St. Augustine, I have so far been 
unable to trace him.’ 


The Chancellors. 


In the royal household the chancellor was the head of the 
king’s clerks and we should therefore expect to find the same 
arrangement in the household of the archbishop. Unfortunately, 
there is much less evidence for the duties and careers of Langton’s 
chancellors than for those of his officials and stewards. There is 
no direct reference to the work of the chancellor or his clerks, no 
one is mentioned as holding the office until 1224, and even when 
the names of the chancellors are known they seem to be more 
conspicuous by their absence abroad than by their presence in the 
archiepiscopal familia. The years before 1224 are a blank and one 
cannot do more than guess at the state of the chancery from its 
products. It has been pointed out above that the appearance of 
new formulae about 1222 suggests the entry of new scribes. It is 
conceivable that a new chancellor was appointed about this time 
and that he may have been responsible for the changes, but since 
a characteristic of Langton’s acta is an utter lack of consistency in 
the choice of the style of the archbishop and in the conclusion of 
the actum, it seems improbable that there was any official change 

Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 30. 

Ibid. fo. 8. 

MS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, no. 241, fo. 170. 

Brit. Mus., Harleian Charter 75, F. 22. 

MS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, no. 1212, fo. 214. 

Tanner MS. 223, fo. 55. 

“ Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 42. 

* Curia Regis Roils, i. 164; iv. 115, 300. 

* Black Book of St. Augustine (ed. G. J. Turner), pp. 170, 383, 389, &c. ; Brit. Mus., 
Cottonian MS., Claudius D. x (Red Book of St. Augustine), fo. 71. 
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in phraseology, for had this been the case it would no doubt have 
been more rigidly enforced. Choice of formulae seems to have been 
left to the individual clerk. Professor Stenton' has pointed out 
the extraordinary diversity in the form of the deeds issued from 
the same chancery, some resembling the royal writ in brevity and 
clearness, others recalling the more florid style of the papacy. On 
the whole Langton’s acta are of the first type, though the clerks 
do occasionally abandon the severely business-like style for one 
rather more rhetorical.” 

Two chancellors only are known at present: Adam of Rich- 
mond and Stephen of Ecton. The former is probably the chan- 
cellor ‘ A’ who represented Langton at the papal court in 1224.3 
Professor Powicke has suggested that ‘A’ was Alexander 
Stavensby, who was in Rome about that time, and who was con- 
secrated to the see of Coventry in that year. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no other connexion between Alexander and the arch- 
bishop’s household. He witnessed no acta and is not mentioned 
in any of the public records before his consecration, but he was 
well known on the continent and was a lecturer at Toulouse, where 
St. Dominic and six of his followers were his pupils.5 The action 
of Honorius in raising him to a bishopric, the rights of election to 
which were in dispute, may thus have been similar to that of 
Innocent in the case of Langton. To appoint a distinguished 
stranger was the best way out of the difficulty. 

Adam witnessed, with the title of chancellor, a grant by 
Langton to St. Gregory’s Priory, Canterbury, in the spring of 1227° 
and a charter of Richard de Leveland granting land to the abbey 
of St. Bertin at St. Omer, later in that year.’ He witnessed also, 
but without a title, a confirmation by Langton to the nuns of 
Malling, which was probably issued between 1222 and 1228.5 
These are the only occasions on which he appears in connexion 
with Langton, unless he is ‘A’ who was at Rome with Simon 
Langton and ‘G’ in 1214.° If he is to be identified with ‘A’ 
the chancellor of 1224, he must have relinquished his office for a 
short period, as Stephen of Ecton is found witnessing a deed as 
chancellor in 1225.!° It is, of course, possible that ‘A’ the chan- 


1 * Acta Episcoporum ’ in Cambridge Historical Journal, vol. iii, no. 1, p. 11. 

? For exar ,le,in a judgement for the abbot of Pershore against Mathew de Cigogné, 
Cottonian MS., Nero C. iii, fo. 197; and a confirmation of churches to a religious house, 
Tanner MS. 425 (Cartulary of Hickling Priory, Norfolk), fo. 41v. 

Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), vol. iii (Dunstable), p. 89. 

Op. cit. p. 215. 

Nicholas Trivet (ed. Th. Hogg), p. 224. I owe this reference to Miss M. E. Gibbs. 
Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15 (Cartulary of St. Gregory), fo. 11. 

‘ Les Chartes de St. Bertin, ed. D. Hagniére, 1886-99, no. 721. 

® MSS. of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, Chartae Miscellaneae, vol. v, 
no. 102. 

® Roger of Wendover, iii. 282. 10 Archaeologia Cantiana, vi. 210. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
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cellor was a third person, perhaps Alexander of Maltham or 
Alexander Relham. Adam was a canon of Ripon, but it is not 
known which stall he held.1_ He witnessed a deed of the archbishop 
of York 1221,? and another of the prior of Nostel.* 

The career of Stephen of Ecton is less obscure than that 
of Adam. He was a member of a family coming from Ecton in 
Northamptonshire, who were connected with the lands held by 
the king of Scots.* It is possible though by no means certain that 
Stephen entered the household of Geoffrey Muschamp, bishop of 
Coventry, of whose charters three at least are witnessed by a 
Stephen of Ecton.5 If it were so, his subsequent connexion with 
Langton might be explained, since Geoffrey is thought to have 
gone abroad during the interdict,* in which case Stephen may have 
accompanied him and met the archbishop in France. Nothing 
more is heard of him until his institution to Shillington in 1219. 
A deed preserved at St. Paul’s Cathedral is witnessed by Master 
Stephen, clerk of the archbishop, but it cannot be exactly dated, 
since it is attested by Serlo the mercer as mayor of London and he 
held office 1214-15 and again 1219-20.7 In 1221 Henry of Cam- 
pania was instituted to the church of Ecton, having obtained 
written assurance from Master Stephen of Ecton, the former 
persona, that he would claim no rights in the church. About the 
same time Geoffrey of Ecton was presented to the living of 
Thurlaston vacated by Henry of Campania.® The arrangement 
suggests that the two changes were inter-connected, perhaps in 
order to observe the canon that the son might not succeed to the 
father’s benefice. 

In February 1222 Stephen witnessed Langton’s institution of 
William of St. Edmund to Livingsbourne.’° On 3 October he was 

1 Memorials of Ripon (Surtees Society), i. 200 ; ii. 256. 

? Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 126. 3 Ibid. p. 79. 

* I am indebted to Professor F. M. Stenton for my knowledge of this connexion of 
the Ecton family with the kings of Scots from the time of Malcolm IV. He has traced 
a Stephen of Ecton, who in 1166 had two sons Simon and Stephen and a nephew 
Richard, who was a clerk. Stephen the elder died 1187/8 (Pipe Rolls 33 and 34 H ii). 
In this latter Roll Stephen the younger is mentioned as beginning to pay off the 
remainder of an amercement owed by his father. Stephen the chancellor must, I 
think, belong to the third generation, since Stephen ‘ junior ’ was witnessing charters 
in 1166. It is not clear at present who was the father of the chancellor. In 1219 he 
had to disprove the statement that he was the son of Stephen of Ecton, parson of 
Shillington, who had held the living as early as 1189 (Ramsey Cartulary (Rolls Series), 
ii. 177), but there are no grounds for identifying Stephen ‘junior’ with the rector 
except similarity of name and probable age. The chancellor cannot have been the son 
of Richard the clerk, as it is expressly stated he was born in wedlock (Rotuli Hugonis 
de Welles, i. 170; ii. 2), but he may have been the son of Simon. 
®° Brit. Mus., Harleian MS. 3650 (Cartulary of St. Mary Kenilworth), fos. 37 b, 38, 39. 
® Cf. the article on Geoffrey Muschamp in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 

7 MS. of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, Box 79, no. 2036. 

® Rotuli Hugonis de Welles, ii. 104. 

* Ibid. p. 280. 

1° Cambridge University Library MS. LL. ii. 15, fo. 67. 
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at Worcester, where, with other arbitrators, he terminated the 
dispute between the bishop and the convent. In April 1225 he 
witnessed an agreement between Roger Gernun and William 
Gredley, a knight of the archbishop,” and a quit-claim made to 
Langton about the same time.? In July 1225 he was a member of 
the embassy to France‘ and, though in August he witnessed the 
institution of Robert of Bristol to Hever,> he had set out before 
the end of the month as a royal envoy to the papal court on 
business connected with Falkes of Breauté.6 The date of his 
return is not certain and he was evidently in Rome early in 1226 
on the king’s business.? On 20 January of this year he received 
at the king’s request a papal licence to hold an additional benefice 
with cure of souls. At some date between November 1223 and 
1226 he was preferred to the prebend of Ruscomb in Salisbury 
Cathedral.? It was worth ten marks, and he was called on to 
contribute 8s. 4d. to the sixteenth levied in the autumn of 1226.1° 

Stephen was fined in Lent 1227 for non-residence at Salisbury," 
but on 9 September 1231 he was present at the election of Robert 
Bingham as bishop. With Robert Hayles and John Houghton, 
archdeacons of Lincoln and Bedford respectively, he acted in a 
dispute between the priory and the town of Dunstable, judgement 
being given on 11 November 1228.3 This must have been prac- 
tically Stephen’s last appearance in public since he had retired 
into a monastery before 10 December, when Ralph le Bretun had 
letters of presentation to Stephen’s church of Charing and his 
prebend at Salisbury. It is not known what monastery he en- 
tered, but his name is not among those professed at Canterbury,” 
nor is it possible to say whether he had meditated this step for 
some time and the death of the archbishop had hastened the 
decision. At all events he must have found the religious life a 
complete change, perhaps a welcome one, from his frequent 




















1 Monasticon Anglicanum, i. 610; Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 543. The Worcester 
annalist (Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), iv. 41) describes Stephen as the chancellor, 
though in the account in the Monasticon he is styled ‘ clericus archiepiscopi’. The 
annalist writing at a later date may have given him a title which he did not enjoy at 
the time of the visit to Worcester. 

2 Westminster Abbey Muniments, no. 5252. 

3 Tanner MS. 223, fo. 46. 

* Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, ii. 47 b. 5 Archaeologia Cantiana, vi. 210. 

® Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, ii. 57 b; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1216-25, p. 545; Royal and 
other Historical Letters Illustrative of the Reign of Henry III, ed. Shirley, vol. i, no. ecxxi. 

7 Rot. Litt. Claus., 1204-27, ii. 149 b. 

8 Bliss, Cal. of Papal Registers, i. 105. 

® Register of St. Osmund, ii. 73. Luke, prebendary of Ruscomb, was still alive on 
23 November 1223 (ibid. i. 324). 

10 Ibid. ii. 73. 11 Ibid. p. 77. 12 Ibid. p. 108. 

13 Annales Monastici (Rolls Series, Dunstable), iii. 111. 

4 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, p. 321: ‘qui quidem magister Stephanus habitum 
religionis suscepit ut dicitur ’. 
15 MS. of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, D. xii. 
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journeys of the preceding years. It is unfortunate indeed that 
Stephen should be more conspicuous as a diplomat than as a 
member of Langton’s household, and that the career of the 
chancellor of whom we really know something should throw no 
light at all on the archiepiscopal chancery. 

This study of the household of Archbishop Langton is neces- 
sarily incomplete, since it is clear that only a very small proportion 
of the records of his pontificate survives. So far about one 
hundred and fifteen acta have been found, and references to fifteen 
more which have now disappeared have been noticed, giving an 
average of about six deeds for each year he held the see. Of these 
many are merely confirmations to monastic houses, their chief 
interest, apart from their value to the student of local history or 
of the monastery in question, lying in the diplomatic, the wit- 
nesses’ names, and the dates for compiling an itinerary. The rest 
include four judicial awards, five institutions to livings, a certifi- 
cate of ordination of clerks, the record of the annulment of the 
election of the prior of Coventry to that bishopric with an account 
of proceedings, gifts to various monastic houses, and some letters 
to Hubert de Burgh. No commissions to any household officers 
survive, and few of the acta extant throw much light on the work- 
ing of the household. The public records are, of course, valuable 
for the more conspicuous clerks, but the chronicles give consider- 
ably less information about Langton’s familia than about those of 
preceding and succeeding primates. The accounts by Giraldus 
Cambrensis of his disputes with Hubert Walter throw invaluable 
light on the procedure in the archiepiscopal household in the 
primate’s absence, while the disagreements between Archbishop 
Edmund and Christ Church resulted in a more detailed chronicle 
of his doings than of those of the more peaceable Langton. The 
greater part of the life of Langton by Matthew Paris is unfortu- 
nately lost, and it is a curious fact that the number of documents 
issued by Langton recorded in many cartularies is astonishingly 
small when compared with those of such primates as Theobald, 
Hubert Walter, and Edmund. A detailed study of the policy and 
diocesan administration of Langton has not yet been made. It 
will be interesting to see whether an active politician and 
renowned theologian was equally successful as the head of a 
diocese. KATHLEEN MaJsor. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NoTE ON RECENT WorK UPON STEPHEN LANGTON 


Miss Major’s collection of the acta of Stephen Langton, upon which the 
preceding essay is based, carries out part of the programme which I 
sketched in the preface to Stephen Langton (Oxford, 1928). Papers by Dr. Alys 
Gregory and Dr. Beryl Smalley have been concerned with Langton’s 
writings. Moreover, much attention has been given of late to Langton by 
continental scholars. It may be helpful if I add to Miss Major’s paper 
a note upon these contributions to the study of the archbishop’s life and 
writings. 

With the exception of Miss Major’s paper, the recent work has concen- 
trated upon Langton’s writings; but in the course of the discussion a few 
additions have been made to the study of his life. Monsignor Lacombe’s 
analysis of Langton’s work as a teacher in Paris compels us to the con- 
clusion that he began his studies there several years before 1180, the date 
which I had suggested. For example, Miss Smalley’s investigations into 
the dates and order of the commentaries on the Old Testament books 
suggest that many of these were composed before 1190. A commentary, 
attributed to Langton, on the Historia Scholastica of Peter le Mangeur 
(Manducator) implies that the author had not yet heard of the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 1187, and another commentary, also attributed to Langton in an 
Avranches manuscript (no. 36), contains a precise chronological indication, 
14 March 1193. Hence, Monsignor Lacombe concludes, Langton must have 
been a master in theology about 1180 or soon afterwards.’ We know from the 
De viris illustribus of the pseudo-Henry of Ghent that he had taught in arts 
before he taught in theology (liberalium artium scolis prefuit ; inde theologice 
scole presidens, theologiam celeberrime docuit). If he taught theology after 
1180 he must have come to Paris about 1170. Moreover, if the summa in 
a Bamberg manuscript is his—still a very doubtful ascription—Langton was 
a pupil of the Manducator, who died about 1178, and was acquainted with 
John Belet, who died about 1182.7 The traditional view, which I accepted, 
that he was the pupil of Peter the Chanter must be surrendered, and, 
indeed, the tone of Langton’s references to the Chanter in his commentary 
on the Epistles of St. Paul makes it improbable that the Chanter was his 
master.* The cumulative argument is impressive, though it should be 
noted that it is based either on delicate internal criticism of allusions in 
the commentaries or on statements in works of whose Langtonian author- 
ship we cannot be certain. On the whole, I am disposed to push back the 
date of Langton’s birth and to add ten or twelve years to his life in Paris. 
This can be done without undue violence to the history, so far as we know 
it, of Langton’s family. Yet it does some violence. Stephen, if he went to 
Paris about 1170 or a little earlier, could not have been born before 1155. 
His father Henry, who died c. 1210, must have lived to be a very old man ; 
his brothers, Walter and Simon, must have been born much later than 
Stephen, for Walter lived till 1234 and married a very young heiress, 
Denise of Anesty, as late as 1230-2, and Simon, the archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, lived till 1248. Even so, they were elderly men when they died. 





1 In his paper mentioned below, The New Scholasticism, iv (1930), p. 106; cf. also 
Studies on the Commentaries of Cardinal Stephen Langton, p. 19. 
? The New Scholasticism, iv. 107; Studies, p. 8. 3 bid. 
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Simon had been old enough to be nominated archbishop of York by the 
canons of York in 1215. Denise lived till 1298, sixty-four years after 
Walter’s death, and somewhere about 165 years after the birth of her 
father-in-law, Henry Langton. But facts as strange as these are not 
uncommon in family history. 

One of the sermons in an anonymous series which Monsignor Lacombe 
tentatively ascribes to Langton (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Latin 14470) refers to 
a twelve-year-old nephew of the preacher." I have found no trace of any 
nephews or nieces of the archbishop ; if the boy were Walter’s son, he must 
have died before his father, and have been the child of a first marriage. Or 
he may have been the son of an unknown sister. 

Monsignor Lacombe has discussed and printed the famous sermon 
preached by Langton at St. Paul’s, London, on 25 August 1213.” 

The scholars now at work upon the teachers in the Parisian schools in 
the first half of the thirteenth century appear to be satisfied that Langton 
trained a group of teachers who affected the development of academic thought 
between 1200 and 1230, and whose work can be traced in manuscripts.* 
Unfortunately, it is easier to trace the influence of Langton on discussion 
than to compile a list of his pupils. As we shall see, his most important 
pupil was Geoffrey of Poitiers. The magister h. who revised the manuscript 
of Langton’s Questiones, now in St. John’s College, Cambridge (MS. 57)—his 
name was first read by Dr. A. G. Little—may have been Henry of Sand- 
wich, a well-known philosopher and intimate of Langton, archdeacon of 
Canterbury (1202-26) and afterwards bishop of Rochester. On the other 
hand, in quite other connexions, no less a person than Hugh of St. Clair is 
so described. Two pupils of Langton became famous in later days but not 
as teachers. These were the fellow students, Richard Poore, the great 
bishop of Salisbury and Durham, and Thomas of Marlborough, afterwards 
abbot of Evesham.® As the former became dean of Salisbury in 1198 and 
the latter probably began his novitiate at Evesham before 1190, they would 
seem to have studied under Langton between 1180 and 1190. This gives 
an additional reason for dating Langton’s own student days before 1180. 
It is just possible that Benedict de Sanseton, chanter of St. Paul’s, a later 
bishop of Rochester, and Alexander of Stavensby, later bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, had studied under Langton at Paris, but this is only a sur- 
mise. Both of them were friends of the archbishop. Miss Major has 


corrected my erroneous suggestion that Alexander of Stavensby may have 
been Langton’s chancellor.’ 


1 Studies on the Commentaries, pi 7m 2. 

? “An unpublished document of the Great Interdict’, in The Catholic Historical 
Review, xv (1930), pp. 408-20. 

5 See, for example, 0. Lottin, ‘Quelques questiones de maitres parisiens aux environs 
de 1225-1235’, in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, v (1933), p. 95, referring 
to the important Douai MS. 434, pt. ii, fos. 13¥-42¥. 

* See Alys Gregory in The New Scholasticism, iv (1930), p. 177. If this suggestion is 
correct, the date of the manuscript and its revision would fall in the time of the inter- 
dict. I am not confident of the identification of the archdeacon of Canterbury and 
magister h. 

® O. Lottin, op. cit. pp. 79-81, referring to Douai MS. 434, pt. i, fos. 107-19 passim. 

® Chronicon abbatiae de Evesham, ed. Macray (R. S.), p. 232; see also Miss Bateson’s 
article on Thomas of Marlborough in the Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. Merleberge. 

7 See supra, p. 550. 
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Starting from the work of Denifie, Grabmann, and Ghellinck, recent 
scholars, notably A. Landgraf, O. Lottin, and Georges Lacombe have done 
a great deal of work on Langton’s numerous writings.' Monsignor 
Lacombe, who has done most of all, has generously co-operated with the 
English scholars engaged upon the investigation of the commentaries on 
the Scriptures and the Questiones. We now know most of the manuscripts, 
and much about their affiliations and about the relations between the 
various works. Monsignor Lacombe has collected, but not yet published, 
a mass of manuscript evidence on the sermons. The most important result 
of all this criticism is the light thrown on the relations between the commen- 
taries on the Pauline Epistles, or rather on the Lombard’s gloss, and the 
Questiones. Lacombe and Landgraf have discussed several manuscripts of the 
commentaries on the Lombard’s gloss of the Pauline Epistles. Cross references 
from them to the Questiones and from the Questiones to them, and the inser- 
tion on the margin of one of the manuscripts (Bibl. Nat. Latin 14556) of 
several of the Questiones, show that the master regarded the theological dis- 
putations or Questiones as complementary to his lectures on Holy Scripture, 
and especially to those on the Pauline Epistles. This goes far to confirm the 
theory of Father Mandonnet on the development of the questio. Moreover, 
the cross references suggest that Langton’s Questiones in one form go back to 
the decade 1180-90, while later versions belong to the end of his career at 
Paris, after the lectures on Scripture had been given.” The Cambridge 
manuscript of the Questiones contains an edition of the corpus of questiones, 
drawn from the various versions and reportationes. This manuscript has 
been carefully analysed and described with much skill by Miss Gregory,* 
and her provisional conclusions have been generally accepted. 

Dr. Landgraf has shown that the summa of Geoffrey of Poitiers depends 


1 For bibliography before 1929 see Ueberweg-Geyer, Die patristische und scholas- 
tische Philosophie, p. 712, and the references in Lacombe, ‘ The Questiones of Cardinal 
Stephen Langton ’ in The New Scholasticism, iii (1929), pp. 1-18. Two later articles on 
the Questiones by Lacombe and Landgraf deal with the relations between the manu- 
scripts and with the points summarized in the text above (ibid. iii. 113-58 ; iv. 115-64). 
These also refer to previous work. On the ‘ Bamberg’ Summa, see O. Lottin in 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, i (1929), pp. 487-504 and Lacombe’s 
article, noted above, in The New Scholasticism, iv. 97-114. Miss Gregory’s study of the 
Questiones is mentioned below. An important volume, issued in 1930-1 by the Archives 
@ histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, and entitled ‘ Studies on the Commen- 
taries of Cardinal Stephen Langton’, is the best and fullest guide to Langton as a scholar 
and teacher. It comprises elaborate essays by Lacombe and Miss Smalley on the com- 
mentaries, lists of incipits and manuscripts of Langton’s writings, an index of manu- 
scripts, and finally a compilation by Miss Gregory, an index of the rubrics and a list of 
the incipits of the Questiones. Miss Smalley’s other papers on the commentaries are 
‘ Stephen Langton and the Four Senses of Scripture ’, in Speculum, vi(1931), pp. 60-76, 
and ‘ Exempla in the Commentaries of Stephen Langton’, in the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xvii (1933), pp. 121-9. On the evidence of manuscripts, &c., regarding 
Langton’s poetical work see Mlle M. Dulong, ‘ Etienne Langton versificateur ’, in the 
Mélanges Mandonnet (1930), ii. 183-90. Dom A. Wilmart, in a paper first published in 
1924, and recently reprinted in his Auteurs spirituels et textes dévots du moyen dge latin 
(1932), pp. 37-45, suggests that the sequence, Veni sancte spiritus, was composed by 
Langton and transmitted by Innocent III to Ulrich, abbot of St. Gall. Hence came 
Ekkehard’s ascription of it to Pope Innocent. 

* See especially The New Scholasticism, iv. 129 ff. 

* A.L.Gregory, ‘The Cambridge Manuscript of the Questiones of Stephen Langton’, 
in ibid. iv. 165-226. 
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largely on the Questiones, and that Langton was undoubtedly the master to 
whom Geoffrey certainly refers and generally defers. It is possible, as 
Monsignor Lacombe suggests, that Geoffrey was Langton’s bachelor, who 
reported some of the commentaries and the version of the Questiones which 
he used in his own summa.* 

We get a glimpse of a long life of theological teaching: of a little scola 
with a glossed Bible set on a stand in the middle of the room,” of the 
master’s library, containing the chief fathers in full, the works of the 
Lombard, and some of the writings of his contemporaries,’ of the master 
lecturing in course of time on the Scholastic History of the Manducator, the 
whole of the Bible, and the Lombard on St. Paul, and repeating or extending 
courses of lectures on theological problems which arose out of this exegesis, 
and permitted of discussion. By the end of his career as a teacher he was 
able to rearrange the books of the Bible and to divide them into new chapters. 
In addition he was a poet and historian and then, as later, an indefatigable 
preacher. 

Of late years a great number of treatises and essays have been written 
upon the development of theological thought in its numerous aspects at the 
turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As Langton’s importance has 
been more widely realized, the writers of these studies have used his 
Questiones and the work of his contemporaries more freely. It would take me 
far beyond the intention of this note if I were to attempt to give references 
to their discussions of Langton’s teaching. The best introduction to this 
subject is the articles and reviews in the new periodical, Recherches de 
théologie ancienne et médiévale, now in its fifth volume. 


F. M. Powicke. 


1 Ibid. iv. 116 ff. 
2 Studies on the Commentaries, pp. 57, 58, and the evidence there given. 


3 Later scholastics did not as a rule refer to living scholars by name, but Langton 
frequently did; see Studies, pp. 60-2. 
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Documents of the Barons Wars 


HILE reading through the Dugdale manuscripts in the 
\ Bodleian Library the writer came upon a group of tran- 
scriptsfrom an unknown register! of nine documents relating to the 
period 1253-64.2 These documents, copied by Sir William Dugdale 
himself, provide a dated Latin version of Henry III’s complaints 
against the Baronial Council in 1261.3 It was hoped that further 
reference to this register would be found in Dugdale’s printed 
works. The search was unsuccessful, but led to the discovery that 
the names of the Council of Nine appointed in 12644 were known 
to Dugdale from a manuscript cited in his Baronage® as MS. 8 V 8 
Theol., and now MS. Bodley 91.6 This volume, which includes a 
thirteenth-century chronicle of Hyde Abbey and a valuable group 
of documents, will be the subject of another note. In the course 
of this search, however, it became plain that the events of 1264 
had been to some extent misconceived by modern writers, and that 
current views of de Montfort’s régime could be supplemented by a 
use of documents already calendared or in print. 

When Simon de Montfort had won the battie of Lewes (14 May 
1264) a Mise’ was drawn up between the barons on the one hand 
and the captive King Henry and his son on the other. The Mise 
of Lewes has not survived, but it has been generally assumed that 
its contents can be inferred from two documents : one taken from 
Rishanger, the other from the Patent Roll. This view, which has 
had the support of both Stubbs* and Bémont,® depended primarily 
on the abstract of a document headed by Rishanger Compromissio 
pacis post bellum.° A full summary of the official version of this 
was also made accessible in 1910 by the publication of the Calendar 


1 See app. i. ? MS. Dugdale, fo. 135. 

* Ibid., no. 4, and app. ii. I owe the suggestion that this document may have been 
drawn up in March 1260, not 1261, to the Editor, to whom I am much indebted. See 
infra, p. 571. 

* Infra, p. 566. 

5 s.v. Montfort, p. 408, col. 2; Camois, p. 767, col. 1; and Argentine, p. 615, col. 1. 

® Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 1. i, no. 1891. 

7 The word Mise was used loosely. The Mise of Lewes included an agreement to 
submit to arbitration ; the Mise of Amiens was an arbiter’s decision. 

® Constitutional History (3rd edition), ii. 93. 

® Simon de Montfort (1931), pp. 214, 222. 

1° Chronicon de Duobus Bellis, p. 37. 
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of Patent Rolls for 1258-66.1 Along with it was printed in full the 
second document in question, an undated Anglo-Norman memo- 
randum on a schedule attached to the roll. These documents are,” 
in fact, closely connected, but they are not the Mise, nor do they 
summarize it. Both refer specifically to the setting-up of a com- 
mittee of arbiters to amend a peace already made, and it will be 
shown that they are to be dated August-September, not May, 
1264. In attempting to fit these documents into their proper 
context it will be necessary to deal briefly with some aspects 
of the events of May to December 1264, and first of all to state 
what may be known of the Mise of Lewes from more trustworthy 
sources, 

The earliest allusion to the Mise is on the Patent Roll under 
17 May, where it is described as the ‘form of the peace between the 
King and his barons’,? but from this letter we can only learn that 
provision was made for the delivery of prisoners taken by the 
royalists. It is not until 26 May that we have any official know- 
ledge of its contents. On that day a letter* was sent in the name 
of the king to the king of France stating that peace had been made 
and that the form of it was contained in the accompanying letters 
which were sealed with the seals of the king, the Lord Edward, and 
some of the barons. It was asked that Louis would communicate 
with the prelates and barons of France who had been chosen for 
this business so that they might assume the burden of it according 
to the form in the said letters. There then occurs the highly 
significant phrase, ‘If, however, any other and shorter way of 
peace can be found, convenient to us and our kingdom, we propose 
to adopt it.’ A similar request was sent to the queen of France. 
By itself this is not sufficient, but it makes clear that a committee 
of French bishops and nobles were named in the Mise to settle the 
conditions of a permanent peace. 

This is also alluded to in the chronicle of Wykes,® in the Flores, 
and in the Cronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum Londoniarum. All 
knew that the two princes—the Lord Edward and Henry of 
Almaine—were to be given as hostages, and that some kind of 
committee of arbitration was to be established, with powers to 
draw up a final settlement, but they differ in their accounts of its 


1 Cal.of Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, pp.370-1. App.i,no.9, is a copy from Derley Abbey. 

2 Ibid. p. 347. The English translation which is also given is inaccurate in saying 
that the award is not to be published in England. The Anglo-Norman is ‘ que leur dit 
ne pas for en Engleterre’. I take it that the text is corrupt, and that for en Engleterre 
can only mean ‘ except in England ’. 

° Cal. of Pat. Rolls, p. 318. There are further allusions, ibid. p. 320. Peace was 
proclaimed on 25 May (Foedera, 1. i. 441) and in London on 11 June (ibid. p. 443). In 
the Ordinatio reference is made to ‘ Misa apud Lewes facta et postea a partibus con- 
corditer consummata ’. 

* Close Roll, 48 Hen. III, m. 5d. Omitted by Shirley in Royal Letters. 

® Wykes, p. 152. 
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composition. Wykes, a royalist, says that everything in dispute 
was to be settled by five named French nobles, and others chosen 
by them. The Flores! says that Franciscans acted as ambassadors, 
that all night after the battle of Lewes was spent in negotiations, 
and that it was agreed that the king of France should choose 
three French prelates and three French nobles, who should elect 
two Frenchmen, and that these should come to England and 
associate with themselves a third, who was to be English. The 
London Chronicler, apparently confusing the Mise with a later 
committee of arbiters set up in September, says that on the night 
of the battle it was decided that the Provisions should stand, or 
that if this might not be, four bishops or magnates should amend 
them. If the four could not agree they should stand to the award 
of the count of Anjou or the duke of Burgundy, if a majority of the 
barons would accept this. He also says that parliament was to be 
held in London at Whitsuntide, ‘quod nunquam pervenit ad 
effectum ’, a criticism which is probably meant to apply to the 
whole Mise.2 Of the other chroniclers, Hemingburgh gives the 
date, though ambiguously, and adds that the negotiations were 
undertaken by Franciscan and Dominican envoys from de Mont- 
fort. Rishanger gives only the Compromissio,4 which will be dis- 
cussed below. The only other information about the Mise is given 
by Wykes, who states in another context® that John Gifford was 
accused by de Montfort of seizing lands, contrary to the Mise of 
Lewes, of persons who had been captured by other magnates, to 
whom their ransoms should therefore have belonged. This did not 
mean that the Montfortians were not to take any ransoms from 
prisoners. Robert de Stuteville, who was captured at Lewes, had 
to pay Henry de Montfort 1,000 marks for his freedom.® 

Thus, although no copy of the Mise of Lewes’ has come down to 
us, and an accurate knowledge of its contents was probably not 
widely disseminated, it is certain that such a document was sealed, 
and that it stipulated for arbitration by French bishops and nobles. 
The additional information derived from the Flores, that these 
were to elect two others who were to come to England and to con- 
fer with an English representative, is probably correct. The Mise 
also contained clauses for the delivery of prisoners taken by the 
royalists at Northampton, for the giving of hostages, for the appor- 
tioning of ransoms to those who had taken prisoners at Lewes, 


1 The narrative of the additional passage in the Merton MS. of the Flores (iii. 260-1) 
is detailed, clear, and convincing. 

2 Chron. Maior, et Vic. p. 63. 5 Ibid. p. 318. 

* Chronicon de Duobus Bellis, p. 37. 5 Ibid. p. 160. 

® Public Record Office, K. R. Mem. Roll, no. 39, m. 1. 

7 It may have been a document of some length as suggested by Chron. Maior et 
Vie. p. 73: ‘Comes vero Glovernie dixit quod plures articuli qui provisi fuerunt apud 
Oxoniam et apud Liawes, non fuerunt plenarie observati.’ 
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with a prohibition of the seizure of other lands; in this it was 
better statesmanship than the Dictum, which began a process of 
territorial spoliation. 

The next step was to secure the assent of Louis of France, 
whither letters were sent, as noted above, on 26 May. On 6 July 
it was complained that no answer had yet been received.’ Similar 
requests were dispatched on 10 and 31 July,? again complaining 
of Louis IX’s silence. We conclude that from 26 May to 31 July 
Simon is trying sincerely but in vain to get the assent of Louis to 
the Mise ; after that date it is not mentioned in the correspondence 
between the two courts. Before the last request the state of 
English politics had suffered a considerable change by the setting 
up of Simon’s provisional government under the Ordinatio of 
June 1264. This, no doubt, was ‘the shorter way of peace’ at 
which he had hinted in his first letter to Louis of France. 

This famous measure, the Forma regiminis or Ordinatio, was 
made in parliament in London at the end of June 1264.3 Three 
electors were to be chosen to appoint nine councillors, by whose 
advice the king should govern. All were to be sworn, and the king, 
by advice of the Three, was to have the power of removing any of 
the Nine who proved unworthy, and of substituting others. The 
king and the Nine could remove any royal officials great or small, 
found guilty of malpractices. If the Nine could not agree the 
decision was to rest with the three. The king, by the advice of 
the ‘ communitatis prelatorum et baronum’, could remove any 
of the Three. Shortly before the attestation clause it is said that 
this ordinance is to last until the Mise of Lewes—which has been 
consummated by both parties—or other provisions agreed upon 
by them, has been approved. We have thus by the end of June a 
provisional government, the form of which has been much lauded 
by historians, and the reality of Earl Simon’s power may be 
measured by the degree to which this is simpler than the inter- 
locking councils of the previo.: decade. But it was dx finitely 
stated to be a temporary expedient, and it existed long c..ough 
in this form to be copied into a group of contemporary documents 
which give the names of the electors and of the Nine. But in the 
form in which the Ordinatio was enrolled it is preceded by « 
preamble beginning ‘ Hec est forma pacis’ and followed by other 

1 Royal Letters, ii. 257, referring to ‘quedam pacis foedera nuper apud Lewes 
prolocuta per formam cuiusdam Mise ’. 

2 Ibid. p. 257-8. 

3 Foedera, i. 443; Select Charters, pp. 400-2. M. Bémont, op. cit. p. 223, gives 
22 June. The text in MS. Bodley 91 (supported by Ann. Wint. p. 102) gives the date 
as 28 June. This is nearly a week later than the letter authorizing the Three to proceed 
(23 June) and three days later than the confirmation thereof (25 June); printe-* by 
Gilson, ante, xvi. 500), but the completed document might well be drawn up in tinal 


form only when the Nine as well as the Three had been chosen. The version on the 
patent roll gives only ‘ mense Junij ’. 


VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CXCII. 00 
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measures embodying a reassertion of baronial principles. The 
preamble says that 


quedam ordinatio facta in parliamento . . . [c. 24 June] (pro pace regni 
conservanda quousque pax inter dictum dominum regem et barones apud 
Leues, per formam cuiusdam mise prelocuta compleretur), duratura 
omnibus diebus predicti domini regis, et etiam temporibus domini Edwardi 
postquam in regem fuerit assumptus, usque ad terminum quem ex nunc 
duxerit moderandum, firma maneat, stabilis et inconcussa . . .1 


The sense is that ‘ the ordinance (made for the preservation of the 
peace until the Mise of Lewes had been completed) shall last... ’. 
By taking duratura with paz instead of with ordinatio it has been 
possible to regard the whole document,” as printed in the Foedera 
and the ce in the Select Charters, as merely a contemporary pro- 
mulgation of the Ordinatio. Besides making nonsense of the 
preamble this has the disadvantage of disregarding the obviously 
composite character of the document, which is like an inspeximus 
in containing within itself a lesser document which it confirms. 
In the printed text the Ordinatio has become embedded in a 
Forma Pacis of later date. The Ordinatio is between the king, 
the barons, and the community then present ; the Forma Pacis 
is between the king and the Lord Edward, on the one hand, 
and the barons and the whole community of the realm of England, 
on the other. The Ordinatio is to last until the peace of Lewes is 
fulfilled. The Forma Pacis is to last on into the next reign. The 
two documents were clearly not drawn up at the same time, for 
the preamble asserts that the Ordinatio was made in parliament 
at London about the feast of St. John the Baptist last past, and 
in the additional clauses after the dating clause of the Ordinatio 
the latter is referred to as Ordinatione Londoniensi.? Both of these 
seem improbable ways of referring to a parliament then sitting. 

When, then, did the Ordinatio become the Forma Pacis? We 
have seen that Simon was still trying to get Louis IX to assent to 
the Mise on 31 July, when the Ordinatio was already in force, and 
from the tone of the letter it must be assumed that this attempt 
was sincere, and that at the moment he did regard his Ordinatio 
as a temporary expedient. But we know from the Flores that 
Simon revoked his earlier letters to France ‘de compromisso 
Lewensi’ and sent further embassies with letters ‘de nova pace 
amicabili consensu partium ordinata’.4 An attempt must now 
be made to settle the date of this transformation more precisely, 

1 The brackets are mine. 

? The grammatical difficulty was pointed out by Prothero in 1877, Simon de Mont- 


fort, p. 287, n. 1; cf. Ramsay, Dawn of the Constitution, p. 230, and Bémont (old ed.), 
p. 216, n. 1. 

* Cf. Flores, iii. 265: ‘Hec de provisionibus, immo de proditionibus Oxoniensibus, 
Lewensibus, et Londoniensibus.’ 
* Ibid. iii. 261. 
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by piecing together the negotiations from the documents them- 
selves. 

Rishanger’s Compromissio Pacis is a fairly accurate summary 
of the document which was enrolled. The agreement was to 
establish a committee of five—two Englishmen and two French- 
men, with the papal legate as fifth—who were to choose a council 
but not to intermeddle with the delivery or manner of delivery of 
the hostages, nor with the fundamental principle that the coun- 
cillors were to be English. The enrolment and Rishanger’s 
summary vary in one particular, unimportant to the substance of 
the document, but valuable as a means of dating the Compromissio 
itself and the earlier peace to which it alludes. This earlier peace 
is described in the Calendar of Patent Rolls as the peace of Canter- 
bury, which had already been taken to the king of France and 
which was to stand if the Compromissio came to naught. The 
court did not reach Canterbury until 12 August, having been 
previously and continuously at St. Paul’s.1 Rishanger, however, 
in his summary alludes to the peace which was taken to the king 
of France by the master of the Temple (Brother Ambélard). A 
letter exists,” dated 15 August, to the king of France in favour of 
the master of the Temple and others as plenipotentiaries bringing 
a form of peace which has been agreed upon by the king, the Lord 
Edward, and the barons. This confirms Rishanger. A peace, 
therefore, to which both parties have agreed to stand was made at 
Canterbury on or after 12 August but before 15 August, when it 
was sent to France. The letter in favour of the master of the 
Temple is enrolled immediately after the Forma Pacis or confirma- 
tion of the Ordinatio of June. We may assume with some con- 
fidence that the Peace of Canterbury was in fact this Forma Pacis 
or Forma Regiminis, as printed in the Select Charters, with its 
preamble and additional clauses. Simon is struggling to make his 
constitution permanent. It is not yet dated and not yet promul- 
gated, but certain clauses have been added to the ordinances of 
June. The church is to be reformed; the three electors, the 
councillors, bailiffs, castellans, and household officials are all to 
be Englishmen; aliens, lay and clerical, are to come and go and 
reside freely, but not in armed multitudes ; the charters of liberties 
are to be confirmed ; the king, the Lord Edward, and all royalists, 
are to remit all rancour towards the barons and their followers ; 
and ali royal bailiffs are to swear to this. 

The ensuing embassies to France were sent not to persuade 
Louis IX to agree to the Mise, but to persuade him to give his 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, pp. 340-1. The patents are dated St. Paul’s till 1 August 
and Canterbury from 12 August. One, however, is dated perhaps in error, Canter- 
bury, 7 August (p. 342). 

? Ibid. p. 366. 
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blessing to a constitution already in being, but publicly announced 
only as a temporary measure. Arrangements had been made in 
July! for the English and French courts to be at Dover and 
Boulogne respectively during the first half of August, to facilitate 
negotiations. But Simon’s efforts to get his constitution ratified 
by France were thwarted by the uncompromising attitude of the 
papal legate, who threatened excommunication unless the hostages 
were released and he himself allowed to land in England by 
1 September.? A party hostile to Simon were forcing him back to 
the policy of French arbitration agreed upon in the Mise of Lewes. 
His position was still insecure. England was threatened with 
invasion, the royalists were holding out at Pevensey, the marchers 
were unsubdued in the west, and the papacy was avowedly 
hostile. Part of the significance of these committees of arbitration 
lies in their specific reference to dissatisfaction with the ordinatio 
seu forma pacis lately presented to the king of France. A moderate 
baronial party is trying to revert to the terms of the Mise, and 
Simon is not yet strong enough to thwart it. The Compromissio 
Pacis of Rishanger was the result of this opposition. The date is 
between 15 August and 11 September, and its relation to the other 
document which has been treated as a summary of the Mise is not 
in doubt. The two refer the points in dispute to the same set of 
arbiters, with this difference, that the Anglo-Norman memoran- 
dum mentions the legate only as a possible fifth, to be called in if 
the others cannot agree, while the Compromissio treats him as one 
of their number. Neither the memorandum nor the Compromissio 
mention the provisions, and the former refers explicitly to ‘la 
forme de pes ke est accorde entre le rey et ses Barons ’ which the 
four are to examine to see if it is ‘ purveue en bone faye’. The 
memorandum is perhaps a preliminary version of the Com- 
promissio. It is far less definite in its terms of reference, and it is 
in Anglo-Norman while the Compromissio is in Latin. 

The proposed arbitration naturally fell through, because it was 
to be treated of in England, and the legate was not allowed to land.® 








































1 Royal Letters, ii. 257, 263. ? Ramsay, Dawn, p. 230. 

3 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, p. 369 ; Foedera, 1. i. 441. 

* The Compromissio mentions the peace of Canterbury, which was not taken to 
France till 15 August, and 11-13 September another embassy to France appears with 
powers to refer the peace to a differently constituted committee. The four were the 
bishops of Rouen and London, Peter the Chamberlain, and Hugh le Despencer. 

® The doings of the legate are narrated by him in the excommunication of 20 
October. He had summoned the English bishops, but they sent only proctors whom 
he would not recognize, telling them to publish the ban against Simon de Montfort and 
all his adherents (12 August). Wykes (p. 156) says that the bishops met the legate on 
8 September, but is probably confusing the embassy of 11 September with an earlier 
one. The dates of the mobbing of the envoys at Boulogne (Flores, ii. 501; Royal 
Letters, p. 278) and of the return of the bishops with the bull (Flores, ibid., Rishanger, 
p. 39; Dunstaple, p. 234; Chron. Maior. et Vic. pp. 64-5 ; Wykes, pp. 156) cannot be 
fixed with certainty. 
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Perhaps as a further concession Henry of Almaine was tempor- 
arily liberated, at the beginning of September, to act as envoy 
to France. On his return a second committee was appointed 
to examine and amend the form of peace. It consisted of the 
bishop of London, Hugh le Despencer, the count of Anjou, and the 
abbot of Bec, with the archbishop of Rouen as arbiter if they 
could not agree. The papal legate was omitted. It is not said 
whether the matter was to be treated of in England or France, but 
the Forma Pacis was taken to France by the bishops of Win- 
chester and Worcester, and Peter de Montfort, to treat with King 
Louis and the legate concerning the reformation of England, and 
with power to refer this to ‘certain persons’. Two days later 
others were added to them.? Matters were, however, cut short by 
the excommunication of Simon and all his adherents on 20 October 
by the papal legate, against which the English bishops appealed at 
the council of Reading.* Further negotiations were hopeless, but 
the threatened invasion of England had failed to materialize, and 
now the marchers came to terms. So on 13 December the pro- 
visions of Oxford were reaffirmed at Worcester, and Simon took 
steps for the public and solemn setting-up of his constitution, 
which though converted from an Ordinatio into a Forma Pacis had 
not yet been published. On 14 February it was disclosed in 
parliament that the king had sworn to maintain the peace, and 
on 11 March the hostages were ‘ liberated’. There have thus been 
three stages in the negotiations with France, concerning respec- 
tively the Mise of Lewes (26 May to 31 July), the new constitution 
embodied in the Peace of Canterbury (15 August and the next few 
days), and a reversion to the policy which lay behind the Mise 
(perhaps 20 August to October). Each was equally fruitless, and 
from about the end of October the envoys to France appear to be 
plenipotentiaries no longer, and further negotiations were a sham.°® 

We may here state briefly what is known of the Committee of 
Nine set up under the Ordinatio. The three electors are well 
known. They were de Montfort, Gloucester, and the bishop of 
Chichester.* The names of the Nine are known from a list in MS. 
Bodley 91.7 An interesting and unusual feature of the important 
group of documents which this book contains is that all are 


1 His Licentia transfretandi, dated 24 August, is calendared below, app. i, no. 8. 
There is a notification that he has gone to France (4 September) in Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
p. 345. 

? Cal. of Pat. Rolls, p. 370. 

3 Wykes, p. 156; Dunstaple, p. 239. 

* Chron. Maior. et Vic. p. 71. 

5 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, p. 476, 20 January 1265, ‘ to set before him the affairs of himself 
and the realm’; 14 April, ‘ touching the state of the king and of the realm and of other 
matters ” (ibid.). 

® Foedera, 1. i. 444. 

7 Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, u1. i, no. 1891. 
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accurately dated.1_ The text of the Ordinatio is given without the 
additions which converted it into the Peace of Canterbury. The 
dating clause is followed by ‘ nomina signatorum ’, ‘ nomina con- 
siliariorum ’, and ‘ primi electores seu confirmatores ’. The names 
of the councillors are as follows : the bishop of London (Henry de 
Sandwich), Humphrey de Bohun, junior, Adam of Newmarket, 
Peter de Montfort, Roger de St. John, Ralph de Kamays (alias 
Camoys), Giles de Argenteuil (i.e. Argentine), the chancellor 
(John de Chishull and then Thomas of Cantilupe), the treasurer 
(Henry, prior of St. Radegonde). 

It is not a list of great men. We look in vain for the insurgent 
earls, Bigod, Ferrars, Lacey, or Vere. Even the greater men of 
the second rank, such as Fitz-John and d’Eyvile, are excluded. 
It is a council of lesser barons with a strong official element. 

With this list before us it is comparatively simple to see what the 
Nine were doing. Humphrey de Bohun, the eldest son of the earl, 
became constable of Winchester on 23 July 1264 and so remained 
until 3 June 1265 ;3 consequently he plays no part in the central 
administration. Ralph Camoys of Torpel, co. Northants., was 
appointed constable of Pevensey on 18 July 1264, but ‘is prevented 
from going there ** because the castle was still in the hands of the 
royalists. So safe an appointment was perhaps made because his 
loyalty to the new régime was suspected. He is the royalist partisan 
on the committee, for he sent his service to the siege of Kenilworth® 
and became keeper of the counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge 
in August 1266.6 This alone is suggestive, but more conclusive 
evidence is provided by the jurors of Hampshire, who said that 
Sir Ralph was ‘ never an enemy of the King ” and again that ‘ the 
said Ralph was always faithful to the King ’.6 He played in fact 
only a short and minor part in the work of administration. He 
attested a charter at Westminster on 23 February 1265, and was 
summoned to the parliament of that year.2 He was about 40 or 
50 in 1264. Peter de Montfort, who came of an old Anglo-Norman 
family, had for years been Simon’s close associate,’° and had in 
recent years been one of the Fifteen." With Roger de St. John 
and Giles de Argentine he seems to have been constantly at court, 
















































































































1 Some were used by Halliwell in his edition of the Chronicon de Duobus Bellis, and 
Professor Jacob derived from it a text of the provisions of January-February 1263 
(Studies, p. 76). 

? The Mise of Amiens and its subsidiary documents are also given separately and 
not in one long instrument as on the patent roll. 

5 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, pp. 337, 429. See also The Complete Peerage (new 
ed.), vi. 462. 
Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, p. 363. See The Complete Peerage (new ed.), ii. 516. 
Misc. Ing. no. 715 (Hunts.). ® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, p. 671. 
Misc. Ing. no. 697. 8 Ibid. no. 699. 
Cal. of Charter Rolls, ii. 49. 10 Bémont, op. cit. p. 48. 
11 Ibid. p. 156. 
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thus fulfilling the ordinance that three of the council should be 
constantly with the king. Giles, who came of a family which had 
been settled in Hertfordshire since the eleventh century,! was a 
man of middle age.2_ He had been steward of the household in 
1259,3 one of the Twelve under the provisions‘, and in 1264 was a 
custos pacis in Cambridgeshire. He was summoned to Earl 
Simon’s parliament in 1265.6 Roger de St. John is in June 1265 
described as the king’s secretary,’ having been previously constable 
of Oxford from 8 December 1264. Adam of Newmarket was ‘a 
Lincolnshire knight, who had represented the barons at Amiens, 
and been captured at Northampton in April 1264.8 Under de 
Montfort’s rule he became steward of the household.® He appears 
at court in March 1265!° and had been summoned to parliament," 
but in January of that year had been occupied in bringing in the 
northern barons.!* Of the ex officio members, John de Chishull, who 
had already been treasurer and chancellor of the exchequer, be- 
came chancellor in December 1263, and so remained ‘for nearly six 
months’.!* He was succeeded on 22 February 1265 by Thomas de 
Cantilupe, nephew of Walter, bishop of Worcester," but Cantilupe 
himself was superseded in the care of the great seal by the keeper of 
the wardrobe under the supervision of three of the Nine on 7 May." 
Of the baronial treasurer appointed in November 1264, Henry, 
prior of St. Radegonde’s, little is heard.1* Before his appointment 
a baron of the exchequer, Roger de la Leye, was appointed acting 
treasurer, a position which he had already occupied in 1263.1” 
Thus, of the Council of Nine one was reputed a royalist, and 
not until the end of 1264 did the barons have their own chancellor 
and treasurer. The rest are known partisans of de Montfort, not 
one being definitely an adherent of Gloucester. Four of them had 
played a leading part in the events leading to the Mise of Amiens : 
Newmarket, Montfort, “ohun, and Cantilupe. They include the 
chancellor, the treasurer. a steward of the household, a former 
steward, a man who could be described as ‘ secretarius regis ’. 
The constables of the royal castles of Oxford and Winchester, and 
it was proposed, Pevensey, are of their number. 
No scheme of rotation can be discerned in the presence of the 


1 Vict. Co. Hist., Herts. iii. 182. They held the manor of Wymondley, by sergeanty 
of rendering a silver-gilt cup at the coronation feast. 


2 Cal. of Inq. Post Mortem, Henry III, no. 93. % Tout, Chapters, i. 298. 

* Bémont, op. cit., p. 157, n. 4. He is wrongly classed as an alien (ibid. p. 159). 

5 Foedera, i. 442. ® Ibid. p. 449. 

7 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, p. 432. 8 Tout, Chapters, i. 310. 

® Ibid. 10 Cai. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, p. 416. 
11 Foedera, i. 449. 12 Ibid. p. 400 

13 Tout, Chapters, i. 296, n. 3, and 309. 14 Loe. cit. 15 Ibid. 


16 Tout, Place of Edward II, p. 334. 
17 P.R.O., K. R. Mem. Roll, 38, m. 3, and 39, m.2. He was chancellor of the ex- 
chequer until 1276 (Madox, p. 748). 
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Nine at court. But that a primary function was to exercise a 
strict control over the use of the Great Seal is evident from the 
frequency with which letters patent and close are warranted! by 
persons named, who upon analysis turn out to be members of the 
Council of Nine. It had been provided in 1258 that the chancellor 
should have only a limited authority in the issue of patents; all 
documents not ‘ of course’ were to be warranted by responsible 
persons before he sealed them. Consequently a feature of the 
attempts at conciliar government in 1258-60 and in 1264-5 was 
the regularity with which the authority for the issue of the patent 
is named upon the roll, and the practice did not attain such a 
degree of consistency again until towards the end of the century. 
Throughout the period June 1264 to 28 June 1265 patents were 
authenticated in considerable numbers by Simon himself and the 
justiciar, and a number by the whole council or by some one 
named and ‘ others of the Council’. Camoys does not appear 
after September 1264 ; the bishop of London is mentioned occasion- 
ally until March 1265; Newmarket only warrants half a dozen 
in the whole twelve months. In February 1265 the three at court 
seem to have been Cantilupe, the chancellor, Adam of Newmarket, 
a steward of the household, and Peter de Montfort, who was privy 
seal. But from 16 April to 28 June 1265 a group of some fifteen 
patents are warranted by three of the Nine: Giles of Argentine, 
Roger de St. John, and Peter de Montfort. These are the three 
to whom the supervision of the Great Seal was committed on 7 
May. They were faithful to the end, Roger and Peter being killed 
at Evesham.? More than half of these fifteen patents are also 
warranted by Simon, and the justiciar, but there can be little 
doubt that an attempt was being made to adhere strictly to that 
clause of the ordinance which stipulated for the presence of three 
of the Nine continually at court. In this Gloucester played no part. 
His name was not used after 4 June. He was not only excluded 
from his fair share of the territorial spoils, but he was kept away 
from the king® and from the business of administration. Thus 
the Council of Nine is not all-powerful. Earl Simon did not neglect 
the routine of business, and the justiciar played a part just as 
important as he had in 1259-60. So far as they can be discerned 
the activities of the Council of Nine are closely parallel with those 
of the Fifteen before the war, and almost every word that Professor 
Powicke wrote of the latter is applicable te the former.* 
The discovery of the names of the Nine has falsified prophecy 






































































































































1 Cf. Maxwell Lyte, The Great Seal, p. 181, and for the later practice, the preface to 
the Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Edward III, 1327-1330. 2 Annals of Oseney, p. 171. 

* * Excluso comite Glovernie, quem solum de regno timebant posse tante colliga- 
tionis laqueos enervare ’ (Flores, p. 263). 

* *Some Observations on the Baronial Council (1258-60) and the Provisions of 
Westminster ° (in Essays ... presented to T. F. Tout), pp. 124-6. 
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chiefly in this, that the three electors are not among them. This 
might be suspected from the Ordinatio and the composition of the 
Three. From the former it is plain the Nine are to be completely 
subordinate to the Three, and that if the Three disagree, two of 
them can carry the question. The latter gives us Leicester and 
Gloucester with the bishop of Chichester as a make-weight. It is 
evident that the whole scheme is nothing more than a veil to cover 
Simon’s autocracy. The councillors did in fact remain true to him 
in the quarrel with Gloucester. 

It is a difficult year: a Mise whose precise terms cannot be 
discovered, but about which it is certain that it stipulated for 
French arbitration ; the choice of a council of Nine, whose doings, 
except in so far as they controlled the Great Seal, are largely 
hidden from us; a peace of Canterbury, enrolled without date, 
which is no sooner sealed and sent to France than a committee is 
established to amend it ; a second committee for the same purpose, 
and further fruitless negotiations with France, leading to the 
renewed promulgation of the peace with every solemnity as a 
permanent measure in the parliament of 1265. The clue is partly 
in the administrative history of the period. In 1264, as noticed 
above, de Montfort had not a free hand, and for this reason ‘the 
only really revolutionary period was the first half of 1265’. 
Simon had agreed against his will to the Mise and the consequent 
French arbitration, and had at once hinted at finding another and 
shorter way. But this Ordinatio provoked discontent, which came 
to a head when he tried to force the barons to publish the Peace 
of Canterbury, and which is mentioned in the terms of reference 
of the committees established to amend the latter. The two 
documents mentioned at the beginning of this article, and which 
have been so often treated as summaries of the Mise of Lewes, are, 
in fact, three or four months later and reveal a conservative party 
within the baronial ranks trying to revert to the terms of the Mise. 
Its gradual submersion is witnessed in what is known of the Council 
of Nine. N. DENHOLM-YOUNG. 


APPENDIX I 
Dugdale’s extracts are headed : 
Ex MS. veteri (de tempore scilicet Regis Henrici tertii) plurima ad abbatiam de Darley” 
in comitatu Derbie necnon historica quedam continente. Nunc scilicet xiij Maij anno 
domini 1647 in custodia Samuelis Roper de Kirkby Monachorum in comitatu War’ 
armigeri (MS. Dugdale 20, fo. 135°). 
This volume cannot now be traced. Conceivably it was once part of the 
cartulary now Cott. MS. Titus C. ix* in the British Museum, which is 


1 Tout, op. cit. i. 300. 
? The abbey of Derley, or Derby, founded by Robert de Ferrers, second earl of 


Derby, about 1154, is on the Derwent about four miles north of Derby, and so not a 
great distance from Burton. 


* A few extracts in Bodleian Library MS. Dodsworth 82 (S.C. 5023), fos. 45-61 are 
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plainly incomplete. Of the nine documents copied by Dugdale numbers 
1, 2, 5, are well known. Number 4 is here printed in Appendix II. 


1. (Fo. 135°, from fo. 46° of the cartulary.) ‘ Inquisitiones per 
Archidiaconatos episcopatus Lincolniensis . . .’ Printed from 
another text in Wilkins, Concilia, i. 627-8. 

. (Fo. 137, from fo. 109¥ of the cartulary.) Sentence of excommunica- 
tion against transgressors of Magna Carta and the Charter of the 
Forest [13 May] 1253. Printed in Foedera, 1. i. 289, and elsewhere. 

. (Fo. 137%, from fo. 180° of the cartulary.) Letter of Innocent IV 
granting to Ralph Fitz-Nicholas and his wife and household the 
privilege of hearing mass even in churches and chapels which may be 
under interdict (1243-54). For Ralph see Bémont, op. cit. pp. 70, 
131. This document is not in the printed Régistres. 

. (Ibid., from fos. 243° to 244° of the cartulary.) ‘Hee sunt grava- 
mina pro quibus dominus Rex (scilicet Henricus tertius) queritur de 
consilio.’ Printed as Appendix IT. 


The differences between this and the document published by Professor 
Jacob’ as the Complaints of Henry III against the Baronial Council, are: in 
the first place, that this is in Latin and dated, while the other is in Anglo- 
Norman, undated, and contains after each complaint the reply of the 
council. Articles 13, 19, 25-9 in the Anglo-Norman are not found in the 
Latin: the usurpations of bailiffs of franchises (13) ; a complaint against 
the unjust behaviour of the Council of Fifteen (19); that through default 
of the council the king had been unable to fulfil his obligations in the matter 
of Sicily (25); that the council had failed to carry out their promised 
reforms (26, 27) ; ‘ those in office no longer administered, but were servants 
where they ought to have been masters’ (28); ‘the sheriffs and bailiffs 
appointed by the Council were debasing the king’s justice and bringing 
shame upon the country ’ (29). In the Latin version printed below articles 
6, 7, 19, 20, and 21, are not represented in the Anglo-Norman. The king 
complains that even those whom he impleads are of the council, against 
his will and contrary to his agreement with the barons (6) ; that they daily 
circumscribe his rights, and no one is the better for it (19) ; that they allow 
the Lord Edward to use against the Crown resources which were given him 
for its honour and support (20), and that some of them have alienated him 
from his father (21). Other differences in detail are noted below. 

Thus the two documents are not simply versions of the same original. 
The order of clauses is not the same, and certain clauses are peculiar to each 
version. The Latin is drawn up in a more permanent form, with a dating 
clause. It contains merely the gravamina without the replies of the council : 
it is simpler, shorter, and more easily intelligible. These differences are 
suggestive. Professor Jacob has dated the Anglo-Norman document 


also in Mon. Angl. vi. The whole volume, which is of the late fourteenth century, is calen- 
dared in Derb. Arch. Journal (1904), pp. 82-140. A second cartulary, in 1780 the property 
of Dr. Farmer, master of Emanuel College, Cambridge, was acquired by Gough and is 
now MS. Gough Derbyshire 1 in the Bodleian Library. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5822, is 
Cole’s transcript of this. Tanner cites a register and muniments penes .. . Clay of 
of Criche, co. Derby, and a register penes Robert, earl of Kingston, in 1630 (not now 
among the Manvers MSS. in Hist. MSS. Comm., Report IX), which cannot be traced. 
1 Ante, xii. 559-71. 
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* towards the end of March or the early part of April 1261 ’ (loc. cit. p. 561), 
while the Latin document is dated 9 March ‘ 1260’, which in an English 
official document of that period would naturally be interpreted as 1261. 
But this copy comes from Derley, and is not dated in chancery fashion. 
We cannot be certain that the canons of Derley did not reckon their year 
from Christmas, or from 1 January. It is known that the Benedictine 
abbeys kept up the old reckoning from Christmas—for the most part 
superseded in England from the twelfth century—sometimes up to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. This conclusion is probable from the 
emphatic language against the Lord Edward, who was formally reconciled 
with his father in April 1260. (Arts. 20, 21, cf. Dict. Nat. Biog. xviii. 16.) 
A mention of his opposition as a present fact in March 1261 would be unique 
and improbable, for Edward had gone to Gascony as viceroy in September 
1260, and this article is not in the later complaints. So strong a statement 
of his action enforces the belief that 9 March 1260 is meant, whether or not 
this is the way in which the original document was dated. This solution 
has, furthermore, the advantage of accounting for the other discrepancies 
between these gravamina and the grievaunces as set down in 1261. After 
another twelve months of conciliar government the king had discovered 
more precise grievances against the bailiffs of franchises, the complete 
default of the council in the matter of Sicily, and their utter failure to carry 
out their programme of reform. Some articles concerning the council’s 
injuries to the king are omitted, and more is made of the injustice and utter 
futility of the council. Use could then be made of points of attack not 
available in March 1260, such as the loss of Builth Castle to the Welsh 
(11 June 1260). 

The document may be accepted, then, as the first step in the royalist 
reaction against the form of government established under the ‘ Provisions 
of Oxford’. Henry was at St. Omer, after sealing the peace with France, 
which considerably improved his financial position. He issued his mani- 
festo against the council and six weeks later was back in England. The 
young Edward, after supporting the ‘ bachelors’ and helping to win the 
provisions of Westminster, was soon afterwards reconciled to the king, who 
now charged de Montfort with treason (the document is printed in Simon 
de Montfort, old ed., pp. 343-53) and followed this up with a second attack 
on the council, which was answered item by item about April 1261. 
Alexander IV’s bull releasing the king from his oath to observe the pro- 
visions (13 April 1261) emboldened him sufficiently to dismiss the baronial 
ministers and disregard the council. What Professors Jacob and Bémont 
have already said about the Anglo-Norman document need not here be 
repeated. It will be sufficient to emphasize ‘ that it conveniently gathers 
up the motives animating the monarchy in its struggle against the 
aristocracy’. 


5. (Fo. 138%, frora fos. 281* to 284* of the cartulary). Demand for 
money for the Sicilian enterprise, printed in Ann. Burt. p. 390, 
where it occurs under the year 1256. Cf. Ann. Winton. p. 96, and 
see further Ramsay, Dawn, pp. 162-3. Begins: ‘ Petit dominus 
rex’, ends: ‘ indistincte legate’. Here followed immediately by 


1 Bémont, Simon de Monéfort (1931 ed.), p. 189. 


OU 


~I 


2 
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Petunt Barones, for text of which see Jacob, Studies in the Period of 
Baronial Reform and Rebellion, p. 77. The second article ‘ de castris ’ 
is omitted. The article ‘ quod religiosi’ occurs after the article ‘ de 
hoc’: the phrase ‘ et dicitur cape quia non venit et hoc sine iudicio ’ 
is added at the end of the article ‘ ubi aliquis’: the last two articles 
are missing. Ends (imperfectly) : ‘ pro ipso pe[tente].. .’ 


. (Fo. 140, from fos. 295* to 296% of the cartulary.) Letters patent 


of the earls, barons, and communitas of England declaring ‘ their 
refusal to restore to (Aymer de Valence) the temporalities of the see 
of Winchester as directed by Walascus, papal chaplain and peniten- 
tiary, on the ground that he was outlawed ’—the procedure is 
explained—‘ on a charge of homicide ’ (Catalogue of Royal MSS., 10 
A. 5, which contains in § 39, fo. 151¥, another copy, dated by the 
editors of 28 January 1259-December 1260). Bémont, op. cit. 
p. 167, n. 3, citing Professor Treharne’s article, ante, xl. 403-11, puts 
William’s arrival in August 1259 and his departure on 11 September. 
This is perhaps early in September 1259. 


. (Fo. 140°, from fos. 341> to 342* of the cartulary.) Letter of 


Henry of Sandwich, bishop of London, and other bishops to Gilbert 
de Clare, earl of Gloucester, protesting against the outrages of his 
servants upon churches and ecclesiastical persons. Begins: after 
the salutation, ‘ Dominus potens’. The mention of Gilbert and his 
allies as having striven successfully on behalf of the State against 
larger numbers is no doubt a reference to Lewes (14 May 1264). This 
may be the result of Simon de Montfort’s appeal to the bishops of 
the southern province to excommunicate the marchers, on 8 June 
1265 (Foedera, i. 456). 


. (Fo. 141, from fos. 342 to 343* of the cartulary.) ‘ Obligacio 


facta pro transfretatione domini H[enrici] filii regis Alemannie ’, 
dated ‘ Acta fuerunt hec in monasterio sancte Trinitatis Cantuarie, 
anno gratie Mcclxiiij® die sancti Bartholomei apostoli (a° 48 H. 3)’ 
[24 August 1264]. See Bémont, op. cit. pp. 214, 225, and cf. Foedera, 
i. 446. 


. (Fo. 141’, from fos. 343° to 344* of the cartulary.) Begins: 


* Actum est pro reformacione’. This is also on the Patent Roll and 
is given in abstract by Rishanger, Chronicon de Duobus Bellis, p. 37. 
It is discussed above in connexion with the Mise of Lewes. 


APPENDIX II 


Hec sunt gravamina pro quibus dominus rex (scilicet Henricus iijtius)' 


queritur de consilio suo. 


1 [20].? Inprimis quod illi de consilio domini regis non sunt prosecuti 
P q g P 


negotium Sicilie et Apulie cum effectu, nec ad hoc intenderunt sicut pro- 


miserunt. Ita quod dominus Rex indebitatus est pro hoc ad C mille* mar- 
carum et amplius pro defectu ipsorum. 


1 This is Dugdale’s gloss. 

? The bracketed numbers refer to the corresponding articles in the Anglo-Norman 
gravamina (ante, xli. 559-71). 

® The Anglo-Norman document has ‘ij ¢ m’. 


fo. 244a. 
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2 [21]. Item dominus rex exhereditatus est vel quasi, de terra sua 
Wallie pro defectu consilii et auxilii ad quam recuperandam promiserunt se 
opem et operam efficacem impensur’ et nichil ad huc fecerunt.' 

3 [1]. Item de debitis suis adquietandis nichil fecerunt et dominus rex 
minus expendit quam solebat et nichil dat et parum habet, ita quod omnes 
proventus regni sui quos percipit non sufficiunt ad tenuem sustentationem 
hospicij sui eo quod prouentus et [fo. 138] redditus terre sue et scaccarii sui 
plus diminuuntur modo quam prius de x milia marcarum et amplius. 

4 [2]. Item de regno Anglie nulla exhibetur iusticia communis sed 
totum regnum depauperatum est plus quam prius. 

5 [3]. Item iura domini regis deperiunt cotidie in manibus prauorum 
balliuorum quos ipsi de consilio posuerunt qui non sunt ausi ingredi aliquas 
terras cuiuscumque de consilio ad iusticiam faciendam ut deceret. 

6. Item de quibus dominus rex conquiritur graviter, et ipsi qui dominum 
regem implacitant sunt de consilio suo contra rationabilem voluntatem 
domini regis et contra conuentionem hab‘tam inter dominum regem et ipsos. 

7 [5]. Item quando dominus rex posuit se in consilio ipsorum non 
posuit se in custodia sua cum sit plene etatis ut videtur aliquibus quoniam 
si ipse rex diceret melius quam ipsi quod dictum suum staret et quod ipsi 
non facerent peius quam ipse dixerit et insuper iniuriatum est domino regi 
quod cum nominaret bonos et utiles ministros scilicet iustic’ cancell’ et 
thesaur’ ipsi de consilio minus idoneos contra voluntatem suam prefecerunt, 
et tales qui officium suum penitus ignorabant.? 

8 [4]. Item nulla ratio quam rex pretendit potest stare, sed ipsi de 
consilio sic dicunt : volumus et decrevimus ita fieri : nullam aliam rationem 
pretendentes.° 

9 [7]. Item faciunt tractatus suos et consilia sua in diversis locis 
domino rege nesciente super quibus nec requirunt dominum regem super 
hoc, nec eum vocant ad consilium plus quam minorem regni. 

10 [6]. Item constituunt novos ballivos ad iura domini regis seruanda 
pro voluntate sua sine rege, ita quod ballivi illi non reputant se cum rege 
propter quod iura sua dissimulant vt placeant aliis plus quam sibi. 

11 [8]. Item alii* subtraxerunt regi posse suum et dignitatem regalem 
quod nullus perficit preceptum suum sed minus obedient mandato suo quam 
minori de consilio. 

12 [17]. Item nituntur amouere a domino rege illos quos plus diligit et 
que bene sciunt expedire negotia sua ad commodum honorem et voluntatem 
domini regis. 

13 [18]. Item malefactores et predones discurrentes per patriam varias 
depredaciones faciunt ita quod nuper familia domini regis in transitu suo 
depredata fuit in passu de Alton® et minati sunt depredari carectas domini 


1 The fall of Builth Castle is specified in the Anglo-Norman. 

? The second half of art. [4] in the French. 

* The beginning of art. [4] in the French. 

* Manuscript: ‘alio’, which is not probable in medieval Latin. 

® The ‘ pass of Alton’ is in Hampshire on the Pilgrim’s Way from Southampton 
to Canterbury, seventeen miles from Winchester, and also on the London—Southampton 
road. The road at this point passes through a wood, notorious for murders and high- 
way robberies. It is here that Edward is said to have fought Adam Gurdon in single 
combat (Vict. Co. Hist., Hants, ii. 473). Inquisition was made concerning the recent 
homicides, &c., there in 1262 (Cal. of Misc. Ing. vol. i, no. 269; cf. Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
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regis et dare insult’ domino regi tales’ correctiones modo sunt per Angliam 
et non alie.* 

14 [22]. Item? pro defectu ipsorum de consilio prorogata est extenta de 
Age’ ad dampnum et dedecus domini regis. 

15 [23]. Item estimatio pecunie recipiende a domino rege Francie in 
forma pacis pro militibus prorogata est per defectum. 

16 [14]. Item quidam de magnatibus minantur domino regi et plebi 
plusquam prius et de iniuriis per ipsos factis nulle fiunt emende ut deceret. 

17 [15]. Item sokemanni et alii tenentes domini regis magis grauantur 
modo et peius quam alii de regno. 

18 [16]. Item domus castrorum et maneriorum domini regis et libertates 
sue decidunt et deperiunt pro defectu auxilii. 

19 [cf. 15, 17]. Item de die in diem nituntur artare et diminuere statum 
regis contra voluntatem suam nullo alio commodo inde proveniente. 

20. Item permittunt Edwardum filium regis distrahere* que dominus 
rex ei dedit in augmentum corone Anglie et que ei [fo. 138] tradita fuerunt 
ut non separentur a corona Anglie sicut patet per cartas suas. 

21. Item per consilium quorundam subtractus est ab amicitia et volun- 
tate paterna facienda. 

22 [9]. Item dominus rex nullam habet potestatem de sigillo suo sed 
illi de consilio modo disponunt pro voluntate sua domino rege nesciente. 

23 [10]. Item cum placita mota coram domino rege debeant et con- 
sueuerunt coram ipso placitari, derogatur honori regis quod placita illa 
trahuntur post Iustic’ Anglie vbicunque agat in remotis, ita quod nullus 
aliquod remedium reportat apud regem pro defectu Iusticiarii secum 
existentis vnde multi conqueruntur et grauantur ob defectum iusticie 
consuete. 

24 [12]. Item cum rex ab antiquo debeat conferre wardas suas illis 
maxime qui sibi bene seruierunt et diu, iam adeo restringitur sua potestas 
quod quicquid ipse de restitutione heredum vel aliis ad hoc spectantibus 
preceperit mandatum suum non expletur set potius contemnitur tanquam 
non regnaret et hoc in preiudicium ipsius et heredum suorum. 

25 [11]. Item Iusticiarius mittit brevia sua per Angliam de ardua 
1258-1266, p. 234. Henry III was at Winchester 21-3 January 1261 and to reach it 
probably passed through Alton (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-1266, pp. 138-9), but he was also 
there 23-9 September 1259, having previously been at Guildford (14 September) and 
North Waltham (19 September), so that he probably did not touch Alton on the way 
to Winchester. But on the way back we find him at Chawton, only a mile or two from 
Alton on the same road (1 October) and next day at Guildford again (2 October). The 
Patent and Fine Rolls only reveal one other visit to Winchester (25-30 August 1260) 
during the period July 1258—April 1261. It is, therefore, highly probable that the attack 
on the royal baggage-train took place on 1-2 October 1259. Though not important in 
itself, it was necessary to show that this, the only event which might affect our view of 
the date of the gravamina, did not conflict with the conclusion arrived at from other 
evidence. It does in fact fit in well with the other data. 

1 The Anglo-Norman ‘et a ceo amendre nul conseil est mys’ suggests that the 
meaning behind this corrupt passage was ‘ such depredations are common throughout 
England and the Council has done nothing to check them’. 

? Manuscript: Item. 

8 Distrahere may refer to Edward’s pawning estates to others, as he had to William 
of Valence (Matth. Paris, v. 678-9). The lands in question—Stamford and Grantham 
in Lincolnshire—were actually worth about £380 a year (P.R.O., Min. Acct., gen. ser. 
1094/11). They were granted to William de Warenne in 1263 (Rot. Hund. i. 354 ; Plac. 
de Quo Wor. p. 429, and further Farrer, Fees, iii. 307). 
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gratia’ inconsulto rege ad placitandum coram [ustic’ ubicunque fuerint 
super hiis que placitari solent coram domino rege et pro quibus consueuit 
magnam recipere pecuniam et nichil capit per quod sigillum suum deteriora- 
tum est de finibus pro graciis concedendis. 

26 [24]. Item cum omnes de consilio iurauerunt regi fidelitatem et 
honorem terrenum sibi et heredibus suis exhibere, ipsi quasi illius iuramenti 
immemores et obliti ob voluntatem et gratuitam obligationem domini regis 
eis factam de stando consiliis ipsorum super releuatione et status regis et 
regni ipsum cum honore et pristina dignitate regali priuauerunt contra 
primum iuramentum de homagiis et contra secundum iuramentum de iure 
et honore regi seruandis prout inter ipsos conuenit, ut in prouerbiis: Qui 
nimis emungit sanguinem elicit.? Dat. vije Idus Marcii Anno domini M°cclx°. 


[9 March 1260.] 


1 Anglo-Norman graunt grace. 2 Cf. Prov. xxx. 33. 
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Lhe Manuscripts of the Trish ‘Modus 


Tenendi Parlamentum’ 


HE manuscripts of the Irish Modus Tenendi Parliamentum., 

unlike those of the English version, are few and hitherto they 
have not been above suspicion. There are seven extant. Six are 
transcripts made in the seventeenth century, and upon certain of 
these the best published text of the document has been based. The 
seventh manuscript was briefly and inaccurately described in the 
eleventh report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission.’ It was 
then part of the Bridgewater or Ellesmere collection, which was 
acquired in 1917? by the Huntington Library, California; by means 
of photographs and through the courtesy of its custodians, it has 
now been examined. It is thus possible, for the first time, to bring 
under review the evidence about all the extant manuscripts and to 
put forward certain conclusions as to their classification, authenti- 
city, and origin. 

Two versions ° of the Irish Modus Tenendi Parliamentum have 
been edited for publication, one (1692) by Anthony Dopping, 
bishop of Meath, and the other (1910) by Dr. Robert Steele. 
Dopping’s edition * is admittedly based on a manuscript which has 
disappeared without leaving a trace, but it is, in the main, identical 
with two seventeenth-century transcripts, E. 3. 18, 1-10, in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Additional MS. 33505, a roll acquired by the 
British Museum in 1889. It will be convenient to call Dopping’s 
text and the manuscripts in agreement with it the Irish transcripts. 
The other version was edited by Dr. Steele > from a transcript made 

1 Report XI, appen., pt. vii, p. 129. ‘ Modus tenendi Parliamenta in Ireland, ex- 
emplification by Sir John Talbot ‘‘ de Halomshire ’’, Lieutenant of Ireland, at Trym, 
12 Jan. an. Hen. [VI] 6 [1428] of articles written on a parchment roll taken with Sir 
Christopher Preston at the time of his arrest at Clane ; together with articles written on 
a paper schedule and taken at the same time as to the form of election of the king and 
doing homage ; fragment of the Great Seal.’ 


2 Bulletin of the Huntington Library, no. 1, May 1931, p. 48. 

5 Vestiges of a third version may, perhaps, be traced in one manuscript (see infra, 
App. B, pp. 597-600). 

* First edition, Dublin 1692; new edition, Dublin 1772. 

5 Bibliotheca Lindesiana, vol. v; a Bibliography of Royal Proclamations of the 
Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns and of others published under authority, 1485-1714, with 


an Essay on their origin and use by Robert Steele: vol. i, England and Wales, Oxford 
1910, pp. elxxxviii—cxcii. 
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by William Hakewill, a well-known lawyer and antiquary of the 
first part of the seventeenth century. Hakewill’s transcript was 
the source of Selden’s copy, now in the Library of Cambridge 
University.2, A third copy, E. 318, fos. 10 to 15, is in Trinity 
College, Dublin; though virtually identical with the Hakewill 
transcripts, it bears a note stating that it was written for Daniel 
Molyneux, Ulster King-of-Arms (1597 to 1632), from an original 
‘remayning in the hands of ’ Sir Robert Cotton.? An incomplete 
transcript, preserved among the Rawlinson manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, was the work of the Irish historian Ware (+1666) ; 
it occurs among series of extracts from manuscripts in the Cotton 
collection. These four manuscripts form a second group which 
may be styled the English transcripts. 

The classification is based upon definite textual variations be- 
tween the two groups. Though many of Dopping’s readings may 
be accounted for as failures to read or to understand an abbreviated 
script, there are larger differences which cannot be explained away 
by any theory of a corrupt text or a careless copyist. The Irish 
transcripts insert a longer and substantially different section under 
the heading Sessiones in Parliamento ; they contain only the open- 
ing words of the chapter describing the procedure to be followed at 
an election of a chief governor ; they omit altogether the succeed- 
ing chapter on the oath of the governor. The main difference, 
however, lies in the absence of the exemplification clauses ; these 
occur only in the English transcripts. They begin with the state- 
ment that the document is an inspeximus of divers articles con- 
tained in a certain parchment roll, found when Sir Christopher 
Preston was arrested at Clane and exemplified by John Talbot of 
Halomshire, King’s lieutenant in Ireland, and his council at Trim 
on 9 January 1419. As a postscript to the Modus, thus exemplified, 
there is appended another inspeximus, also omitted in the Irish 
transcripts : the coronation oath in its third and final recension as 
a catechism put to the king by the archbishop. This exemplifica- 
tion is dated at Trim on 12 January 1419, and the names of the 


1 The transcript is signed ‘ concordat cum originali: W.H’. It is now in the posses- 
sion of the executors of Mr. Voynitch, New York, and a rotograph of it is in the British 
Museum, Department of Manuscripts (MS. Facs. Suppl. I (1)). My thanks are due to 
Dr. Steele for information as to the ownership and also for drawing my attention to 
Additional MS. 33505. 

2 MS. Mm. VI. 62, fos. 45-9 and British Museum, Department of Manuscripts, 
MS. Facs. Suppl. I (i) (rotograph). The Cambridge MS. contains Selden’s Baronage 
of England and a collection of notes and documents relating to Parliament. 

5 fo. 15, ‘ This is a true copy of the exemplificacioun under the greate seale of Ire- 
land, remayning in the hands of Sir Ro. Cotton, Knight, Daniel Molyneux, Ulster King- 
of-Arms’. The Dublin MSS. have been described with extracts by Miss O. Armstrong, 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 1923. Cf. Dublin University Magazine, Sept.— 
Dec. 1841, for an account of the Molyneux family in the seventeenth century. 

* Rawlinson MS. B. 484, fo. 51%. It contains only the inspeximus clause, the proem 
and the first three chapters. 
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clerks who made it are entered at the end. The differences between 
the two groups are thus considerable and important enough to 
require serious consideration. 

There is, however, no evidence to warrant the subdivision of 
the English group into Hakewill and Cotton transcripts. The 
slight variations may readily be accounted for as the slips of 
copyists ; the exemplification clauses and the coronation postscript 
occur in the three complete manuscripts. It seems evident that 
both Hakewill and Cotton had the same original in their hands. 
Certain facts make it possible to fix the date in a preliminary way. 
Selden did not use Hakewill’s transcript in the first edition of Titles 
of Honour (1611), though he refers to it definitely in the edition of 
1631 ; 2 Cotton’s library was sequestrated by royal order in 1629 ; 
Molyneux, who acquired his copy through Cotton, died in 1632. It 
is, therefore, safe to put the limiting dates for the transcripts as 
1611 and 1632. 

The original manuscript, which does not appear in any of the 
Cotton catalogues, seems to have disappeared soon after the tran- 
scripts were made. The last to write as if he had seen it was Coke ; 
in the Fourth Institute, written between 1628 and 1633, he de- 
scribed it as ‘a parchment roll’, but made no statement about its 
custody. Prynne, writing in 1647, specifically denied that any 
exemplification was extant, and we may conclude that by that 
date the original manuscript had disappeared. As we shall see, it 
was already lost and forgotten among the archives of the Egerton 
family. 

The original from which the Irish transcripts were derived has 
never been traced, though the evidence for its transmission extends 
over nearly a century. In his preface Dopping describes how he 
came to possess the manuscript and gives an account of its 
provenance. 


It came to my Hands among other Manuscripts and Papers of my ever 
honoured Uncle Sir William Domvile, late Attorney General in this King- 
dom, which he was pleased to bequeath as a Legacy to me, and he told me 
in his Life-time, upon an occasional Discourse concerning it, that it was 
bestowed on him by Sir James Cuffe, late Deputy Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 
that Sir James found it among the Papers of Sir Francis Aungier, Master of 
the Rollsin this Kingdom, and Sir Francis his Grandson, the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Longford has lately told me, that Sir Francis had it out of 
the Treasury of Waterford.® 


1 See infra, pp. 585 et seqq., for a full discussion of this date. 

2 Titles of Honour, ed. 1631, pp. 743-4. 5 4 Institute, p. 12. 

« ‘These exemplifications (for ought I can learn) being neither of them extant, nor 
yet so much as once mentioned by Master Richard Bolton (a great Antiquary) in his 
Collection of the Statutes of Ireland...’ (The Levellers Levelled, p. 18). 

® Dopping, introduction, p. 3-4. Bolton, a contemporary of Aungier’s, states that 
he had seen certain Irish statutes preserved ‘ in the Treasury of the citie of Waterford ’ 
(Irish Statutes, 1621, p. 67, note). Cf. Report on the Public Records, 1812, p. 302, 
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Dopping has left no description of the manuscript, though he 
maintained : ‘ That the Character, Ink and Parchment, are all so 
many Arguments for the Antiquity of it, and may convince any 
Person that is unprejudiced in the Controversy, that it could not be 
so late as the Time of King Henry the 6th...’ William Molyneux, 
with the document before him, wrote six years later: ‘I must 
confess it has a Venerable Ancient Appearance.’! These words 
could not then have applied to the seventeenth-century transcript 
in Trinity College, which was probably a copy made before publica- 
tion for Dopping or for one of his friends. Aungier, through whom 
the manuscript is traced to the treasury of Waterford, was master 
of the rolls between 1609 and 1621 and thus had access to the 
records. The pedigree is confirmed, at one point at least, by a note 
at the end of the transcript in the British Museum : ‘ Originale 
hujus transcripti penes Willelmum Domvile, militem, Attornatum 
hujus regni Generalem, remanet, MDCLX XVI.’ ? 

The printed editions of the Modus thus depend altogether on 
seventeenth-century transcripts, falling into two groups and each 
derived at first- or second-hand from a lost original. It is remark- 
able that each original should have disappeared almost as soon as 
it was copied and used by lawyers and publicists. The coincidence 
is a sharp reminder that in England and in Ireland the Modus was 
held to have a direct bearing on contemporary political contro- 
versy ; in England it was the bulwark of the parliamentarians, and 
in Ireland it served as the main historical argument for the in- 
dependence and antiquity of the Irish parliament. It is, therefore, 
impossible to accept the transcripts as genuine without close 
examination, as there was a direct motive for forgery on both sides 
of the channel. 

In England the political value of the Irish Modus was limited 
to the proem, stating that Henry II had imposed it on his Irish 
subjects, and to the exemplification clauses ; these passages were 
cited as proof of the antiquity and official character of the English 
version. Coke, with characteristic inaccuracy and confidence, 
accepted the whole document, with all its implications.* Selden 
where it is stated that no statutes had been found in Waterford, but that inquirers had 
been told ‘ that when the old Exchange at Waterford was pulled down, about Forty 


years since, the Mayor ordered several Cart Loads of very old Manuscripts to be thrown 
in a Heap in the Street, and burned as useless Lumber. . .’ 

1 The Case of Ireland’s being bound by Acts of Parliament in England, stated, Dublin, 
1698, p. 36: ‘Whilst I write this, I have this very Record now before me, from the 
Hands of the said Bishop of Meath’s Son, my Nephew, Samuel Dopping ; and I must 
confess it has a Venerable, Ancient Appearance, but whether it be the True Original 
Record, I leave on the Arguments produced for its Credit by the said Bishop.’ William 
was the grandson of Daniel Molyneux, for whom the Cotton transcript was made. 

* Additional MS. 33505, presented by William Boyd in 1889. Possibly this is ‘ the 
copy of the Irish Modus in the German MSS.’ to whick Duffus Hardy mysteriously 
refers in his edition of the English text (p. xxiv). 

* Coke, 4 Institute, p. 12. 
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rejected the proem altogether and was careful to qualify the state- 
ment that the inspeximus was under the Great Seal by the phrase 
‘as I have heard’, thus showing that he had never seen the 
original.!. Prynne, who maintained that the English Modus was a 
‘modern consarsination ’ written about the end of Henry VI’s 
reign ‘ by some unskillfull Botcher ’,? wholly rejected the Irish 
version as ‘a meer Forgery ’* and ‘a spurious late Imposture ’.4 
He heaped abuse on Coke for his ‘ supertranscendent credulity to 
believe and affirm,’ > and concluded that the Irish Modus was ‘ so 
palpable an Imposture, as Mr. Selden [Titles of Honour], Arch- 
bishop Usher [in his Letter to Mr. William Hackwel] and others 
have discovered it to be’.6 Prynne’s anxiety to discredit the 
Modus as ‘a most Notorious new-fangled Anti-parliamentary 
Fiction ’* led him to stretch Selden’s cautious words beyond their 
meaning, and we may reasonably suspect that he has done as much 
for Usher’s letter, which is no longer extant. Elsewhere he states 
that Usher wrote to Hakewill saying that he must be mistaken in 
his exemplification,* but no details of the arguments are recorded. 
Prynne, in short, puts forward no specific evidence to support his 
contention, except the disappearance of the original manuscript ; 
his judgement is important mainly as the vigorous expression of 
hostile contemporary opinion. 

As there were two distinct original versions, it will be con- 
venient to examine separately the claims of each series of tran- 
scripts. With regard to the Irish group, it is obvious that Dopp- 
ing’s knowledge was limited to his own manuscript. For example, 
the last chapter of his text breaks off in the middle of a sentence ; ® 
in the preface he writes ‘ after the Word censeatur, there should be 
added constituatur Justiciarius per Consilium’;' in the English 
transcripts the sentence ends altogether differently, with a long 
description of the mode of summons proper for a special council to 
elect a justiciar at a time of casual vacancy. Dopping had clearly 
never seen this section in the English form, nor did he know that 
his text lacked both an additional chapter on the custody of the 
document and the postscript on the coronation oath. He knew 
that other transcripts contained the exemplification clauses, but his 
knowledge was drawn from Coke and Selden and not from any 


1 Titles of Honour, 1631, pp. 743-4. 

? Brief Register of Parliamentary Writs, 1664, pt. iv, p. 554. 

3 Ibid. p. 560, margin. 

* Brief Animadversions .. . to the Fourth Part of Coke’s Institute, 1669, p. 249. 

® Brief Register, pt. iv, p. 603. 

® Ibid. pt. i, 1659, p. 405. The words in brackets are taken from Prynne’s marginal 
notes, 

7 Ibid., pt. iv, p. 604. 

8 Brief Animadversions, p. 7; cf. infra, p. 587, for Usher and the Irish parliament. 

® * Et etiam Rex vult ut absente Rege a dicta terra sine procuratore ejusdem terrae 
quocumque alio nomine senceatur— ’, p. 22. ” 5.0. 
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examination of manuscripts. He recognized the value of these 
clauses as evidence of antiquity and quoted in full the whole pass- 
age from Titles of Honour.2 If he had not been acting in good faith, 
he could easily have incorporated it in his text instead of printing 
it in the preface. It is, in fact, almost inconceivable that any 
copyist or forger, working from the English transcripts, should 
omit the clauses which seemed invaluable as corroborative 
evidence. 

This first impression of the independence of the Irish transcripts 
is confirmed by a detailed scrutiny of the text. The textual 
differences between the two groups are both numerous and signi- 
ficant. In the first place, Dopping’s text contains so many verbal 
errors that the meaning is sometimes altogether lost. Either he 
was using a corrupt text or else he was too ignorant to understand 
and to transcribe what was before him; the absence of any 
attempt at emendation suggests the latter view. Such mistakes as 
dentus gradus for quintus gradus in the section De Gradibus and the 
consistent rendering of nisi as ni are errors of the kind easily made 
by a scribe unfamiliar both with the subject-matter and with the 
signs and contractions of medieval handwriting.? However care- 
less he was, these errors would hardly have been made by the 
copyist of a seventeenth-century transcript. Apart entirely from 
obvious errors and slips of the scribe, the Irish transcripts have a 
number of variant readings and changes in word order, hardly 
possible if one text were derived directly from the other.‘ 

The only substantial additions to the text in the Irish tran- 
scripts are the titles of the chapters and a longer version of the 
section Sessiones in Parliamento. The titles are not mere transla- 
tions from those of the English Modus nor do they read as if they 
were composed in the seventeenth century.’ Two titles occur 
which are not in any other version: Amerciamenta Absentium and 
Perjurus Rex. The second of these is inserted before the chapter 
called De Partitione Parliamenti in the English version and it is 
taken from the last two words of the first sentence. It was, no 
doubt, added for purposes of emphasis. The title De fine Parlia- 
menti is obviously out of place, as it breaks into the middle of the 
next sentence. This suggests that the chapter headings and some 


1 Preface, pp. 4-6. 2 Ibid. p. 6. 
3 Cf. also viguit for viginti, §3 ; semper for super and meorum for in eorum, § 7; and 
Di for Si, § 16. 


* For example, alocandum for locandum, § 2 ; Omnes senatores et quilibet comes for 
omnes et quilibet comes, §3; justitiarius nullus sit... nec habet for nullus justiciarius est ... 
nec habetur, § 6. 

® For example, ordo deliberand. Parliamentum for de negotiis Parliamenti. 

6 *_ . . nullus solus potest nec debet decedere a parliamento sine licentia Regis et 
omnium parium parliamenti et hoc in pleno parliamento. 

De fine Parliamenti. 
Ita quod inde fiat mentio in rotulis parliamenti . . .” 
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additional comments were originally in the margin and were used 
as titles by some one who imperfectly understood them. These 
differences show that Dopping’s text was independent of the 
English transcripts and was probably based upon a contracted 
medieval manuscript. It is also significant that no insertions can 
be detected which are relevant to Irish political controversies in 
the early seventeenth century. According to Dopping’s pedigree 
the manuscript was at that time never in the hands of the opposi- 
tion. Taken from the treasury at Waterford, it passes from 
Aungier, master of the rolls (1609-21), to Cuffe, deputy vice- 
treasurer at a rather later date, and from Cuffe to Domvile, who 
was attorney-general after the Restoration. It is, therefore, hard 
to believe that it was concocted by the party opposed to the 
government in the parliaments of 1613 and 1634. It seems 
much more probable that the revival of political opposition under 
James I, acting on the new learning of officials like Davies and 
Molyneux and of scholars like Usher and Ware, provoked a search 
for documents and precedents which might serve as weapons in 
contemporary controversy. 

The probability is strengthened by a comparison between 
Dopping’s text and the transcript ! taken from Domvile’s original, 
a comparison which suggests that each was copied independently 
from the same manuscript. In Domvile’s transcript the scribe 
frequently left a space for a word that he could not read ; later, in 
a different ink and, possibly, a different hand, the omitted words 
were inserted, but in writing so much smaller that the spaces left 
were not completely filled in. These additions very often corre- 
spond to obvious mistakes in Dopping’s text and point to acommon 
difficulty in reading the original. It is also easy to see that Dop- 
ping had not Domvile’s transcript to help him. In chapter iii, for 
example, he misread sectatores as senatores and gave the non- 
sensical viguit libras as the value of a fief where Domvile had 
XX libras. On the other hand, both agree in omitting about 
eighteen words in chapter xvi, probably a line of the original, and 
both break off at the same point in the middle of the first sentence 
of chapter xx. We may, therefore, conclude that the transcripts 
were derived from a common original, which the scribes had 
difficulty in reading and which was probably at least as old as the 
sixteenth century. 

Before the discovery of the Huntington manuscript, the authen- 
ticity of the English transcripts was less easy and more important 
to establish. The story told in the exemplification clauses is extra- 
ordinary enough to strain credulity to its limit. The Irish Modus, 


1 Additional MS. 33505. It is worth remembering that the date of Dopping’s text 
is 1692 and that of Domvile’s transcript 1676. Domvile was Dopping’s ‘ ever honoured 
uncle ’ (supra, p. 578). 
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written on a parchment roll, was found on Sir Christopher Preston 
when he was arrested at Clane ; it was solemnly exemplified by the 
lord-lieutenant and his council at Trim on 9 January 1419 ; at the 
same time the coronation oath of the king was also exemplified and 
on 12 January letters patent were issued to give a public ratification 
to the whole business. The Irish Modus with its codicil was, in 
effect, the Magna Carta of Ireland, a declaration of the supremacy 
of parliament and the law. Talbot, the lieutenant, was a strong 
fighting man and the champion of the English interest. How could 
it come to pass that he should give official sanction to a document 
subversive of royal rights and found upon the person of a prisoner ? 

To answer this question fully a detailed examination of Anglo- 
Irish politics at the beginning of the fifteenth century would be 
necessary. Here it is sufficient to point out that the Modus was a 
convenient weapon for the Irish Butlers to use against the English 
Talbots in the feud that lasted almost as long as the Lancastrian 
dynasty. A contemporary chronicler, Henry of Marlborough, 
states that on 26 June 1418 the earl of Kildare, Sir Christopher 
Preston, and Sir John Bedlow were arrested at Clane and committed 
to ward in the castle of Trim. Marlborough was then vicar of 
Balscadden, co. Dublin, and, as part of Preston’s manor of Gor- 
manstown lay in his parish, he was certainly in a position to know 
the facts.2, Further, on 1 November 1418, the Regent, Bedford, 
wrote to Talbot ordering him to send Kildare, Preston, and Bedlow, 
lately arrested and now in prison at Trim, to appear before the 
king’s council at Westminster on 3 February 1419.3 There is also 
corroborative evidence of an entirely different kind. At the end 
of the document occurs a note : ex per Johannem Parsant et Wm. 
Sutton, Clericos. These names appear frequently on the Irish 
patent and close rolls between the reigns of Richard II and 


1 * Anno 1418 . . . apud Clane in die sanctorum Johannis et Pauli arrestati sunt 
comes Kildarie, dominus Christopherus Preston et dominus Johannes Bedlow, et positi 
in castro de Trim, quia voluerunt loqui cum Priore de Kilmaynham [Thomas Butler] ’, 
Cotton MS. Vitellius E. v, fos. 146 b, 259. This manuscript belongs to the second half of 
the sixteenth century; for a later copy see Bodleian, Laud Misc. MS. 614, fos. 81-100 V, 
the fourth volume of Carew’s collection. Mr. R. B. Mynors has drawn my attention 
to a third manuscript, apparently of the fifteenth century. It is preserved in the 
library at Troyes (MS. 1316) and, according to the catalogue, the title is identical 
with that in the Cotton manuscript (Catalogue général des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques 
publiques des départements, vol. ii, pp. 541-2). Holinshed drew upon Marlborough for his 
Historie of Ireland (1577), and it was partially printed in Camden’s Brittania (1607, i. 
832-6). English translations were published in Historie of Ireland by Hanmer, Campion, 
and Spenser, ed. Ware (1633, pp. 207-23) and Gough’s Brittania (1789, iii. 690-3). 

2 The full title of the chronicle runs: ‘ Chronica excerpta de medulla diversorum 
chronicorum, precipue Ranulphi monachi Cestrensis, scripta per Henricum de Marle- 
burge, vicarium de Balliscaddan, una cum quibusdam capitulis de chronicis Hibernie, 
incepta anno domini 1406 regis Henrici quarti post conquestum septimo.’ Marl- 
borough’s continuation covered the years 1406 to 1428. Cf. Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls, 
Ireland, p. 152, nos. 38-9, for a reference to Marlborough in 18 Richard II. 

3 Rot. Cl., 6 Hen. V, m. 16; transcribed in Bodleian, Rawlinson MS. B. 491, fo. 80. 
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Henry VI,' and it is difficult to imagine a forger equipped with the 
exact knowledge necessary for their insertion. Talbot’s motive in 
consenting to the exemplification remains obscure, though no doubt 
the provoking cause was the summons of his prisoners to England. 
He evidently feared the outcome? and hastened to compound with 
his enemies. Perhaps his consent was given in return for a promise 
of silence : a tacit indemnity bartered for a Charter of Liberties. 

Thus by strong, though circumstantial, evidence, the authenti- 
city of the English transcripts can be established, in spite of the 
disappearance of the original noted as suspicious by Prynne. 
Should any doubt still linger, it is altogether cleared away by the 
discovery of the Huntington manuscript, which must be identified 
as the document exemplified in 1419.5 The document measures 
153 by 19 inches. The lower half of the right-hand edge has been 
gnawed by rats, injuring the text in certain places. The writing, 
though very small, is legible and it appears to be a typical hand 
of the early fifteenth century, without any peculiarities suggesting 
Trish provenance. At the foot of the document, appended in the 
usual way, is a fragment of the Great Seal.® 

Collation with Hakewill’s manuscript (printed by Dr. Steele) 
shows at once that we have the document described by Selden and 
Coke.* The text is substantially the same throughout and the 
few gaps in the seventeenth-century transcript correspond to the 
damaged places on the Huntington manuscript. Hakewill’s 
variants are, for the most part, corrections of the faulty grammar 
of the original, which bears marks of careless haste. On the other 
hand, Hakewill has sometimes misread the text before him, as 
when he writes swum for sine. Though the list of variant readings 


1 Cal. of Patent and Close Rolls, Ireland, passim. Parsavant and Sutton were clerks 
almost continuously in the employment of the Crown, the one from 1386 to 1435 and 
the other from 1381/2 to 1441. There are twenty-seven references to Parsant or Parsa- 
vant and thirty-four to Sutton. The identification of the clerks was made by Dr. Steele 
in his edition of the Irish Modus, loc. cit. p. excii, note. 

? It was not to Henry V’s interests to oppose the Butlers in 1419, as Thomas Butler, 
prior of Kilmainham, was bringing an Irish contingent to the siege of Rouen, Archaeo- 
logia, xxi. 54, 57. Cf. Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1416-22, p. 202. 

’ MS. E. L. 1699. Dr. Hubert Hall saw the manuscript in 1931 ; through Mr. V. H. 
Galbraith, he very kindly told me of it and put me into touch with Mr. R. B. Haselden, 
Curator of Manuscripts, who has sent me photographs of the document and seal. My 
thanks are due to Dr. Hall, to Mr. Haselden, and also to Dr. Farrand, Director of Re- 
search, Huntington Library, for permission to publish the result of my examination. 

* For this opinion my thanks are due to Mr. T. Gambier-Parry. 

5 The seal, which is of yellow wax, has been badly damaged. The obverse shows a 
king, crowned and holding the sceptre and orb ; he is enthroned on a carved seat with 
canopy. On the reverse are the royal arms. No other examples of the medieval Irish 
Great Seal appear to be recorded ; the oldest in the British Museum is that of Elizabeth 
(W. de G. Birch, Catalogue of Seals, iv. 696). Through the kindness of Professor E. 
Curtis, who is calendaring the Ormonde MSS., and of Mr. Charles McNeill, I have know- 
ledge of a number of medieval exemplars, preserved among the Ormonde deeds and the 
municipal archives of Dublin. I hope soon to publish a short description of them. 

® See infra, app. A, pp. 18-22, for a detailed collation. 
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is long, most of them have no more than verbal importance. Twice 
the contracted form of a word in the original makes it possible to 
substitute an expansion in the plural number for one in the 
singular, thus doing away with a difficult reading. In the chapter 
de absentia regis the reading comitibus terre is better than comite 
terre as in Ireland no one earl had precedence over the rest. Again, 
in the chapter describing the election of a justiciar at a time of 
casual vacancy cum iustic’ may be expanded cum iusticiis instead 
of cum iusticiario, which in the context is nonsense. 

The legal part of the Bridgewater or Ellesmere collection, to 
which the manuscript belonged, was assembled by Thomas Egerton, 
first Lord Ellesmere and chancellor of England (1603-17). His 
ownership fits in well with the little that we know of the manuscript 
in the seventeenth century. Selden knew of it at a date later than 
1611 and before 1631; Molyneux no doubt had his transcript 
before the sequestration of the Cotton Library in 1629. Both refer 
to the original as ‘in the hands of’ either Hakewill or Cotton, 
apparently careful not to style them owners. Hakewill heads his 
own transcript : ‘ A Copie of an Exemplificacion under the Greate 
[seal of Ireland] 6 H. 4,1 of which I have seene the original under 
seale ...’* The owner is nowhere mentioned and it almost looks as 
if his name were deliberately withheld, possibly because his right 
of possession was official rather than personal. Now both Hakewill 
and Cotton must have known Ellesmere while he was chancellor 
and, if we suppose that he lent the Modus first to one and then to 
the other, the date of the transcripts must lie between 1611 and his 
death in 1617. If the Modus had come to Ellesmere by reason of 
his office, it is conceivable that he would not wish his ownership to 
be known ; a like scruple would hardly be felt after his death either 
by his son or by his widow. The collection included other docu- 
ments of Irish provenance, notably an act of the Irish parliament, 
with the Great Seal attached, suspending Poynings’ Law in 1537.5 
It is impossible to prove definitely how they came into Ellesmere’s 
hands, though circumstantial evidence points not only to a date in 
the summer of 1613, but also to a possible provenance in Ireland. 

In 1613 the Irish parliament met for the first time since 1586, 
and its summons brought a group of the Anglo-Irish again into 
political opposition. The deputy, Chichester, had secured a 
protestant majority by creating thirty-nine boroughs and allotting 
two members to Dublin University. Before parliament was 
opened ten recusant lords, led by Gormanston, protested against 
Chichester’s methods and refused to attend the upper house.° 


1 This mistake in the date was repeated by Coke and has since mislead many 
scholars. ? Dr. Steele’s edition, loc. cit. p. clxxxviii. 

% Hist. MSS. Comm., loc. cit. p. 129. 

* See Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, vol. i, ch. vii, for an account of this parlia- 
ment. 5 Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 17 May 1613, p. 342. 
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The recusants in the commons demanded a purge of the house 
before the Speaker was elected. When this was denied, they de- 
clined to accept Sir John Davies, the Crown nominee, chose one of 
themselves, Sir John Everard, and refused to name tellers for a 
division. Everard seated himself in the Speaker’s chair, where- 
upon, in the words of the recusant petition, ‘ Sir Olyver St. John, 
with others with like violence and force, thrust the said Sir John 
Davyes into the Speakers chair upon the saide Sir John Everard, 
and the treasurer, Sir Richard Winckfelde, Sir Olyver St. John and 
the rest, taking hold of Sir John Everard pulled him downe to the 
grounde, toare his gowne, hurte his arme and his legge .. .4_ The 
recusants, thus routed, seceded from both houses and sent a depu- 
tation, headed by Lord Gormanston, to lay their grievances before 
the king. James, after long inquiry, gave decision against them.” 
Three leading commoners were imprisoned ; resistance collapsed ; 
in the later sessions of parliament the deputy had no difficulty in 
carrying his legislative and fiscal proposals. Yet the organization 
of resistance was the first sign of political life in Ireland for nearly 
half a century, and it inevitably brought with it a revival of interest 
in the history and the authority of the Irish parliament. 

As chancellor Ellesmere was involved in the inquiry that 
followed the protest of the recusant party ; he was also connected 
with Davies by ties of friendship and family.2 As soon as news of 
the uproar over the Speaker’s election was known in England he 


? Bodleian, Laud Misc. MS. 612, fo. 261 b: ‘ A true declaration of the procedinge 
in the Lower House in the parlyament holden at the Castle of Dublyn, the xviiith of 
May, 1613” (fo. 259 b). Cf. another version of the same episode in ‘ slow motion’ : 
* Mr Treasurer and Mr Marshal [Wingfield], gentlemen of the best quality, took Sir John 
Davies by the arms and lifted him from the ground and placed him in the chair upon 
Sir John Everard’s lap, requiring him still to come forth of the chair ; which he obstin- 
ately refusing, Mr Treasurer, the Master of the Ordnance, and others whose places were 
next the chair, laid their hands gently upon him and removed him out and placed Sir 
John Davies quietly therein ’ (Cal. of Carew MSS., 1603 to 1624, p. 273, from ‘ A true 
Declaration of the Protestants of what passed the day before the beginning of the 
Parliament the first day and the Friday following, in the Lower House or Chamber in 
Dublin ’). . 

* 20 April 1614. James was not conciliatory : ‘ What is it to you if I made many or 
few boroughs ? What if I had made 40 noblemen and 400 boroughs ? The more the 
merrier, the fewer the better cheer * (ibid. p. 290). 

% In 1601, through Ellesmere, Davies was reinstated as a member of the Middle 
Temple from which he had been expelled ten years earlier. In 1599 he wrote a sonnet of 
condolence on the death of Ellesmere’s second wife (Poems, ed. Grosart, ii. 112-13) ; he 
also dedicated to him at some length his Reports on Irish Law Cases, published in 1615 
(Works, ed. Grosart, ii. 250-87). The edition of The Orchestra preserved in the Elles- 
mere collection is said to contain a poetical dedication to Ellesmere which does not 
appear to be in print. The family connexion may be illustrated by a letter to Davies in 
Ireland from William Ravenscroft, in which he writes: ‘ I am commanded by Sir John 
Egerton [Ellesmere’s son] . . . to put you in mind of his Irish harp ’ (Cal. of State Papers, 
Ireland, 1606-8, pp. 127-8). Ellesmere’s first wife was Elizabeth Ravenscroft. Later, 
this John Egerton (first earl of Bridgewater) married Frances Stanley, his step-sister and 
the aunt of Ferdinando, earl of Huntingdon, who married Lucy, daughter and heiress of 
Davies. Through Lucy the Davies manuscripts passed to the Huntingdon family and 
became ultimately part of the Carte collection, now in the Bodleian Library. 
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wrote to Davies asking for information in order that ‘ the cavils 
and objections of the adverse party might be answered’. No 
doubt he was soon supplied with full information and the relevant 
documents and it is possible that among them was the exemplified 
Modus. Yet Davies, though certainly a student of Irish history, 
never betrays any knowledge of our document.? In fact, in a 
speech delivered when he was accepted as Speaker, he declared that 
‘this high extraordinary court was not established in Ireland . . . till 
towards the declining of the reign of King Edward 2’; the invasion 
of Edward Bruce ‘ by the testimony of the best antiquaries, was 
the first occasion of instituting this High Court of Parliament’. If 
he had read even the proem of the Modus, with its reference to 
Henry II as the founder of parliament, he would hardly have 
spoken with so much emphasis. As a like ignorance is shown by 
the learned Usher,‘ another staunch supporter of the Crown, it 
seems that the Irish Modus was at this time unknown to members 
and friends of the government. Unless we suppose that both 
Davies and Usher deliberately concealed what they knew, we must 
assume that the document did not reach England through official 
channels. 

The line taken by the recusant opposition can be traced in the 
series of petitions presented to the deputy or to James I between 
1612 and 1614.5 These petitions deal mainly with the particular 
abuses of the time : the new enforcement of the oath of supremacy,® 
the creation of boroughs, the partisanship of returning officers, and 
the suspension of the law of residence which allowed the deputy to 
pack the commons with officials. Two points of constitutional law 
were raised.’ Before parliament met the recusant lords complained 
that they had not been consulted about the heads of bills to be 
proposed, though they were members of the Irish council within 
the meaning of Poynings’ Act. They also protested against the 
‘omitting of many of the ancient nobility [of Ireland] and the 
summoning of others [of England and Scotland] to have voice and 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1611-14, p. 356, 31 May 1631, from Bodleian, Carte 
Papers, vol. 61, fo. 565-6. Ellesmere went on: ‘ it will not stand onely in discourse of 
reason, but must also be supported by warrant of lawe and the customs and usages of 
Parlement in Engiand.’ 

? He published in 1612 A Discoverie of the True Causes why Ireland was never entirely 
subdued, nor brought under Obedience of the Crowne of England. Much of this essay deals 
with the history of Ireland in the middle ages. 

8 Speech delivered on 21 May 1613, printed in Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, i. 
175-95. 

* * Of the first establishment of English Laws and Parliaments in the Kingdom of 
Ireland ’, written by James Usher and dated 11 October 1611 (Collectanea Curiosa, 
Oxford, 1781, i. 23 et seq.). 

5 Twenty-one petitions were presented during this period (Desiderata Curiosa 
Hibernica, vol. i, and Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1611-14). 

® Ellesmere and Bacon gave a judicial opinion (undated) on the enforcement of 
the oath (Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1606-8, pp. civ—v, from Carte Papers, vol. 61, 
p- 83). 7 Ibid., 1611-14, pp. 342-3. Both points are made in the same petition. 
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place in Parliament, who are already parliant' [sic] in other 
kingdoms ’. 

The recusants came to London with their petition in the early 
summer of 1613.2, No doubt they brought documents to support 
their complaints, and it must be admitted that the act suspending 
Poynings’ Law and the Modus, both in the Ellesmere collection, 
would have been matter in every way cogent to the issue. When 
their case came up for hearing before the king and council (8 July 
1613 *) decision was postponed pending an inquiry in Ireland, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the relevant legal documents were 
handed over to the chancellor for investigation.* 

The leader of the recusants is nowhere specifically named, but 
the evidence all points to the leading Roman catholic peer and 
premier viscount of Ireland, Jenico Preston, Lord Gormanston. 
He was one of the chief landlords of the Pale and he had already 
suffered from the new severity shown to loyalists of his faith. In 
the panic which followed the Gunpowder Plot he was the first 
petitioner in an address to the deputy, signed by 219 of the 
nobility and gentry of the Pale, in which they asked for ‘ the 
private use of their religion and conscience ’.5 When he pressed 
for an answer ‘importunately and peremptorily ’, he was im- 
prisoned in Dublin Castle for a short time. Gormanston was then 
only twenty years of age, yet he already stood out as one of the 
most forward of the recusant party. His later relations with the 
government were not improved by the facts that his sister was 
the wife of Sir Cahir O’Dogherty, who rose in rebellion in 1608, and 
that his brother was a captain in O’Neill’s Irish regiment, then 
stationed at Brussels in the service of Spain. His position as 
leader in 1613 is shown by the fact that his name heads almost all 
the petitions.’ In a contemporary ‘ note of the lords and recusants 
in the Houses of Parliament that were the principal disturbers of 
the same ’, Gormanston’s name is given first and he is described as 

1 The word parliant is not in the New English Dictionary ; it probably means no 
more than ‘ speaking in other parliaments ’. 

2 Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, i. 206-7. Those who went to England were Lord 
Gormanston and Lord Dunboyne, Sir Christopher Plunket, Sir James Gough, William 


Talbot, and Edward Fitz-Harris. Six others were summoned at a later date. 

’ Gardiner, History of England, ii. 314, on the authority of Brit. Mus. Lansdowne 
MS. 156, fos. 241-2. 

* An alternative possibility is that certain documents came to Ellesmere through his 
friend Francis Bacon, who was the king’s main adviser in the business. 

> Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, pp. 362-5. 

® Ibid. p. 371, Davies to Salisbury. Cf. [bid. pp. 367 et seq., for Chichester’s letter 
to Salisbury describing the petition and the measures taken against the chief promoters. 

? This cannot be accounted for solely by his rank, as several times Barry of Butte- 
vant and Roche of Fermoy, who claimed precedence above him, signed below him, e.g. 
signatures to the petition to Chichester, 17 May 1613 (Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 
p. 342). It must, however, be admitted that disputes over precedence between the 


three were frequent (Complete Peerage, vol. i, appen. A; Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, 
i. 204 et seq.). 
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‘ forwardest in delivering petitions ’.1 The commission of inquiry 
sent to Dublin by James I reported that he alone came to parlia- 
ment attended by followers : ‘ only Lord Gormanston came to the 
city with 100 horses (as is confessed), whereof there were not 20 of 
his own retinue ; the rest were his friends and kinsmen that went 
out of Dublin to meet him, the rather because his lady came in his 
company. * The public procession, whatever the pretext, is a 
traditional political gesture in Ireland, and it serves to mark out 
Gormanston as the leader of the recusant party. 

The significance of Gormanston’s leadership to the present issue 
turns on his family and his inheritance. He was the direct descen- 
dant of that Christopher Preston who owned the parchment roll 
of the Modus which Talbot and his council exemplified in 1419. 
Nowhere was this particular copy of the Modus so likely to have 
been preserved as at Gormanstown. No man is more likely to 
have brought it to England in 1613 than the leader of the recusant 
lords, himself the inheritor of a family tradition of aristocratic 
resistance, and the descendant of almost the first champion of the 
Anglo-Irish parliament. On this evidence it is thus possible to put 
forward certain hypotheses : that in the summer of 1613 Gormans- 
ton brought forth from the archives of his house the Modus which 
his ancestor had forced an English lieutenant to exemplify two 
centuries earlier ; that it was impounded by the English council 
and thus passed into the possession of the English chancellor, 
Ellesmere ; and that Ellesmere permitted Hakewill and Cotton to 
have it in their hands as an historical curiosity, before it was lost to 
sight again in another muniment room for over three hundred years. 

Though it is impossible to consider here the general relation of 
the Irish to the English version of the Modus, the result of a close 
textual comparison of the two cannot be ignored, since it leads 
directly to the identification of the manuscript which served as the 
bridge between them. The changes and additions which adapted 
the English Modus to Irish conditions were cleverly drafted in 
general terms ; they offer little direct help in fixing a date, though 
they seem to belong to a period not earlier than the end of the 
fourteenth century.* For the purpose of tracing the origin of 
the text we must depend mainly on minor textual variations 
which occur throughout the whole document. These variations are 

1 Ibid. i. 391 et seg. The full note on Gormanston runs : ‘ Forwardest in delivering 
petitions, contesting when he should attend the deputy to church, his misbehaviour at 
the time of the powder treason, his contention [over precedence] with the lord Barrye, 
in presence of the lord deputy.’ 

? Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1611-14, p. 445-6. 

% For example, the chapter on the election of a justiciar corresponds with the pro- 
cedure followed when the earl of March died in 1382 (Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls, Ire- 
land, p. 111, no. 39). For a discussion of the influence of the English Modus on the Irish 


parliament see my paper ‘ William of Windsor in Ireland, 1369-1376 ’° (Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, 1932). 
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distinct, numerous, and of the type which cannot be explained away 

as the errors of ascribe. For example, the English proctors peritos 
et idoneos elected ad illud subeundum, allegandum et faciendum 
become sapientes et competentes elected ad respondendum et suppor- 
tandum, locandum et faciendum. Variations of this kind, where the 
difference lies in verbal expression and not in meaning, occur 
throughout the whole text. They at once suggest that the Latin of 
the Irish Modus has been reached through the medium of trans- 
lation. 

This conjecture passes into certainty when the French transla- 
tion, extant in two fifteenth-century manuscripts ? (the Courtenay 
cartulary and the Finch-Hatton roll), is compared with the Latin 
versions. In words, word order, and special peculiarities it is the 
bridge between the English and the Irish Modus. The proctors 
are sagez [et] covenables, elected a respoundre, supportere, alowere et 
faire; in the same way autre justice covenable, honest et de beal 
parlaunce is the link between alius idoneus honestus et facundus 
justiciarius and alius sapiens et eloquens et honestus4 In the 
chapter De Loquela Regis post Pronunciationem the French word 
order, as well as a change in wording, is repeated in the Irish 
version: ‘ Prout majus et principalius hoc ad Dei voluntatem 
primo, et postea ad ejus et eorum honores, et commoda fore intel- 
lexerint et sentierint ’ (English version) becomes ‘ sicut principa- 
liter intenditur hoc esse, primo ad voluntatem Dei et postea ad 
honorem et proficuum regis et ipsorum presencium ’ ; the transi- 
tion stage in the French is ‘ si come ceo pluis principalment estre 
endenderount [s?c] et senterount, primerment a la volunte Dieu, et 
depuis al a [sic] honour et profit du Roy et lour mesmez ’.® 
Perhaps the simplest example of a change in the Latin reached 
through translation occurs in the chapter De Gradibus Parium : 
‘rex est caput, principium et finis Parliamenti ’ becomes, through 
the French ‘ Le roi est chief de Parlement, commenciounri [sic] et 
fyne de mesme le Parlement ’, ‘ qui est caput comensor et finis 
Parliamenti ’.6 Finally, the absurd statement in the Irish Modus 
that the Parliament roll should be ten inches long (decem polices in 

1 Chapter ii. Compare variations of exactly the same kind in the chapter on the 
knights of the shire. 


? The Courtenay cartulary, now in possession of Sir A. P. Vivian, and a parchment 
roll (F.H. 2995) among the manuscripts of the earl of Winchilsea, the Finch-Hatton 
collection, now deposited with the Northamptonshire Record Society,County Hall, North- 
ampton. My thanks are due to Miss Joan Wake for her help in tracing the latter manu- 
script. The Courtenay Modus was transcribed by D’Ewes in the manuscript now Harley 
305, fos. 284 et seqgq.; [have not seen the original and my thanks are due to Miss M. Coate, 
who has examined it, for the information that the Modus text is still inthecartulary. The 
Finch-Hatton MS. was edited by Hardy, Archaeological Journal, 1862, pp. 266 et seqq. 

5 A detailed textual comparison, too long, to be printed here, has been worked out 
chapter by chapter. 


* Chapters xvii and 14. 5 Chapters xviii and 14. 
® Chapters xiii and 8. 
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longitudine) is explained by the vagueness of the French phrase en 
largesse X poutz.4 

A casual omission makes it possible to narrow down still 
further the origin of the Irish text. In the chapter De auxilio Regis 
one of the three normal aids, filios suos milites faciendo, is left out 
both in the Irish version and in the French translation in the 
Finch-Hatton manuscript. It is correctly given in the Courtenay 
manuscript,” a fact that suggests that the omission is a slip 
peculiar to one manuscript. The probability that the Finch-Hatton 
manuscript supplies, not only the text, but the actual exemplar 
from which the Irish Modus was derived is increased by an Irish 
entry on the dorse of the roll. This is a petition from the arch- 
bishop of Cashel ‘ a trespuissaunt seignur Thomas de Lancastre, 
fitz le roy, Seneschal Dengleterre et lieutenant Dirlande ’, asking 
for leave to parley with Irish enemies and English rebels and to 
supply them with food, notwithstanding statutes and ordinances to 
the contrary. Thomas of Lancaster (duke of Clarence from 1412), 
was lieutenant between 1401 and 1413, but he resided in Ireland 
only for two short periods, 1401 to 1403 and 1408 to 1409. The 
form of the entries on the unique Irish Council Roll of 16 Richard IT 
suggests that petitions were not addressed to the lieutenant when 
he was out of Ireland, but to his deputy, the justiciar.t We may, 
therefore, assign, though not with certainty, the archbishop’s 
petition either to the years 1401-3 or to 1408-9 ; at least, it un- 
doubtedly belongs to the reign of Henry IV. We can, however, do 
no more than guess why it was endorsed on the Modus roll. Hardy 
puts forward a suggestion made by Graves (the editor of the Irish 
Council Roll), that ‘the roll was brought over in the time of 
Thomas of Lancaster’s Lieutenancy ; and, when the petition came 
before the Council, it was temporarily endorsed upon it, until it 
could be regularly enrolled on the Council Roll’.5 This explana- 
tion is not convincing. The council received the petition itself and 
there was no reason why it should be copied before it was entered, 
with endorsement, on the council roll in the ordinary way. It 
seems much more probable that the Finch-Hatton document then 
belonged to the archbishop of Cashel and that his petition was 


1 The English version reads in latitudine decem pollices, caps. xxvi and 17. 

? From the Harley transcript, fo. 292 V. It is possible that the Courtenay MS. had 
also an Irish connexion, as Philip de Courtenay was lieutenant in Ireland 1383 to 1386. 

8 Printed by Hardy, Archaeological Journal, 1862, p. 274. Similar petitions from 
the bishop of Waterford and Lismore and the archdeacon of Glendalough are entered on 
the Irish Council Roll of 16 Richard II (edited Rev. J. Graves, 1877, Rolls Series), nos. 
105 and 107, pp. 114-16, 117-18. 

* In 1392-4 the earl of Ormonde was justiciar, but there was no lieutenant during his 
term. It is, however, unlikely that a petition of this type, the answer to which would 
depend on personal knowledge of the applicant, would be addressed to any one outside 
the country. 
> Archaeological Journal, 1862, p. 274, note. 
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copied on to it, perhaps in order to preserve a form of request likely 
to be repeated from time to time.? 

Now the Irish Modus contains two specific references to the 
archbishop of Cashel which bear out the suggestion that the con- 
nexion between him and the French roll was not fortuitous, but 
personal. In the chapter Sessiones in Parliamento the precedence 
of Cashel is carefully secured ; if parliament should meet outside 
the province of Dublin the archbishops of Armagh and Cashel shall 
sit on the right of the throne, Dublin and Tuam on the left.2- The 
significance of the arrangement lies in the fact that parliament 
almost always met in the provinces of Dublin or Cashel and that 
the archbishops of Armagh and Tuam weve almost invariably 
absent. In his own province, therefore, Cashel would take pre- 
cedence of Dublin. More remarkable is the statement in the con- 
cluding chapter that the Modus shall be preserved for the people of 
Ireland by the archbishop of Cashel, tanquam in medio terre. The 
reason given for the archbishop’s custody see':: absurdly thin. 
No doubt the underlying motive was to keep the Modus out of 
official hands, but the choice of the archbishop as custodian points 
definitely to a personal connexion between Cashel and the document. 

The person for whom this function was designed was almost 
certainly Richard O’Hedigan, archbishop of Cashel between 1406 
and 1440. The Butler estates lay partly in his diocese and at least 
one member of the family was grateful to him for education.2 That 
he stood at the extreme left of the anti-English faction is shown in 
a series of accusations brought against him in the parliament of 
1421: ‘ that he made very much Of the Irish and loved none of the 
English nation; that he had bestowed no benefice upon any 
Englishman and that he counselled other bishops not to give the 
least benefice to any of them; that he counterfeited the king’s 
seal and letters patent and that he set himself up to be king of 
Munster.’* It was in this parliament that nineteen articles of 


1 The only other note on the dorse of the roll is a prophecy of St. Hildegarde, 
directed against the Mendicants. This is very unlikely to be the work of a council clerk. 

2 A dispute over precedence may have arisen at the parliament of Ballyduagh near 
Cashel, held in June 1371. 

3 The Psalter of Cashel (Bodleian, Laud MS. $10) was written in Irish (1453) for 
Edmund, son of Richard Butler who was brother of the fourth earl of Ormonde. It 
contains a marginal note: ‘ May blessings attend the soul of the Archbishop of Cashel, 
Richard O’ Hedigan, for it was under his tuition that the possessor of this book, Edmond, 
the son of Richard, son of James Butler, was educated ’ (fo. 116). The translation is 
taken from Ch. O’Connor’s Bibliotheca MSS. Stowensis, i. 201. 

* Chronicle of Marlborough, sub anno 1421. The fullentry runs: ‘ Eodem tempore 
accusatur Richardus Ohedian, archiepiscopus Cassellensis a Johanne Gese, episcopo 
Lismorensis et Waterfordensis, de 30 articulis. 1. Quod favit Hibernicis et nullum 
Anglicum dilexit. 2. Quod nulli Anglie dedit beneficium, et sic iubebat aliis episcopis 
quod non darent Anglicis minimum beneficium. 3. Quod fecit sigillum regis Anglie et 
literas patentes regias. 4. Quod ordinavit se regem Momonie. 5. Accepit annulum de 
imagine beati Patricii, quem obtulit comes Desmonie, et dedit meretrici sue. Et multa 
alia enormia dedit in scriptis, et venati sunt domini et communes per eos.’ 
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complaint against the policy of the Crown were drafted for pre- 
sentation to Henry V by the archbishop of Armagh and Sir 
Christopher Preston ;1 the charges brought against O’Hedigan 
may represent the counter-attack of the English party. How 
O’Hedigan came to be connected with the French manuscript from 
which the Irish Modus was derived remains uncertain, though his 
alliance with the Butlers must have had something to do with it. 
At least it is clear that the English Modus had travelled nearly as 
long a way round before it reached the form in which it was ex- 
emplified at Trim in 1419, as the Irish version was to travel with- 
out further change in the next five centuries. M. V. CLARKE. 


APPENDIX A 


Collation of text of Huntington MS. with Hakewill’s transcript, printed by 
Dr. Steele.? 


Huntington MS. 


Paragraph. 


Introd. 


Cristoforo de Preston 


Hakewill MS. 


Cristofero de Preston 


arrestacionis arestacionis 
I. In primis imprimis 
procedere precedere 
xl* quadraginta 
II. quilibet quolibet 
et se ipsis et de seipsis 
deconat’ decanatibus 
warantibus warrantibus 
alium aliud 
IIT. debet debent 
eciam etiam 
habet habent 


IV. 


integre quod est 
quodlibet feodi comput’ ad 


integri id est 
quodlibet feodum computatum 


xx li. viginti libras 
tercia pars tertia pars * 
faciunt facit 
custibus custubus 


de assensu comitatus libertatis 
et comitatus sui 
vel libertat’ 


de assensu comitatus et 
libertatis comitatus sui 
vel libertat’ 4 


warantis warrantis 

discedant decedant 

de comitatu sua de comitatu suo 

exedat excedat 

i marcam unam marcam 
V. propositis prepositis 


eligant ii cives 


1 Early Statutes of Ireland, pp. 562 et seqq. 
2 My thanks are due to Mr. V. H. Galbraith for help in checking this collation. 
5 Steele: tertia¢m) partem. 


VOL. XLVIII.—-NO. CXCH. 


elegant duos cives 


* Ibid. vel libertas. 
Qq 
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V. 














VI. 























VII. 




















VIII. 























IX. 









































XI. 











XII. 














XIII. 












































XIV. 




























1 Steele: quintus gradus est. 


® Ibid. quod incipiant et continuent. 
5 Ibid. debet. 


Huntington MS. 


Paragraph. 


expensa ii civium 
exedat 

custibus 

tantomodo 

sunt assignati 

et sunt concordes 

tunc 

nec habet 

custibus 

quartum militibus libert’ 


qui clerici semper predictis 

adiuare debent 

et eciam 

et i clamatorum 

quia est capud 

pares eorum 

quintus gradum est 

nichilhominus parliamentum 
iudicatum est 

infra manieram 

debet esse 

ii Baronibus, ii militibus com’ 
ii civibus et ii burgensibus 

eciam 

com’ terre 

quod incipient et continuant 

eorum assensu parium 


. dexteram 


ex ud 
concilio 
amerciamentur defect’ taxat’ 
debent 

festualibus 

peticiones sunt affilati 

sicud 

set 

negociis 

reddid’ 

filatores 

fact’ 

velint 

Rex debet predicare 
negocium 
intenduntur 


> parte 
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Hakewill MS. 


expensa duorum civium 

excedat. 

custubus 

tantummodo 

sint assignati 

et sint concordes 

illine 

nec habetur 

custubus 

quartum pro Militibus 
libertatum 

qui clerici super predictis 

adiuvare debeat 

et etiam 

et unum clamatorem. 

qui est caput 

paribus eorum 

quintus quod est* 

nihilominus parliamentum 
judicatum est ? 

infra manerium 

esse debet 

duobus in each case 


etiam 
comiti terre 

quod incipient et continuant * 
cum assensu Parium 

dextram 

ex utraque parte 

consilio 

amerciamentur defect’ taxat’ * 
debent 5 

festivalibus 

peticiones sint affilate 

sicut 

sed 

negotiis 

redditum 

filas 

faciant 

velunt ® 

Rex debet precari 

negotium 
intenditur 


? Ibid. judicandum est. 


‘ Ibid. amerciamento defectuum taxata. 


® Ibid. velint. 
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Huntington MS. Hakewill MS. 
Paragraph. 


XV. concenciens consensiens 
parliamentum suum parliamentum sine 
non venerint non venirent 
Reges tenuerunt parliamenta Reges tenuerunt parliamentum 
et si < » clericorum.... et sicommunes clericorum .... 
sunt sint 


venire nolu¢ >t venire noluerint 

scilicet si vel si 

gubernaverit tunc parliamentum gubernaverit parliamentum 

interfuit interfuerint 

fac » faciendis 

quod sunt concesse quod sint concessa 

que consta. ex tribus gradibus que consta<n)t ex tribus gradi- 
bus 

et omnes pari et omnes pares 

sedeb< > nisi qui locuntur sedebant omnes nisi qui 
loquuntur 

et sint ibidem et ibidem 

per Regem m¢ > cuilibet Per Regem mandetur cuilibet 

recitabunt eandum? ita quod? _recitabunt eandem ita quod 

considerant considerent 

possunt possint 

velint coram deo voluerint coram Deo 

eorum < > ut eorumdem <in scriptis reporta- 
rent) ut 

auditis antedictis 

et alias magnates et alios magnates 

emenda< > guerram emendanda vel per guerram 

turbetur turba<n>tur 

concenserint consenserint 

eligatur unus qui omnes vel elegatur unus qui omnes vel 

eorum < > minus eligant eorum major numerus elegant 

iii Barones tres Barones 

V cives et V burgenses quinque cives et quinque bur- 
genses 

que faciunt qui faciunt 

et ipsi xii in sex et ipsi duodecim in sex 

et ipsi sex tres et ipsi sex in tres 

illi iii in duobus illi tres in duobus 

potest condis§ > non possit potest condiscendere (qui cum 


se ipso discordare) non possit 
nisi maior numerus nec major numerus 


salvo Regi et consilio salvo Rege et consilio 


sl somerint si convenerit 
assensa assensu 


XVII. alicui < > aut recordum alicui <transcriptum vel pro- 
cessus sul> aut recordi 
decim decem 


aq? 
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XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 


















































XIX. 


XXII. 


1 Steele: cum. 
* Ibid. justiciandum. 


Huntington MS. 


Paragraph. 
XVII. continentibus x 
XVIII. 


quando aliqua petico 
aliquis parli< > durante 


parliamento (quo ?) die si 

misericordia cu < > quod si 
non fic¢ >a 

parliamento si aliquis 

cui f¢ > est 

vel alius assignatus 

nos damus 

dissolvi 

finitur 

vult quod ea¢ > in consiliis 


pro Rege et legibus 


. senciatur 


statim ( 
concilium 
mittant . . . ad minus prox’ 
trium Com’ prox’ ut? festinius 
parribus 
consenciendum ¢ 
supplebit 
constituant 
iustificandum 
Rex vult 
omnibus in ¢ » observetur 
terre remaneat custodiendum 
scenciatur 
coram cancellario consilio et 
< > custodiet 
pacem et concordiam in Deo 
integriter 
quod fie< 
cibus 
elegerint sibi esse tenendum et 
ipsas 
posse suum 
hoc iuram¢ 
investitur 
cedula 
Cristoforo 
locum nostrum < 


) celeritate 


> iustic’ 


> omnibus iudi- 


> est 


lio nostro 


dictam 


2 Ibid. pro lege. 
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Hakewill MS. 


continentibus decem 

quando aliqua peticio 

aliquis parlia<menti> 
durante 

parliamento quo die si 

misericordia cu < pro defectu 
amercietur) quod si non ficta 

parliamento et si aliquis 

cui <factum non) est 

vel assignatus ° 

nos dedimus 

disolui 

finitum 

vult quod ea¢dem forma) in 
consiliis 

pro Rege® et legibus 


censeatur 

statim cum celeritate 
consilium 

mittat ... ad minus comitatus 


proximi vel? festinius 
paribus 
consensiendum cum justiciario 
suplebit 
constituat 
justificandum * 
Rex voluit 
omnibus < . . . > observetur 
terre custodiendum 
cenceatur 
Coram consilio et < » 
custodiet 
pacem in Deo integram 


quod fieri faciat in omnibus 
judicibus ® 
elegerit sibi tenendas et ipsas 


posse suo 

hoc iuramentum est 

investi<a>tur 

scedula 

Cristofero 

Locum nostrum tenente et 
consilio nostro 

predictam 


3 Ibid. ut. 
5 Ibid. judiciis, 
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Huntington MS. Hakewill MS. 
Paragraph. 


XXIV. consencerint consenserit 


ab anti< 
causa 
gloriosisimo 
se velle promiserit exponat’ ei 
metropoli< » ita 


> Regibus 


Facias 

discrecionem 

Concedis iustas leges ess< 
per te esse 

eligerit 

sequitur admonitio 

de vobis et ecclesiis vobis < » 
legium ac debitam legem 
atque iusticiam 


concervetis 

exibiatis 

sicut Rex in suo regno 
abbatibus 

vobis et perdonoque 

et debitam < > servabo 


defensionem 
exhibeo 
adiciantur. 
conservet 
observat< > altare 
protinuus 
assensu prefati < 
silii nostri predicti 
testificandum. In cuius rei testi- 
monium has litteras 
Prefato locum nostrum tenente 
ex per Iohannem Parsavant 


> et con- 


ab antiquo a Regibus 

cum 

gloriosissimo 

se velle promisserit expo<nat 
ei de quibus jurabit) Metro- 
politanus ita 

Facies 

discretionem 

Concedes iustas leges per te esse 


elegit 

sequitur post admonicio 

de vobis* et ecclesiis vobis' 
€comissis canonicum privi> 
legium ac debitam legum 
iusticiam 

conservetis 

exhibeatis 

sicut rex in regno 

abatibus 

vobis perdonoque 

et debitam <legem atque justi- 
ciam) servabo 

defencionem 

exhibeam 

adjiciantur 

consentiet 

observaturum <sacramento 
super) altare 

protinus 

assensu prefati locum tenentis 
et consilii predicti 

exemplificandum, has litteras 


Prefato locum nostro tenente 
ex per Johannem Parsant. 


APPENDIX B 
A third version of the Irish Modus ? 


Vestiges of what may have been a third version of the Irish Modus can 
be traced in certain notes in the Liber Niger or register of John Allen, arch- 
bishop of Dublin, 1529 to 1534. The register is preserved in the Diocesan 
Registry, Dublin; unfortunately nearly a third of it is missing and it is 
necessary to rely on transcripts for the passage with which we are concerned. 


1 Steele: nobis. 
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One of these transcripts, also in the Registry, was made in 1708 for Arch- 
bishop King by a clerk named Lovelace.’ Another, made for Archbishop 
Bulkeley in the first half of the seventeenth century, is now in Marsh’s 
Library, Dublin (MS. V. 22). Two transcripts are in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin; MS. 554 [F. 1. 8.]is a careless copy of Lovelace;? MS. 1061 
is @ modern transcript prepared by Dr. William Reeves, based primarily 
on the other Trinity transcript, with some corrections and variants from 
the Bulkeley transcript and the register itself. The text printed below is 
mainly the transcript prepared by Reeves, with notes from the other 
manuscripts. 

The date of the entry in the register, as shown by a note made by Allen 
himself, is 1533 and the occasion was probably the summons of the Irish 
parliament in that year. The chapters of the Modus wholly or in part 
transcribed are, in the order of the register: Sessiones in Parliamento (10), 
Amerciamenta absentium (11), Summonitio (1), Summonitio clericorum et 
laicorum (2 and 3), Gradus Parliamenti (8), and De adiuratoriis postulandis 
(16). The chapter Sessiones in Parliamento is the fuller version, as printed 
by Dopping ; the phrase ad pedem dextrum regis sedebat cancellarius has a 
marginal note—which fixes the date of transcription— tempore meo 1533 
orta est controversia inter me et Armachanum etiam tunc cancellarium 
regis hic’. The immediate purpose of the transcript was probably to pro- 
vide evidence to maintain Allen’s claim, as archbishop of Dublin, to sit on 
the right hand of the throne. The chapter on amercements is worded 
differently from any other version and it is combined with the chapter 
requiring forty days’ notice of summons. The chapters dealing with the 
summons of clergy and laity are run together ; much is omitted but there 
are also unique additions. The brief extracts from chapters 8 and 15 are 
combined with phraseology which appears to be taken from the English 
Modus. The whole transcript ends with a sentence that does not stand in 
any other version, Irish or English. 

Thus Allen’s notes from the Modus do not correspond exactly to either 
of the two groups of manuscripts, of which we have already traced the 
history. On two points he follows Dopping’s text* and there is no indication 
that he had used the exemplified version. In one place he adds a detail 
which occurs only in the English Modus.° Minor additions which do not 
occur elsewhere are the wording of the amercement clause and the state- 
ment that prelates come to parliament at their own expense. The main 
interest, however, lies in the concluding passage. It is partly based upon 
chapters 2, 3, 8, and 15, and also contains a phrase drawn from chapter 
xvii of the English version ; it has also a unique passage describing the Irish 


1 My thanks are due to the archbishop of Dublin (the Most Reverend J. A. F. Gregg) 
for permission to consult and take copies from these manuscripts. See H. J. Lawlor, 
‘ A Note on the Register of Archbishop Alan ’ (Hermathena, vol. xiv, no. xxxiii, 1907, 
pp. 296 et seqq.), for an account of the register and its transcripts. Cf. Calendar of Liber 
Niger Alani, ed. Rev. G. T. Stokes (Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland, 1893 and 
1897). 

? Of this manuscript Dr. Reeves wrote: ‘... it contains some documents which 
have been barbarously cut out of the original . . . [it] is very unsatisfactory, having been 
made by a scribe who was either ignorant of Latin or unaccountably careless. As an 
authority it has little worth .. .’ (T.C.D. MS. 1061, fly-leaf.) 

§ Allen was murdered in 1534. 

* The chapter Sessiones Parliamenti and the phrase ante primunt diem Parliamenti 
instead of ante Parliamentum (ch. 5). 5 Cap. XVII. 
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parliament as divided into three orders or houses. This is in agreement 
with the account of the convocation house sent by the deputy Gray 
to Cromwell in 1537', and we can hardly doubt that the parliament was 
divided in this way in 1533. 

At first sight it looks as if Allen had begun by copying notes from the 
Irish Modus, using the text later known as Dopping’s; then he turned to 
the English version and borrowed from it the reason why peers must stand 
when they speak ; lastly, he added certain observations of his own. This 
theory, however, breaks down under close examination. The re-wording 
of the amercement clause seems pointless, as it is no shorter and less well 
expressed than the original ; for the same reason, it is difficult to explain 
why, if Allen were borrowing from the English Modus, he did not take the 
exact wording before him. Further, the statement that parliament shall 
not be adjourned without the consent of the three orders or houses neither 
appears in the Modus nor does it express sixteenth-century practice. It is 
not by any means the kind of constitutional doctrine that an Englishman 
and an archbishop was likely to formulate in 1533. It has, however, an 
Irish parallel of significant date. In 1410, in the parliament held by Thomas 
Butler (or Bacagh), a petition was put forward, ‘ That Parliments shall not 
be adjourned or dissolved without reasonable cause shewed in the Parli- 
ment, and by the advyse of the Lordes and commens’.” The reply that ‘the 
Governenor is pleased that the forme of adjournement of Parlimente shall be 
keept after the maner of England’ may have served to provoke an inquiry 
into the English manner of keeping parliament and thus may have helped 
the vogue of the Modus. The parallel sentence in Allen’s transcript, stating 
the necessity of the consent of parliament to adjournment, suggests that a 
recension of the Modus was drafted soon after 1410.° 

If this were so, the recension must have been modified considerably at 
a much later date. The division into three houses does not correspond with 
the divisions in the other versions of the Modus (English and Irish), where 
the dividing line is drawn either between spiritual and temporal members 
or between pares and communes. It seems probable that the separation of 
the proctors into a separate house did not take place until the sixteenth 
century, perhaps not before 1533. The last time that parliament had met 
was in 1521; it may be that the tradition of joint sessions was broken by 
Surrey on that occasion. As it is impossible to assign Allen’s notes to an 
earlier date, the hypothesis is put forward that they were taken from a lost 
recension of the Modus and modified, probably by the archbishop himself, 
by an insertion of the reference to three houses. 


‘Sessiones in Parliamento. 


‘In Hibernia rex sedebit in medio principalis scamni et ad ejus dextram 
archiepiscopus loci (Armachensis vel Dublinensis), et, si extra eorum limites 


1 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. ii, pt. iii, pp. 438-9. Gray and Brabazon to Crom- 
well, 18 May 1537. It should be remembered that Ireland had no convocation in the 
English sense until the seventeenth century: the Irish convocation was a diocesan 
assembly. 

2 Early Statutes of Ireland, p. 520. Only a translation of the original roll is now 
extant. The first recorded adjournments of the Irish parliament were in 1406 and 1416, 
Annals of Marlborough, sub anno. 

3 Allen’s Nunc certainly suggests contemporary practice, but there is no evidence to 
support it. 
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Parliamentum sit, tunc a dextris regis archiepiscopus Armachensis, et 
Cassellensis, et a sinistris regis Dublinensis et Tuamensis ; deinde vero a 
dextris episcopi, abbates, priores in secunda formula, secundum ordinem, a 
sinistris in formula comites, barones et eorum pares, secundum ordinem. 
Ad? pedem dextrum regis sedebit cancellarius,’ capitalis justiciarius cum 
suis sociis et eorum clericis, et ad pedem sinistrum sedebunt thesaurarius et 
camerarii et barones de scaccario, justiciarii de banco et eorum clerici, si 
sint de Parliamento, deinde procuratores terre sedebunt. Unde eorum 
defectus qui summoniti et vocatifuerint post preconisacionem ? recordabitur 
et per consideracionem regis (vel alterius presidentis) et omnium parium 
Parliamenti amerciamenta defectuum taxentur,* sed summonicio precedere 
debet per quadraginta dies ante primum diem Parliamenti. Ad quod pro- 
priis expensis venient omnes prelati qui tenent per tenuram integre comi- 
tatus vel baronie ad valorem 300 11. vel marcas pro viginti feodis militaribus, 
ad racionem XX 1. pro feodo militis. Ecce tres gradus Parliamenti, scilicet : 
de procuratoribus cleri in una domo, qui erunt duo sapientes [a quolibet 
decanatu rurali vel archidiaconatu cum warentis*] cum mandato duplicato® 
superiorum sigillis sigillatis, quorum unum deliberetur clerico Parliamenti 
irrotulandum,® alter remaneat apud se ipsos.” In secunda autem tam ® 
milites comitatuum quam cives civitatum et burgenses oppidorum. In 
tertia vero pares curie scdentes, nisi loquatur aliquis eorum, quia tunc 
surgat citra regem, ut audiatur ab omnibus. 

‘Nunc Parliamentum non adjournetur, nisi de consensu majoris partis 
omnium dictorum trium graduum sue domorum. 

‘Hac tenus in summa.’ ® 

The following note was evidently added by Archbishop Bulkeley : 

‘Rex ’° sedebit in medio principalis scamni et ad ejus dextram archi- 
episcopus loci, et si extra Dublin. provinciam Parliamentum fuerit tentum, 
tunc ad sinistram archiepiscopus Dublin., deinde Cassellensis et Tuamensis 
ex utraque parte, deinde episcopi, abbates etc.!° 

‘Had from Mr. Daniel Mulineux, King-of-Arms for this kingdom of 
Ireland, who copied it out of an exemplification under the seal of Ireland, 
remaining in the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, Knight. 

‘La. Dublin.’ “ 


1 In the margin: ‘tempore meo 1533 orta est controversia inter me et Armachanum, 
etiam tunc cancellarium regis hic.’ 

2 T.C.D. 1061, precognizacionem. 3 Lovelace, 400 11. 

* From the margin, T.C.D. 1061 ; apparently added by Reeves. 

5 Registry Transcript, ad mandato duplicato. ® Bulkeley, irrotuletur. 

7 'T.C.D. 1061, altero remaneante apud se ipsos. 

8 Omitted by Lovelace. ® Lovelace omits in summa. 

10 In the margin, T.C.D. 1061: ‘ This note in original occupies a small part of fo. 
CCV b, which has been left blank.’ 

11 Laurence Bulkeley. He was archbishop of Dublin, 1619-50, and made entries in 
the Liber Niger down to 1650. It is clear that he had copied the short note on Sessiones 
in Parliamento from the Molineux transcript of the exemplified Modus, now in Trizity 
College, Dublin. The Bulkeley transcript omits this and other notes. 





























Stratford de Redcliffe and the Origins of 


the Crimean War 


PART I 


I 


HAT Stratford de Redcliffe was the human agency which 

caused the Crimean War has long been a popular belief. It 
is the more natural since it corresponds exactly to the popular 
idea of drama. The Russian despot overawes Turkey with his 
million bayonets ; the weak British ministry ‘ drifts into war’ ; 
the strong diplomat brings England’s fleet to the support of the 
Turks. Kinglake’s rhetorical genius fixed that legend in the 
public mind, and later research has hardly disturbed it. Zaion- 
chovski and Goriainov have not much abated the traditional 
Russian hostility to Stratford. Lane-Poole in his brilliant Life 
revealed a wealth of new materials, but over the Crimean war he 
was definitely apologetic. The British cabinet ministers of the 
day, through the medium of their memoirs or biographers, have 
generally been unfavourable to Stratford. In each case their 
verdict is based on particular or imperfect materials, yet their 
cumulative effect is serious. Professor Bernadotte Schmidt, writ- 
ing on a wide survey of published materials, was indeed friendly to 
Stratford. But two recent historians, who write from wider know- 
ledge of sources, are hostile. Mr.Simpson, who has surveyed the uni- 
published London archives, condemns Stratford, though heis clearly 
concerned to shift the responsibility of war from the shoulders of 
Napoleon III. Yet a similar conclusion comes from Dr. Puryear, 
who adds the archives of Vienna and Paris to those of London. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the whole question has not been 
fully examined. Lane-Poole was certainly wrong in stating that 
‘very few of Lord Stratford’s despatches of any importance are 
omitted 1 from the Blue Books. Some omitted passsges are 
significant as Puryear has pointed out. Again, Lane-Poole makes 


1 Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Canning (1888), ii. 230. The Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, June, 1933, publishes an abstract of a thesis by Mr. H. E. 
Howard, pp. 50-3, who appears to have arrived independently at some conclusions 
similar to mine, though his title is ‘ Genesis of the Crimean War’. 
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admirable use of Stratford’s own private letters to Clarendon and 
others. But no one has yet used or quoted Clarendon’s own 
private letters to Stratford and very few have used those to 
Aberdeen. These are essential to a full understanding of the 
subject. They contain the true policy of the government, which 
Clarendon did not always fully expound in official dispatches. 
His private views are really more important than those of Aber- 
deen as being representative of the cabinet as a whole, and there- 
fore also more important than those of Stratford himself. Without 
a comparison between the two views, as revealed in these letters, 
which no one has yet attempted, no verdict can be delivered. We 
know at last what the British foreign minister really thought and 
said to Stratford. In addition, there is some fresh material from 
other sources like the unpublished part of the Greville Diary. 
Aberdeen’s private letters in the British Museum are still important 
because of his connexion with Brunnow. The evidence supplied 
from the Austrian archives is partly new, that from the Dutch 
archives wholly so. Their ministers at Constantinople had excellent 
information from their agents and were relatively impartial. 

It is perhaps best to deal with the two most obvious charges 
at once. Mr. Simpson repeats the old story that Stratford was 
animated throughout by personal feeling against Tsar Nicholas, 
who had refused to have him as British ambassador in 1831. This 
story has its best source in Lord Malmesbury’s contemporary 
diary: ‘ Feb. 25 [1854] Lord Bath has come back from Constanti- 
nople and says that Lord Stratford openly boasts having got his 
personal revenge against the Czar by fomenting the War. He 
told Lord Bath so." Lord Malmesbury was inaccurate both in 
writing his own memoirs and in editing those of his ancestor, but 
there is some other, though not very convincing, evidence for the 
story. During aud after the crisis Stratford had to restrain him- 
self tightly in all his public and diplomatic conduct. Rash words, 
dropped to guests at his private table when he was weary or 
excited, were picked up by eager listeners and went the round of 
Constantinople. In any case, vehement or petulant table-talk, 
even when given at first hand, is poor material for history. It is 
poorer still in the case of a man whose always hasty temper was in- 
ordinately inflamed by the restraint he had to exercise in public, and 
who frequently expressed regret for his verbal outbursts at a later 
stage. Moreover, the utterances took place when war was certain, 
and war psychology plays strange tricks. Mere personal spite was 
excluded by Stratford’s belief in his mission. He was ‘ under a 
kind providence the humble instrument’ of success in inspiring, 





1 Lord Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (1885), p. 326. It is quoted in 
Greville, 20 February 1854, again on the authority of Lord Bath, but thesense is different : 
‘The Emperor chose to make it a personal quarrel with me, and now I am revenged’. 
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reforming, and defending the Turks.1 His personal interests were 
always subordinated to the support of British influence at Con- 
stantinople, which was a creed and a religion to him. Stratford 
too, like Henry VIII, ‘ loved a man’ and a good fighter. He had 
at one time differed violently from Palmerston and addressed him 
in the Commons thus: ‘ If he [Stratford] thought it necessary to 
take lessons of discretion, he should not go to the noble Lord’s 
school for instruction.’ Yet subsequently he became so attached 
to Palmerston that he resigned on his fall from office in 1858. 
Stratford was not a small man, and seems to have ended by 
respecting the tsar. The instructions he received, which were 
based on his own memorandum, contain a complimentary reference 
to Nicholas and express the opinion that the tsar did not wish 
to take Constantinople.* This admission was very damaging if 
Stratford wanted to be anti-Russian. It was later suppressed in 
the Blue Book, and one would rather like to know why. About 
this time he also made himself very agreeable to Brunnow and 
even suggested paying a personal visit to St. Petersburg in order 
that the tsar might get to know him. Evidence of a still more 
convincing kind is supplied by Lady Stratford thus : 


He [Clarendon] abused Russia and the Emperor much. . . . I ventured 
to hope that Lord Aberdeen would now perceive that your impressions 
towards the E[mperor] were not so prejudiced as I feared he had always 
thought. I mentioned how often I had heard you say, ‘ You only wish to 
serve your country as well as the E[mperor]’, and perhaps no greater 
compliment could be paid to the E[mperor]. He assented to this.* 


Here is absolutely private and unexceptionable evidence that 
Stratford actually rather admired the emperor! This fact would 
not prevent him from opposing him politically, but does seem to 
prove that, when he was himself, he was not actuated by petty 
motives of personal hatred against the tsar ;> but it is quite easy 
to understand his indulging them in private after war had become 
inevitable. Personal hatred of the enemy is a well-known phase 


1 Public Record Office, Foreign Office, 78/555. From Stratford to Aberdeen, no. 57 
of 30 March 1844. This sentence was suppressed in the relevant Blue Book. Other 
examples could be quoted. 

* Hans[ard] Deb[ates], 3rd Ser. xliii, p. 959, 21 June 1838. 

5 See infra, p. 607, n. 1. 

* F.0. 352/64. Pte. Stratford MSS. Lady Stratford to Stratford, 1 November 1853; 
only the latter part has been preserved, but other parts were quoted in Lane-Poole, Life 
of Stratford, ii. 313-14. Many of Stratford’s own letters are now missing, but those 
of Clarendon seem intact. 

5 Clarendon should have been the last to protest against any one’s personal 
prejudice against the tsar in view of his correspondence with Stratford. On 24 June 
1853 he describes Nicholas as ‘ ungovernable’. On 18 November, ‘I have more than 
once during the last few months had occasion to think that His Imp. Majesty can’t 
bear too much excitement and that the hereditary ailment [i.e. madness] will develop 
itself in him’, and 27 December, ‘in more senses than one an irresponsible being ’ 
(F.0. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS.). 
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of war psychology. The tsar certainly cherished strong personal 
feelings against Stratford. Its consequences in Russian eyes were 
expressed by Count Nesselrode, the Russian chancellor: ‘ It was 
now asked that the Emperor should give way, but really, when 
it came to a personal question between a sovereign and an 
ambassador, in his opinion it was for Lord Stratford not for the 
Emperor to recede." Stratford would of course have answered 
that he was opposing the tsar over the question of the Russian 
protectorate of the Greek Church, and could not recede because 
his opposition was political and not personal. 

Another charge, and the real gravamen of the whole matter, is 
thus admirably phrased by Kinglake: ‘ At every step of the 
negotiation Prince Menshikov encountered an adversary always 
courteous, always moderate, but cold, steadfast, wary and seeming 
as though he looked to the day when perhaps he might wreak 
cruel vengeance.’ Stratford, then, is the masked villain who, with 
courteous treachery and by concealed Oriental methods, lured 
Menshikov on to failure. He never indicated his real sentiments, 
yet he thwarted the policy both of his own government and of 
Russia. He thus induced the Turkish government to draw on 
Russia, to exasperate the tsar, and to involve Europe in war. 
This kind of charge is difficult to meet as it depends wholly on 
moral evidence. No one contends that Stratford, if guilty, left 
traces behind. The only method of meeting the charge is to 
examine all the data we have. 


II 


The ground is now fairly cleared and but one more preliminary 
explanation is needed. Stratford did not enjoy complete authority 
at Constantinople, in spite of the testimony of so many to the fact. 
The descriptions of him as ‘ the real Sultan’ or the ‘ Padishah ’, 
though amusing enough, are, in fact, misleading. At this time he 
failed to pledge the Turks fully to schemes of reform and he 
wanted these more than anything else. The Turks admitted his 
power, they admired his courage. They disliked his counsels of 
moderation, and the more because this counsellor urged them to 
moderation in private by threats and violence, while maintaining 
a smooth demeanour in public. Stratford enjoyed scenes and 
indulged his enjoyment to the full. Well-bred Turks hate and 
fly from them. But the Turks, though sometimes terrified of 
him, did not always give way to him and, as will be seen, at times 
refused him full information. Their policy was their own, the war 


party were always too extreme for him, and in the end they beat 
him and won the day. 


1 F.0. 195/399. From Stratford, no. 314 of 24 June 1853. 
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The first weeks of 1853 were ominous with threats of war. But 
the threatening cloud was between Austria and Turkey. The 
Montenegrins, as always, were fighting the Turks, but this time 
the Austrians were actively involved, and the young emperor, 
Francis Joseph, showed an ominous interest in the matter. He 
dispatched Count Leiningen to Constantinople with peremptory 
demands from Austria, which Russia was prepared to support, 
and which might well have ended in war. The Turks, rather 
unexpectedly, gave way and settled this little affair. Its only 
importance is that it appears to have stimulated the desire of the 
Russian tsar to clear up all points connected with the dispute of 
the Holy Places and to send a mission with equally peremptory 
demands to Constantinople and (as was hoped) with equally suc- 
cessful results.* 

At the end of February 1853 Prince Menshikov was announced 
as due to arrive at Constantinople on a special mission from the 
tsar. By 2 March the prince hid arrived and was already causing 
sensations by his slights to Turkish officials. Stratford’s place 
was temporarily filled by Colonel Rose, his personal enemy. On 
6 March Colonel Rose became so alarmed at Menshikov’s actions 
that he ordered Admiral Dundas, commanding the British Mediter- 
ranean squadron at Malta, to bring his fleet up to Vurla (i.e. to 
Smyrna, within reach of the Dardanelles).2_ Dundas, a shrewd 
old Scotsman, refused to move without confirmation from 
Clarendon. Rose was informed on 23 March that the British 
government disavowed his action and had ordered Dundas to 
remain at Malta. But as a result of Rose’s action and of his 
dispute with Russia over the Holy Places, Napoleon III took the 
very grave step of ordering up the French Mediterranean fleet to 
Salamis (25 March). Thus before the end of March Austria had 
taken a step which might have led to war with Turkey; Russia 
had been ready to support it; France had taken a step which 
might have brought war with Russia ; England’s agent had done 
the same though his action had been disavowed. While Stratford 
was absent from Constantinople, every power had shown precipita- 
tion, every power (except perhaps England) had risked war. When 
he arrived he settled the dispute between France and Russia, and 
ushered in a period of six weeks during which no power took any 
decisive step. 

Stratford had resigned the ambassadorship at Constantinople 
in January 1853. By the middle of February the new Aberdeen 
government had reappointed him, and after some hesitation he 


1 One reason of his hopes was that the Austrians attributed the success of the 
Leiningen mission to Russian support. See Wiener Staats Archiv (cited henceforward as 
W.S. A.), Weisungen nach Konstantinopel, xii. 47. Buol to Klezl, no. 4 of 7 May 1853. 


? Parliamentary Papers, Eastern Papers (cited henceforward as E. P.), no. 105 
and enclosure. 
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accepted. Stratford did not like the new prime minister, Aberdeen, 
nor Russell (who was foreign secretary pro tempore). He got on 
best with Palmerston, who was at the Home Office, but who was 
a little in disgrace and only just beginning to resume touch with 
foreign affairs. The appointment had been reluctantly made, 
because good diplomats were few. Cowley, who had once been 
ambassador at Constantinople, was already at Paris and could not 
be spared. Bulwer and Howden were possibilities, and Bulwer 
had had experience of difficult situations. But the government 
were undoubtedly afraid of Stratford. He was capable of making 
difficulties in England by appealing to public opinion if he 
remained. The papers called loudly for his recall to Constanti- 
nople at the crisis and the government seem quite frankly to 
have yielded to their pressure. But it was serious to send a man 
of Stratford’s imperious temper to so distant a spot in days when 
the telegraph was uncertain, and when an ambassador had some- 
times to decide matters without reference to London. It was 
also serious that Russell surrendered the Foreign Office to Claren- 
don in March. Russell and Palmerston, whatever their defects, 
were capable of standing up to and overruling Stratford. As it 
turned out Palmerston and Russell sometimes wanted stronger 
measures than Stratford favoured.1_ Aberdeen as premier wanted 
weaker ones. Clarendon, who succeeded Russell as foreign 
minister, had to mediate between the two parties and to express 
the general sense of the cabinet to Stratford. He was able, 
industrious, and conciliatory, but at times impulsive and in the 
last resort not so commanding a personality as Stratford. His 
letters to him, indeed, defer so much to his judgement and to the 
opinion of ‘the man on the spot’ as to encourage Stratford to 
take his own line, an encouragement which he certainly never 
needed. 

The instructions to Stratford, dated 25 February, were either 
written direct by Stratford himself or, as Clarendon declared, 
‘largely based’ on a memorandum by him.? The omissions in 
the published version are, however, important ; apart from that 
dealing with the Turco-Montenegrin question which was already 
settled. 

The case of Russia is altogether different [from Austria and France]. The 
possession of Constantinople was a favourite dream of the Empress 


1 This is the real answer to the charge that Stratford was in secret relation with 
Palmerston. Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford, ii. 231, denies it on the ground that he 
found only two letters in 1853 and both on insignificant subjects. But the unpublished 
part of Greville’s Journal, 9 February 1854, adds a specific instance to a general charge 
in its published text. Cf. Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford, ii. 234. 

? F.0. 195/396 gives the instructions. They are loose in this book and signed 
John Russell. They are a copy, but are scored in pencil, apparently by Stratford. 
Those printed in E.P. i, no. 94, are described as signed by Clarendon. 
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Catherine. The wars which Russia had waged with Turkey both during 
her reign and down to the period of the peace of Adrianople have all 
ended in the aggrandisement of Russia, and the depression of the Mahome- 
tan Power. The conquest of Constantinople is a favourite object of national 
ambition. Millions of Christian subjects of the Porte long to reverse the 
triumphs of the fifteenth century, and to make the crescent inferior to 
the Cross. 

But the possession of Constantinople by Russia, giving her a command- 
ing position at once on the Baltic and the Mediterranean, could not be 
seen with complacency by other powers. The difficulty of arranging this 
point prevented a cordial alliance between Napoleon I and the Emperor 
Alexander: an attempt to cut the knot by Russia would at this moment 
unite against her all the Powers of Europe. The Emperor Nicholas is 
conscious of this difficulty, and with a moderation at once magnanimous and 
wise is content to forgo the prospect of this brilliant prize.' 

But the weakness of the Turkish Empire and the presumption of its 
tulers may bring on a danger which no one seems willing to invite, and 
hasten a crisis which no one is anxious to precipitate. 


Over the Holy Places Stratford was given a free hand, but the 
unpublished part of his instructions stresses the ‘ presumption ’ 
of Turkey, ‘the moderation’ and ‘ superior claims of’ Russia, 
and the desirability of putting pressure on France to settle ‘ this 
unseemly dispute’. The final clause, which is published, allows 
Stratford ‘in case of imminent danger to the existence of the 
Turkish Government ’ to ‘ despatch a messenger at once to Malta, 
requesting the Admiral to hold himself in readiness, but you will 
not direct him to approach the Dardanelles without positive 
instructions from Her Majesty’s Government’. It has been sug- 
gested that this clause was due to Aberdeen, or the cabinet, in 
order to tie up Stratford’s hands.? This is not clear, but the 
passage, together with the unpublished part of the instructions 
above quoted, implies that Constantinople will be defended by 
a British fleet. ‘ Imminent danger ’ means a threat to Constanti- 
nople, and that town even Aberdeen was prepared to defend. 
‘I should be perfectly prepared to oppose, even to the extremity 
of war, the possession by Russia of Constantinople and the Darda- 
nelles with the approaches to the Mediterranean.” 

On 5 April Stratford arrived; on the 7th at an audience he 
advised the Sultan not to concede the ‘ secret demands ’ of Prince 
Menshikov. He advised large concessions to the public ones con- 
cerning the Holy Places. Neither Sultan nor ministers were 


1 The passage here italicized is the ‘ complimentary reference’ to the tsar. See 
supra, p. 603, n. 3. 

? See Spencer Walpole, Life of Russell (1889), ii. 178-9. This shows that Aberdeen 
wanted so to restrict Stratford, but Stratford himself proved singularly reluctant to 
call up the fleet. 

* Stanmore, Life of Aberdeen (1893), p. 237. Aberdeen to Palmerston, 6 November 
1853. 
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* prepared at first to treat me w ‘4 unreserved confidence’. But 
by the 15th he thought that he had changed all that, though, as 
he was soon to find, some secrets were still withheld. But he 
went on with the queStion of the Holy Places and by the 20th had 
narrowed down the differences to ‘ points respecting which it 
seems to me the Porte might in fairness entirely side with Russia’ .* 
Four days more and Stratford was thanked by both Turkish grand 
vizier and foreign minister for having ‘ virtually settled’ the 
Holy Places dispute. On 17 May Clarendon privately approved 
his having advised the French to settle the matter, and added ‘ you 
at once exercised a wholesome influence over all the contending 
powers’.2 Clarendon also approved his having separated that 
question from the others, and had undoubtedly always intended 
him to do so. It has been held that Stratford acted thus 
on his own initiative and with Machiavellian intent. Clarendon 
did not think so, and even declared his measures ‘ most judicious 
and pacific ’. 

The fact is that both Clarendon and Stratford at first believed 
that the settlement of the Holy Places dispute was the only serious 
question at issue. On 5 April Clarendon wrote privately : ‘ Count 
Nesselrode has positively assured Sir H. Seymour that beyond the 
Holy Places Prince Menshikov has no demands to make on the 
Porte except such as may at any time exist between friendly 
governments, in fact the current business of Chancelleries.’? Strat- 
ford had received the same information before 12 April, apparently 
from Seymour direct. He proposed measures for settling the Holy 
Places on the 9th, knowing there were other demands of Prince 
Menshikov but not knowing that they were serious. Even when 
he got an inkling of these on 11 April he reported: ‘ there was 
no question of a defensive treaty between Menshikov and the Porte, 
nor, unless as a consequence of the late [French] naval movement 
from Toulon, no thought of military intimidation for the present’ .* 
When on 25 April the grand vizier and Rifaat revealed more of 
the Menshikov demands, Stratford merely told them to complete 
the firmans relating to the Holy Places and urged them on to 
make reforms improving the lot of Christians.5 On 27 April he 
thought all trouble over. ‘I have also had the luck to receive 
from the Russian that he surrenders the worst feature of a very 
ugly sort of Treaty which he wants the Sultan to adopt. On the 


1 F.O. 78/931. From Stratford, 18 April 1853; no. 19 of 20 April, all omitted in 
E.P. i. 

2 F.O. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS. Clarendon to Stratford, 7 May 1853, 1 June. 

3 Ibid., 5 April 1853 (probably received 1 May). 

‘ F.0. 78/931. From Stratford, no. 12 of 11 April 1853, passage suppressed 
in E.P. 

® Jbid.. From Stratford, no. 25 of 25 April. This last detail omitted in E.P. i, 
no. 169. 
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whole there is less to fear than to hope.” Even yet he was not 
alive to the danger. He reported that ‘ the shadows of mystery 
and indecision . . . will soon be dispersed for ever ’ (3 May). 


Ill 


On 5 May, the very day when the ‘ Holy Places’ dispute was 
finally settled to the last comma, Menshikov created a new sensa- 
tion. He presented a note and a project of convention or ‘ Sened ’ 
to the Porte, which was, in effect, an ultimatum. Stratford pro- 
nounced it ‘ decisive ’, ‘ peremptory ’, and ‘alarming’. He had 
been ignorant of at least one of Menshikov’s earlier threats,? but 
he was at length fully enlightened. Menshikov had demanded an 
answer by 10 May. The convention or Sened was what was 
really alarming, for articles 2 and 3 demanded that Orthodox 
Christians in the empire should receive all the treaty privileges of 
Catholics. This was a most serious matter. In the Catholic case 
the number affected was relatively small, in the Orthodox case 
it affected about twelve millions of Turkish subjects. On 8 May 
Stratford pointed out to Menshikov that this demand ‘ was an 
innovation altogether disproportionate to the question which is 
the chief cause of your Embassy, and as being little in accordance 
with the spirit of legality recorded by common consent in the 
Treaty of 1841.’ Menshikov sent a surly reply, which practically 
ended his intercourse with Stratford. 

The French ambassador de la Cour quite agreed with Strat- 
ford, but neither contemplated an appeal to the (French and 
British naval) squadrons ‘ without express orders from home ’. 
This was on 8 May, and the grand vizier and also Rifaat were 
urged by Stratford to consider Menshikov’s demands inadmissible. 
When they asked for British naval aid, he refused iv and bluntly 
told them that at present the position was of a ‘ moral character ’, 
though advising them to reject the ultimatum. On the 9th he saw 
the Sultan alone and found him full of ‘ weakness and melancholy ’ 
and ‘ ready to die’ because his mother had just died.* Stratford 
confirmed him in his idea of resistance to Menshikov, though 
he said it must be ‘moral’. He would stand for no resistance 


1 Lane Poole, Life of Stratford, ii. 260. Stratford to Lady Stratford, 27 April 
1853. 

2 E.P. i, no. 179. Stratford’s ignorance of the note of Menshikov of 4/16 March 
1853 to the Porte is easily explained. He first saw the text at the end of May 1853 
(see E.P. i, no. 249). On his arrival Rifaat Pasha did not wish to admit he had received 
so humiliating a rebuke, though he gave ‘the substance’ to Stratford. There was 
a discussion later (see F.O. 78/1172-3. From Stratford, no. 162 of 11 February 1856, 
no. 193 of 14 February with comment by Sir E. Hertslet of 29 February). He con- 
cludes that Rifaat ‘denied the existence of the note (which perhaps as the note was 
resolved to be dealt with as non-avenue) he was diplomatically entitled to do’. 

3 F.O. 78/932. From Stratford, no. 43 of 10 May 1853. These expressions omitted 
in E.P. i, nos. 203, 213. 
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if Russia occupied the Principalities. ‘I concluded by appriz- 
ing His Majesty of what I had reserved for his private ear, in 
order that His Ministers might take their decision without any 
bias from without, namely that in the event of imminent danger 
I was instructed to request the commander of Her Majesty’s forces 
in the Mediterranean to hold his squadron in readiness.’ It has 
been ingeniously argued that this assurance was really a promise 
of aid from Stratford. But he advised the Sultan to accept the 
Russian occupation of the Principalities without fighting ; so the 
promise of aid did not apply to that. To tell a proud Oriental 
despot that no help was to be given after a foreign force entered 
his territory was singularly cold comfort. Stratford did say that 
he would ask for the fleet in case of ‘imminent danger’, i.e. a 
threat to Constantinople. But even Aberdeen approved of that 
sentiment, and it was clearly authorized by his instructions. 

The real danger now lay in the ulterior demands of Menshikov, 
which he was urging with such violence. He was not even satis- 
fied with the ‘ Sened ’; he wanted also a secret alliance or treaty 
with Turkey. Stratford had expressed his disbelief in any such 
idea on 11 April.t. On 11 May he received from the grand vizier 
(whom Russian influence was to depose two days later) informa- 
tion that Menshikov had secretly visited Namik Pasha (the 
minister of finances) and. said his real object was not the Holy 
Places but the conclusion of an offensive and defensive alliance 
between Russia and Turkey.? This was a particularly sinister 
development, since the alliance was primarily directed against 
France, and France had just accepted the settlement of the Holy 
Places. Apart from that, Clarendon’s private letters fully justified 
Stratford in counselling resistance. ‘That the proposal made to 
the Porte was such as no independent sovereign could accept, 
appears beyond all doubt ’ (26 May). On 1 June Clarendon gave 
Stratford power to call up the fleet and praised his policy as ‘ most 
judicious and pacific’. ‘ Russia at the moment is in the wrong 
and there we must endeavour to keep her’ (2 June).2 Even 
Aberdeen, almost cajoled by Brunnow’s private letters, was 


ultimately convinced that Menshikov’s demands were ‘certainly 
unreasonable ’.4 


1 See supra, p. 608, n. 4. 

2 F.0. 78/932. From Stratford, no. 45 of 14 May 1853, with enclosure from Pisani 
of 11 May. Nesselrode’s instructions of January 1853 to Menshikov authorize the 
proposal of such an alliance, but do not enjoin it, see Zaionchovskii, Vostochnaia Voyna, 
1853-6, St. Petersburg (1908-13), i. no. 104. These, and other instructions, to 
Menshikov are at once vague and violent. 

5 F.0. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS. Clarendon to Stratford, 26 May 1853, 1-2 June. 

* See his letter to Palmerston, 6 November 1853 (Stanmore, Life of Aberdeen, 
p. 236). Brunnow to Aberdeen, 16 May, asks whether it is worth while for Clarendon 


“to involve Turkey into a quarrel about so very little’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 43144, 
fo. 357). 
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But, even if the nature of Prince Menshikov’s demands had 
been reasonable, his method of urging them was such as to provoke 
alarm and ensure resistance. Not having got his answer on the 
10th, he behaved in an unprecedented manner on the 13th. On 
that day he contrived to have a sudden interview with the Sultan 
at which no ministers were present. Abdul Medjid, though a 
wretched weak creature, seems to have avoided making any com- 
promising concessions in words. But he consented to dismiss two 
ministers of whom Menshikov complained.! He displaced Mehemet 
Ali, the grand vizier, in favour of Mustapha, and the foreign 
minister, Rifaat, in favour of Reschid. Menshikov retired from the 
interview, as he fancied, in triumph. But, as always, he moved 
in a fool’s paradise. The new foreign minister, Reschid, im- 
mediately asked for delay beyond the 14th, the date fixed for 
answering the Russian letter of the 11th, a request which even 
Menshikov could hardly refuse. But on the 15th Reschid practi- 
cally broke off negotiations. On the 17th or 18th a Turkish 
great council determined to adhere to the terms of the Turkish 
answer of the 10th. On the 18th Reschid called on the prince 
intimating in brief that the Porte would concede everything 
except a Russian protectorate of the Greek Church in Turkey. 
This proposal was declined, and Menshikov addressed a note the 
same day to Reschid making his refusal formal, declaring his 
mission at an end, and stating his intention of departing with his 
whole staff except the commercial officials.2?_ He hovered around 
for a few days expecting to receive a surrender. At the last 
moment, on the 20th, he sent a private note offering some con- 
cessions and withdrawing a demand for a Sened or convention in 
form, though not in substance. Before replying Reschid asked 
the advice of the ambassadors’ conference of the Austriar, British, 
French, and Prussian diplomatic representatives. But they, sitting 
under Stratford’s presidency, decided that the Porte alone could 
judge ‘a question which so closely affects the freedom of action 
and sovereignty of His Majesty the Sultan’. This was the advice 
tendered by the four ambassadors in common and was non- 
committal. It had to be for, if the ambassadors advised Turkey 
to resist, they were committed to defending her in her resistance 
to Russia. 

Simultaneously with the memorandum of the four ambassadors, 
Stratford sent a private note expressing his own personal views. It 
ran as follows : 

Reschid Pasha might answer in the following sort of way : acknowledging 


1 In fact Mehemet Ali appears to have resigned after the interview and because 
of it. But the Sultan, with a forlorn attempt at dignity, pretended to Menshikov at 
the meeting that the grand vizier had already been dismissed. 

? What Reschid said verbally may be gathered from the text of the note drafted 
for the 18th and actually sent on the 20th (E.P. i, no. 239, enclo. 1). 
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the confidence shown to him by the Prince in communicating a new plan 
of arrangement, and manifesting a conciliatory spirit notwithstanding his 
official declaration [He was to express satisfaction at the withdrawal of 
the demand for the Sened.] and founding a hope upon this step towards 
accommodation of a complete adjustment if the Prince would suspend his 
departure and negociate upon the joint basis of the Porte’s note [of the 18th] 
and the ambassadors’ [apparently the memorandum of the Four Powers]." 


Stratford’s private advice was, therefore, in favour of retaining 
Menshikov by a friendly and conciliatory reply. But the advice 
was not taken, though Reschid seems to have wished to take it. 
“ Reschid Pasha has assured me ’, wrote Stratford, ‘ that he had 
examined the Prince’s paper [of the 20th] with every wish to 
find a hope of accommodation but could discover nothing of the 
kind, for, as I well know, he would have thought it glorious to 
succeed where others failed.” But the Turks did not want to 
adopt Stratford’s hint of asking Menshikov to stay and negotiating 
further with him. They refused to depart from their reply of the 
18th, and regarded Menshikov’s overture of the 20th as a purely 
private matter. Menshikov, on receiving this rebuff, broke off all 
relations finally and departed in dudgeon on the 21st. The very 
eagles and arms of Russia were erased from the gates and the 
walls of the Embassy. A crisis of the first order had arisen. 

Reschid explained clearly why Menshikov had acted thus a 
little later. According to Argyropoulo, Menshikov 


was always expecting that the Sultan would have sent him one of the 
persons attached to him to request him [the Prince] to prolong [delay ?] 
his departure. [Reschid replied] ‘ The Sultan would no doubt have done 
so with great pleasure, should His Majesty [have] entertained any intention 
to yield to the inadmissible demands of Russia, but as he had expressed 
his firm resolution not to comply with it, he deemed it advisable to avoid 
giving cause to Prince Menshikov to suppose that he [the Sultan] was 
inclined to rescind his ‘ iradé ’, and wishing to enter into some agreement 
in accordance with the Prince’s views ; and as such was not the case the 
Sultan was careful to avoid any new and guarded compliance.® 


It is noticeable that Reschid puts the responsibility on the Sultan. 

The Russians of course wanted to find a scapegoat. They 
therefore asserted that Reschid wanted to yield, but had been 
prevented by the ‘inexorable’ Stratford. This story has been 
repeated in a hundred forms. Reschid Pasha absolutely denied 
it and Alison corroborated his denial. Clarendon, who had 
declared the matter ‘ ought to be sifted’, wrote: ‘I have read 


1 F.0. 352/64. Pte. Strat. MSS. ‘Reflections on Prince Menshikov’s last note to 
Reschid Pasha 20 May 1853.’ This is an analysis of the note concluding that the 
substance, but not the form, of the Sened is still demanded and ought not to be accepted. 
It was an instruction to Pisani and conveyed to Reschid. 

? F.O. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS. Stratford to Clarendon, 28 May 1853. 

5 Ibid. Pisani to Stratford, 11 June 1853. 
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with great satisfaction Reschid’s complete denial of the Menshikov 
lie. I have never doubted it was a lie." Before these denials had 
been received, Sir George Seymour, the British ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, brought Stratford’s own account to the notice of 
the Russian chancellor. 


Then, Count Nesselrode observed, Reschid Pasha must have told a lie 
[ment], for he it was who assured Prince Menshikov that it was only the 
disapprobation expressed by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe which prevented 
the Porte from accepting the Prince’s note. It was, I replied, very possible 
that Reschid Pasha might have lied; anyone else might have lied—but 
not for a moment could the correctness of Lord Stratford’s reports be 
called in question by anyone to whom His Lordship’s character was 
known.” 

Before he took office Reschid had had compromising relations 
with Prince Menshikov. How then could he get out of them? 
It was almost inevitable that he should lie, and more probable 
that he lied than that Stratford did. But evidence of this sort is 
purely moral, and should not be accepted if more material tests 
are available. It has already been shown that Stratford was 
more conciliatory than Reschid and Reschid more so than his 
colleagues or the Sultan. 

Stratford does not appear to have caused Reschid’s return to 
power or Mehemet Ali’s downfall. Reschi« had indeed once been 
Stratford’s protégé, while Mehemet Ali (whom he replaced in 
power) had once been his personal enemy. But circumstances 
had so changed that it was Menshikov who played a strange part 
in an almost inconceivable comedy. He destroyed himself by 
overthrowing a clumsy opponent and replacing him with a clever 
one. He was an incredible dupe in a farce which could only have 
been staged in Constantinople, that city ‘ sensitive with treachery ’, 
whose very shores are ‘ bathed in intrigue ’. 

According to the Dutch minister, whose evidence we shall 
chiefly follow, Prince Menshikov was duped by one or other 
person from the start. His Levantine dragoman, Argyropoulo, 
was at first all powerful. ‘The Prince was so wrapped up in 
Argyropoulo that there was no means of teaching him sense.” 
This was what Stratford’s agent (hidden in a wardrobe) heard one 
Russian secretary say to another after the prince’s departure. 
But Argyropoulo was displaced by an ingenious oriental intrigue. 


1 See E.P. i, no. 322, enclo. i-3, and F.O. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS. Clarendon 
to Stratford, 18 June 1853, 8 July. 

2 F.O. 195/399. From Sir G. H. Seymour, no. 292 of 16 June 1853. Menshikov’s 
own account of events in Zaionchovskii [see infra, p. 615, n. 3). It is interesting that he 
does not there directly blame Stratford, and his account to his home government is, 
in any case, not wholly ingenuous. 

3 F.0. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS. Stratford to Clarendon, 28 May 1853 enclosure. 
Stratford believed this report. 
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He was first induced to accept a present from the Sultan, and the 
knowledge of the fact was then brought to Menshikov’s ears. 
He withdrew his confidence from Argyropoulo, but still refused to 
rely on Russian advisers. His next confidant was another Greek, 
Aristarchi. He was envoy to the prince of Wallachia, Grand 
Logothete or intermediary between Sultan and Greek Patriarch, 
and ‘a notorious Russian partizan’.! Aristarchi proved the 
prince’s evil genius. ‘It was Aristarchi,’ says an English jour- 
nalist, ‘who contrived to get Reschid Pasha into the Ministry 
again with the view of making the Sultan yield.” 

By 10 May the arrangement with Reschid (made through 
Aristarchi) seems to have h:en complete. On that day Menshikov 
(as we know from his own evidence) sent a letter asking Reschid 
to draw the Sultan’s attention to what the results of a war with 
Russia would be. Now Reschid held no office and was in disgrace. 
The step was not only extraordinary but shows previous relations 
between the men. The prince himself writes: ‘ Reschid hau the 
courage despite his precarious position, to submit to the Sultan 
an exposé on the gravity of the situation.* It was Reschid 
apparently who arranged for the prince’s audience with the Sultan 
on the 13th, when Mehemet Ali was dismissed and Reschid made 
foreign minister. The prince himself says that he pressed Reschid 
on the Sultan at this audience in view of ‘ his enlightened opinions 
and pacific leanings’ and ‘despite his reputation of not being very 
favourable to Russia ’.4 

‘The nomination of Reschid ’, Menshikov told the astonished 
Dutch minister on the 14th, ‘in no way offended him seeing that 
he replaced a grand vizier who wished to use the money of the 
Bank to make a war. He [Menshikov] now had to do with a man 


of sense who understood affairs.’ The Dutch minister commented 
shrewdly thus : 


according to my view, which many others share, this making the enormous 
mistake of asking for Reschid Pasha, the greatest enemy of Russia . 

demands explanation. It seems that the Prince, by the intermediary of 
third parties [i.e. Aristarchi, &c.], arranged interviews or at least had 
negotiations with Reschid Pasha, whom they knew to be susceptible to 
some arrangement. The negotiations succeeded and the Prince demanded 
the reinstatement of Reschid Pasha. It took place to the great astonish- 
ment of all, yes even of Lord Redcliff [sic], who, I know, has given his 


1 F.O. 78/932. From Stratford, 15 May 1853. 

? Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. (Pte. Layard Papers), 38981, fo. 356. H. Sandwith to 
A. H. Layard, 9 June 1853. 

8 A copy of the letter with the accompanying report of Menshikov of 16 May 1853 
is in Zaionchovskii (i, no. 138, pp. 420-2). Stratford got a copy of the letter; see F.O. 
78/932. From Stratford, no. 45 of 14 May 1853. He was clearly in the dark as to 
other details, and does not seem to have known that Reschid procured the audience of 
Menshikov with the Sultan. 


* Zaionchovskii, i, no. 138. Report of Menshikov, 16 May 1853. 
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word of honour that he knew nothing about it and was as surprised as the 
rest of us." 


On the morning of 14 May, therefore, every one except Menshi- 
kov was surprised at the elevation of Reschid. On that day 
Stratford received news of Menshikov’s letter to Reschid of the 
10th, of which (significantly) he seems not to have known before. 
Personally he thought Reschid would be ‘firm’, but admitted 
that others thought differently. In another dispatch of the same 
day he made the suggestion, which events proved to be incorrect, 
that Reschid held the same views as to resistance as Mehemet Ali 
and the dispossessed ministers. Next day, the 15th, hearing of 
Aristarchi’s intrigues, he expressed great anxiety, but ended by 
thinking that Reschid could not have been won over to Russia 
in view of his ‘ known character and opinions ’.2, Menshikov met 
Reschid on the 15th, and found him ‘ undecided’. He seems 
to have had fierce explanations, for he subsequently sent a violent 
letter to Reschid threatening to break off negotiations. That 
threat, he hoped, was sufficient to bring him to his senses. Strat- 
ford sent Reschid written advice as to his proposed reply to 
Menshikov, but the chief influence he exercised during the 16th 
and 17th was in calling on and trying to influence various Turkish 
notables who had been summoned to a great council. Turkish 
conservatives had to be canvassed in favour of resistance, for they 
were unfriendly both to Stratford and England. A grand council 
met on the 17th or early on the 18th. Husrev, a veteran Turkish 
patriot who had been ‘ an object of particular attention to Prince 
Menshikov ’,* advised concession, perhaps because he had been 
bribed. Reschid seems to have sat on the fence ; at any rate, he 
took no active part. It was his rival, the ex-Grand Vizier Mehemet 
Ali, who spoke up for resistance and carried the day by 42 votes to 3.5 
Reschid had to endorse the decision. He called on Menshikov on 
the 18th, indicating verbally the inability of the Turkish govern- 
nent to grant the demands. Menshikov received him roughly, 
and late that evening sent him a note of a threatening character 

1 The account that follows is mainly on the authority of the Dutch minister, 
Mollerus Nederland Rijks Archief (cited henceforward as N.R.A.). From Mollerus, 
no. 46 of 16 May 1853; no. 48 of 23-4 May. It is confirmed by Thouvenel, Nicolas 
et Napoléon III (Paris, 1891), pp. 146-54, who gives an account by Mehemet Ali in 
1855. This, however, is prejudiced and partly dishonest. Mehemet Ali professed to 
Thouvenel that he was prepared to yield to Menshikov. At the time he told Pisani 
he had refused to do so (see F.O. 78/932. From Pisani, 4 May 1853). 

2 F.0. 78/932. From Stratford, no. 47a of 14 May 1853; nos. 48 and 50-1 of 
15 May. See also E.P. ii, no. 192 of 14 May. 

3 So Menshikov in Zaionchovskii, i, no. 142, report of 21 May. 

* F.0. 78/932. From Stratford, no. 286 of 30 September 1853. The passage is 
deleted in the dispatch as published in E.P. ii, no. 145. 

5 N.R.A. From Mollerus, no. 47 of 19 May 1853. It seems the first Council met 


on the 15th and the second early on the 18th, but there may have been one late on 
the 17th and a third next day. 
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and breaking off further negotiations. Reschid, says the Dutch 
minister, took it straight off to Stratford, and remained with him 
two hours.! About midnight on the 18th Stratford knew that he 
had regained his old ascendancy in Turkish policy. Yet, as has been 
seen, even on the 20th, Reschid did not entirely adopt his advice. 

Menshikov’s motives and actions have been indicated ; Res- 
chid’s are more difficult to follow. Stratford had once been a 
great friend of his, but had become estranged from him on leaving 
Constantinople in 1852. He distrusted him as ‘ lacking in vigour ’ 
and because he had given up the cause of reform. On his return in 
1853 he had no motive for deposing Mehemet Ali, his personal 
enemy in the past, so long as he was a determined opponent of 
Menshikov. He was suspicious of his erstwhile friend. ‘ Reschid, 
I guess, is itching to recover his place ; but he has no right to be 
in a hurry and I must have large explanations with him and 
strong pledges before I can even wish to see him restored to 
office.”* It looks as if Stratford had heard of his intrigues with 
Russia ; at any rate, we have no evidence that he and Reschid 
had reached agreement before 15 May. Reschid’s pourparlers 
with Aristarchi would have made it difficult for him to commit 
himself to Stratford. He was quite ready to climb upon Menshi- 
kov’s shoulders into power, and may have hoped to abate Russia’s 
terms when once in office. Or he may have negotiated with 
Menshikov from the start with the full intention of betraying him, 
as a later Dutch minister asserted on the basis of facts whose 
‘correctness ’ he thought he could guarantee. He added that it 
‘was too delicate a thing for him to say that Lord Stratford was 
responsible for all this ’.* 

According to Mollerus Menshikov had been told by Aris- 
tarchi that Reschid ‘ would sign the ‘‘ Sened”’ the day he be- 
came Grand Vizier’. But no sooner was Reschid in office than 
he ‘ immediately disavowed Mr. Aristarchi and told the Ambassa- 
dor he would cut off his hand before signing such a treaty ’. 
‘ Aristarchi got abused like a dog by Menshikov ’, says an English 
journalist, and we can well believe it. Poor Aristarchi got ill- 
treated elsewhere too. When Mehemet Ali interviewed him and 
heard of his intrigues with Menshikov he ‘ drew his sword and 
threatened to cut him in pieces, and would have accomplished 
his threat had not others interfered and Aristarchi made his 
escape ’.4 But in reality this attack, since it had not proved his 


1 N.R.A. From Mollerus, no. 47 of 19 May 1853. 

? Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford, ii. 260. To his wife, 27 April 1853. 

8 N.R.A. From Zuylen de Nyeveldt, no. 13 of 4 February 1856. This Dutch 
minister had succeeded to Mollerus. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 38981, fo. 356. H. Sandwith to A. H. Layard, 9 June 
1853. For Aristarchi’s intrigues with Aali in Berlin see F.O. 195/301. From Bloom- 
field, no. 307 of 3 August 1853. 
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destruction, proved Aristarchi’s salvation. Nesselrode declared 
that he had risked his life and was convinced of his good faith, but 
he had to leave Constantinople and appeared in August at Berlin 
where he vainly sought to win over the Turkish minister to 
Russian interests. 

Before his interview with Reschid on the 15th Menshikov 
knew that there had been treachery on the part of either Aristarchi 
or Reschid. Now Reschid could throw some of the blame on 
Aristarchi, but he could not deny to Prince Menshikov’s face that 
he had authorized Aristarchi to negotiate on the basis of his 
(Reschid’s) being pro-Russian. What he could (and apparently 
did) say was that his Turkish colleagues prevented him from 
fulfilling his pledges. In particular, it was quite safe to say that 
Stratford was ‘inexorable ’, as Menshikov had already rebuffed 
Stratford. The ‘lie’ was told by Reschid not by Menshikov. It 
is interesting that even after the 15th, alike on the 18th and 20th, 
Reschid took up an attitude different from both Stratford and his 
colleagues. He was not conciliatory enough for the former, he was 
too conciliatory for the latter. There were dangers in his course 
and serious dangers too for a physically timid man, such as Reschid 
notoriously was. The Turkish conservatives and the war party 
knew his weakness well and played on it. He might be frightened 
with Mehemet Ali’s sword as Aristarchi had been. His life was 
ultimately threatened by two popular uprisings, which Mehemet 
Ali secretly encouraged in both cases. He dared not sleep in his 
own house for fear of assassination. Yet this physical coward 
remained more friendly to Russia than any of his colleagues and 
was always the one Stratford found readiest to listen to a peace 
proposal. What is the explanation? Surely, that his secret 
negotiations with Menshikov before he came into office had 
taught him Russia’s real views and made him believe that there 
were opportunities for peace long after his colleagues had ceased 
to think them possible or desirable. 


IV 


Prince Menshikov’s departure had as a first result the ordering 
of the British and French fleets to Besika Bay, i.e. just outside 
the Dardanelles. The British cabinet reached its decision on 
30 May, and informed Stratford the next day. It is important 
to note that it was against the advice of Stratford. ‘I gather’, 
wrote Clarendon to Stratford on 1 June, ‘from your despatch 
[no. 53 of the 19th] that you don’t expect a resort to the ultima 


1 It is interesting that Buol in his instructions to Briick (W.S.A. Weisungen nach 
Konstantinopel, 31 May 1853) speaks of Stratford’s ‘ great moderation’ during the 
Menshikov crisis, and plainly does not regard Reschid as seeing eye to eye with him. 
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ratio. Stratford’s dispatch declared there was ‘no threat of 
immediate war, no hint of an approaching occupation of the 
Principalities ’. The orders had not yet been issued to the British 
fleet; so the cabinet could still have stopped them in view of 
Stratford’s pacific tone. They decided otherwise and issued them 
to the admiral on 2 June. 

Clarendon’s dispatch of 31 May justified the sending of the 
fleet by Menshikov’s departure and Russian military preparations. 
‘ A declaration of war by Russia against Turkey, the embarkation 
of troops at Sevastopol, or any other well-established fact, would 

. entirely justify your Excellency in sending for the Fleet.’ 
But the Dardanelles were only to be passed ‘on the express 
demand of the Sultan’ and only to protect Turkey ‘ against an 
unprovoked attack, and in defence of her independence, which 
England is bound to maintain ’.2 ‘ We all sincerely hope ’, added 
Clarendon privately on 1 June, ‘ you may not have occasion to 
act upon [this], as peace or war may depend on the absence or 
presence of the British Fleet at the Dardanelles.’ Stratford was 
only to act thus if M. de la Cour, the French ambassador, ‘ who 
has the same power, exercises it also. Of that, however, you will 
be the best judge.’ 

The second result of Menshikov’s departure was that the 
Russian troops crossed the Turkish frontier into Moldavia. Strat- 
ford had told the Sultan on his own initiative long ago that this 
measure should not be a casus belli, and Clarendon had approved 
his doing so. On 20 June he advised the Sultan to meet the 
invasion by protests, and not by guns. For ‘ by protesting, 
instead of going to war, the question of bringing up the squadron 
to Constantinople is at least adjourned ’.* It is probable that he 
had already received an intimation from Clarendon that the same 
view was recommended by ‘ the Cabinet which I have just left’4 
(8 June). 

That the Russian passage of the Turkish frontier was illegal 
there can be no question. It has indeed been contended that 
‘Russia might well cite the precedent . . . which had been 
acquiesced in by Europe” when she passed the frontier in 1848. 


1 F.O. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS. Clarendon to Stratford, 1 June 1853. Stratford’s 
dispatch, no. 53, is in E.P. i, no. 196. This letter of Clarendon’s completely disproves 
the suggestion ‘that the British Cabinet had acted precipitately on the advices of 
Canning’. See Puryear, England, Russia, and the Straits Question, 1844-56 (University 
of California, 1931), p. 275. 

2 E.P. i, no. 194 of 31 May 1853, nos. 198-9 of 2 June, contain orders to 
Admiral Dundas (F.O. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS. Clarendon to Stratford, 1 June 
1853). 

3 F.0. 78/933. From Stratford, no. 115 of 20 June 1853. 

* F.O. 352/36. Pte. Strat. MSS. Clarendon to Stratford, 8 June 1853. Probably 
reaching him with the official dispatches of this date, i.e. on the 18th. 
® Puryear, p. 280, no. 87. 
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But the situation had wholly changed. Palmerston himself said 
in 1848 : 


Russia has certain relations with those principles [principalities] as a pro- 
tecting power by virtue of treaties; and therefore it is not entirely a case 
of the entrance of the troops of one Government into the country of 
another with which it has no concern. The entry is on the authority of 
the Hospodar, and there is no disposition for the acquisition of territory.’ 


In private England admitted that ‘both the agreements of 
Akerman and Adrianople contained stipulations respecting the 
intervention of Russia in the internal government of the Princi- 
palities ’.2. The Russians crossed the border to uphold the treaty 
and might contend that they were upholding the Sultan’s rights 
as well as their own. None the less the tsar’s circular was apolo- 
getic. ‘It [our action] opens, we in no way conceal it, a free field 
to all ill-disposed interpreters.’ Nesselrode spoke of ‘ the appear- 
ance of a departure from the principles which they had pro- 
claimed ’.2 Palmerston took great care to tell the Russians of 
his belief in their assurances that they did not intend to remain 
in occupation long, and restrained France from taking a strong 
line. He did not deny Russia had a case, though he declined to 
discuss the question of right. ‘ There might probably be a differ- 
ence of opinion . . . a discussion of such a nature is always best 
avoided between friendly powers when it is not called for by 
necessity."* In view of the very exceptional circumstances in this 
year of universal revolution he winked at Russia’s action, but only 
on the understanding, eventually realized, that Russia evacuated 
the Principalities in a reasonable time. 

The tsar’s proclamation in 1853 was anything but apologetic. 
Most unwisely from his own point of view he did not quote the 
stipulations of Akerman or Adrianople or his rights in them. He 
referred only to the treaty of Kainardji, and the danger to the 
general position of the Orthodox Church. ‘ We have found it 
needful to advance our Armies into the Danubian Principalities, 
in order to show the Ottoman Porte to what its obstinacy may 
lead. But even now we have not the intention to commence 
war. Russia wanted ‘ material guarantees ’ because Turkey had 
not met her views over the Greek Church. Far the best comment 
is that of the Dutch minister. ‘The phrases are in the friendly 
and pacific style with which in our century one is used to accom- 
plir des faits most at variance with public law or treaties and 

 Hans., Parl. Deb. (3rd Ser.), vol. ci, p. 761, of 1 Sept. 1848. 

* F.0. 78/772. From Stratford, no. 10 of 18 January 1849, annotated in above 
sense at Palmerston’s request 16 February. Cf. Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty 
(1875), ii. 1090 seqg., and a report of Brunnow of 1837 in Zaionchovskii, i. 41-45. 

5 F.0. 65/350. From Bloomfield, no. 214 of 18 July 1848. 


* F.0. 65/360. To Buchanan, no. 99 of 14 April 1849. 
5 E.P. i, enclosure no. 316, dated St. Petersburg, 26 June 1853. 
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agreements.’ And he quoted with approval a phrase of the 
Turkish protest: ‘The Powers guaranteeing the Treaty of 1841 
will not give their consent to such an aggression.’! 

The Russians actually passed the frontier on 2 July, but it 
was not known in Constantinople till the 7th. Stratford justified 
the Sultan’s passivity. ‘ His troops were not equal to a contest 
promising success, and his allies were still at a distance. . . . My 
advice . . . in reality had for its principal object the gaining time 
for a further negotiation with a view to peace. He evidently 
thought ordering up the fleet might produce war at once. ‘ We 
must try to get them [the Russians] out [of the Principalities] 
without yielding the point in dispute.’ But he added ominously : 
‘ How is that to be done without war and war on a large scale ? 
I tremble to think of it, and yet know not how, except by miracle, 
it is to be avoided . . . now is the time for decision—one more 
attempt if possible at negotiation, and then war.” 

On 13 June the British fleet came up to Besika Bay in all its 
glory, followed by the French the next day. A great naval force 
was thus now anchored and waiting just outside the Dardanelles. 
It is important to note that the Russian move into Moldavia had 
actually been decided in principle by the end of May, that is 
before the fleets arrived. But it was not until the first week in 
July that the frontier was actually crossed. The action of the 
Russian troops crossing the frontier was both illegal and menacing 
to Turkey. That of the Franco-British fleet at Besika Bay was 
strictly legal even if menacing to Russia. 

Had he really been bellicose Stratford could have ordered up 
the fleet any time after 18 June. Clarendon had written privately : 
‘there is no wish to fetter your judgment’. He could therefore 
have got the Sultan to ask for the fleet and justified himself by 
his instructions, by the fait accompli, or by both. In fact, Palmer- 
ston had made a strong attempt to get the cabinet to treat the 
Russian occupation as a casus belli on 8 June. He was overruled 
then and also on the 18th, ‘ giving way with a good grace’. On 
4 July he again tried to get first Aberdeen and then the cabinet 
to order up the fleet to the Bosphorus. ‘I have failed [again] ’, 
he confided to the sympathetic Johnny Russell on 7 July. But 
the cabinet could not have failed to support Stratford’s decision. 

The charge against Stratford in the first week of July is para- 
doxically that he was not vigorous enough. The Dutch minister 
wrote : ‘If only England and France had acted with more har- 
1 N.R.A. From Mollerus, no. 65 of 11 July 1853. In 1848 Palmerston mentioned 


the obligation under the treaty of 1841, as did France (see F.O. 65/360. To Buchanan, 
no. 46 of 10 February 1849). 


* F.O. 352/64. Pte. Strat. MSS. From an undated statement by Stratford, of which 
a copy has been preserved dealing with his responsibility for the war. 
* Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford, ii. 282. Stratford to his wife, 9 July 1853. 
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mony and energy in declaring to the Russians beforehand that 
the passage of the Pruth would cause the entry of their fleets into 
the Black Sea, I think they would have avoided it and the 
Russians have thought twice before taking such a step.” This 
was Palmerston’s original plan and fundamentally different from 
Stratford’s. Palmerston wanted to send the British fleet to the 
Golden Horn. This step might have averted war, as Malmesbury 
and Derby contended many years later.2 In the autumn of 1853 
this became the view of Clarendon. Its very boldness would have 
settled the question of peace or war at once. Stratford, anyhow, 
was against it and preferred moral not material action. He may 
have been (and perhaps was) wrong, but in May, June, and July 
he deliberately preferred negotiation to action.® 
HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 


1 N.R.A. From Mollerus, no. 67 of 14 July 1853. Cp. Ashley, Life of Palmerston, 
ii. 26-3. Palmerston to Aberdeen, 4 July 1853, and to Russell 7 July. 

* Select Commitiee on Diplomatic and Consular Services [1870], 25 July 1870. 
Utterances of Malmesbury, p. 84, and Derby, p. 174. Both blamed the home 
government, not Stratford. 

8 The subject of the alleged violation of the Straits during June 1853 by British 
boats will be treated in Part II. 


(T’o be continued.) 
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Notes and Documents 


Boniface VIII and Bologna 





Tue early life of a medieval pope, unless distinguished by 
infant miracles, is always an obscure subject, but it has been 
matter of particular comment that in the case of Boniface VIII 
nothing certain is known of his training in the law. As the 
compiler of the Sext, his claims as a canonist are beyond question, 
even without the repeated testimony of contemporaries to his 
legal repute ; his bulls show not only a keen appreciation of legal 
points, but also a considerable interest in technical matters of 
procedure, in particular those relating to the giving of evidence.! 
Berengar Frédol, one of the committee who drew up the Sext, 
states that the pope was frequently present at their debates, aud 
decided disputed points ;? Dino Mugello says in his commentary 
that the last section, the rules of law, was the pope’s personal 
work ;3 Boniface himself writes that the compilation had cost 
him sleepless nights of labour. Yet there has been no evidence 
forthcoming as to where this skill in the law was acquired. Dr. 
Mann in the last posthumous volume of his Lives of the Popes® 
writes that ‘ there is even more uncertainty as to the schools in 
which he received his education than as to the exact date of his 
birth’. There is a supposition that he studied at Paris, based 
on some expressions of cordial goodwill towards the church and 
university of that city, but there is no explicit reference to any 
period spent in study there.® Finke confines all definite informa- 
tion to a few references to Todertine masters, but Todi had no 
general studium.’ The probable university at which he would have 
studied was of course Bologna, the greatest legal centre of Europe, 
whose ‘ instant requests ’ were largely instrumental in persuading 








1 Sext, lib. ii, tit. i, ec. 2 and 3, and lib. v, tit. ii. Bartholomew Cotton thought it 
worth while inscribing the new ruling about evidence given by women in his chronicle 
{Rolls Series), p. 279. 
2 Hist. lit. de la France, xxxiv. 59. 
3 Hauréau, ‘ Les Auteurs du Sexte ’, Journal des Savants, 1884, p. 274. 
* Bull Sacrosanctae Romanae ecclesiae. Introduction to Sextus. 
® Vol. xviii, 1294-1304 (1932), p. 6. 
® Denifle, Chartularium Univ. Paris, ii. 592, 600, 622. 
7 Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII, p.7. Cf. Caetani, Domus Caietana, p. 51 
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the pope to undertake the new codification.! And it was in fact at 
Bologna that Benedict Caetani was trained, though his statement 
to that effect seems hitherto to have escaped observation. On 
4 July 1303 he had occasion to write to the city, complaining that 
they were assisting rebels against the church and had themselves 
invaded the church’s territory of Bertinoro; he recalled to the 
citizens their past loyalty, particularly against the Hohenstaufen, 
reminded them of the benefits they had received from papal inter- 
vention, and then half apologetically adds a personal reminiscence. 


Et, ut de persona nostra non taceamus omnino, a memoria nostra non 
excidit, quod, a nostro fere primordio iuventutis, ad civitatem prefatam, 
in qua per non modici temporis spatium studiorum nos dogma provexit, 
et a nonnullis civibus civitatis eiusdem recepimus affabilitatis et liberali- 
tatis honores, specialis dilectionis nos allexit affectus.” 


It is an unusual piece of autobiographical information. Boniface 
was little given to such passages. When he had aided the Bolognese 
University in 1301 over the repeal of some awkward statutes, and 
had given the commune special marketing privileges ‘ pro multi- 
tudine scolarium illam incolantium ’, he had made no mention of 
his own connexion with the city. But the statement as it stands 
is sufficient, and can only refer to a course of study carried out by 
him at Bologna. 

When it took place is another matter. As a young man 
Benedict Caetani was under the care of his uncle, Peter, bishop of 
Todi, and resided at that town ; the references, however, are very 
scanty, and in many cases give no precise date. It was in 1252 
that Peter Caetani was appointed bishop; in 1260 Benedict at the 
request of Alexander IV was made a canon of the cathedral; in 
1264 his public career opened, when in some secretarial capacity 
he joined the legate, Cardinal Simon de Brie, in Paris.4 From 
then onwards his career can be fairly closely followed with the 
exception of a gap of eight years, 1268-76, when there is no 
mention of him in any documents. But those years could hardly 
be described as ‘a nostro fere primordio iuventutis’; he must 
by then have been in the middle thirties ; and the phrase, moreover, 
is one that he applies, in another bull, to his residence at Todi.® 
The Bolognese sojourn, with its training for his later activities, 
must have occupied some part of the period which hitherto has 
only been known as that of residence in Todi, and should probably 
be placed between 1260, the year of the canonry, and 1264. 

T. 8S. R. Boase. 


1 Cf. Hauréau in Journal des Savants, 1884, p. 271. 
2 Régistres, Boniface VIII, 5374. 

3 Ibid. 4192, 4193. 

* Raynaldus, 1309, no. iv; Finke, p. 3. 

5 Rég. 831. 
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The Dates in the Vernon Correspondence’ 


‘Tue Vernon Correspondence is of great value: but it is so 
ill edited that it cannot be safely used without much caution, 
and constant reference to other authorities.”* So Sir Charles 
Firth has summed up the difficulties experienced by the student 
in making use of the printed collection of letters from James 
Vernon to the duke of Shrewsbury. The Edinburgh Review of 1842 
was even more emphatic in its criticism, stating that the manu- 
script used was ‘ as incorrect as it was incomplete ’, and, in addition 
to its initial imperfections, very ill transcribed as well.’ 

It will be remembered that James Vernon was under-secretary 
when the duke of Shrewsbury was secretary of state, and was 
himself promoted to the secretaryship upon the resignation of 
Shrewsbury’s feilow secretary, Sir William Trumbull, in December 
1697. A hunting accident in October 1696, or, as some suggested, 
disinclination to face parliamentary inquiry into the Fenwick 
affair, kept Shrewsbury buried in the country during the winter 
of 1696-7, and, thereafter, the ill health, which was the conse- 
quence, made his attendances in London brief and irregular until 
his departure on a five years’ absence from England in 1700. He 
was not in fact present in parliament between 1696 and 1706 ; and 
it was Vernon’s business during the early years covered by this 
correspondence to keep him informed of parliamentary news as 
well as to forward letters necessary for his perusal as secretary of 
state. The letters extend from the years 1696 to 1708, being 
fairly regular and numerous from the autumn of 1696 until the 
autumn of 1700, and again in the winter months of 1707-8. The 
originals are with the Shrewsbury Papers in the possession of the 
duke of Buccleuch ; and are contained in three quarto volumes, 
there being about two hundred letters in each. They were lent 
to Archdeacon Coxe for his compilation of extracts from the 
Shrewsbury Correspondence, but, although a few letters were 
used, the mass proved too bulky for inclusion. In 1903 most of 
the Shrewsbury Papers not printed by Coxe were calendared and 
largely printed in the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report 
on the Buccleuch Papers at Montagu House. The Vernon-Shrews- 
bury Correspondence, however, was not included, probably 
because of the existence of James’s edition of 1841, incomplete as 

1 Letters Illustrative of the Reign of William III from 1696 to 1708 Addressed to the 


Duke of Shrewsbury by James Vernon, Esq., Secretary of State. Ed. by G. P. R. James, 
3 vols., London, 1841. 

? Note in Macaulay’s History (ed. C. H. Firth), vi. 2679. 

3 Edinburgh Review, Ixxiv. 128-59. 

* For the division of the letters into volumes see Historical — Commission, 
Report on the Buccleuch Papers at Montagu House, vol. ii, part 1, p. 3 


® Coxe’s Private and Original Correspondence of Charles Talbot Duke of Shrewsbury, 
London, 1821, p. iv. 
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this was. Its three volumes were certainly not published from 
the originals, in spite of the claim that they were. James, as his 
own notes show, never saw the originals... Study of the manu- 
scripts, indeed, proves that too much has not been said of the 
inaccuracy and incompleteness of the printed letters. Not only 
are many of the letters omitted altogether, but few are given in 
full ; some are mere summaries of the originals ; and almost all are 
full of inaccuracies, whether trifling or serious. It is not, however, 
the purpose of the present note to enumerate or even to comment 
upon the innumerable misreadings, omissions, and faulty tran- 
scriptions, but merely to concern itself with the dates of the 
letters in the printed edition, some of which have been wrongly 
copied or partially copied, some attributed to the wrong year 
through a misunderstanding of seventeenth-century dating, and 
some even wrongly dated in the original. 

The following list of necessary corrections may be of use to 
the student of the period. The order followed is the order of the 
letters as printed, and is, therefore, not strictly chronological.* 

The letters from Vernon to Stepney are no part of the Buc- 
cleuch Papers. Dorotuy H. SOMERVILLE. 


Volume and 
Page in Date as in 
1841 Edition. 1841 Edition. Corrections and Omissions. 
i. 1 24 September 1696. 6 at night. 
28 and 29September The portion written on 29 September 
1696. begins on p. 8 with ‘The Lords 
Justices sat this morning’. 
12 October 1696. 2 in the afternoon. 
20 October 1696. The original is headed only ‘ Sunday 
night ’ and would seem to be a letter 
of Sunday 18 October 1696.* 
27 October 1696 There is only one letter of this date. 
(two letters). The first letter as given in the printed 
volume is really the conclusion of 
the ‘ second’ letter, and should fol- 
low it on p. 32. 


2 In vol. i, p. 51, he draws attention to an omission. There is no omission, the 
original reading, ‘My Lord Wharton got abroad to-day notwithstanding his illness.’ 
Similarly, on p. 84, in the phrase ‘ misprision of treason ’ there is no word wanting. On 
p. 431 attention is directed to the absence of letters between 23 October and Decem- 
ber 1697; but in the original there is a letter of 30 October. Vol. ii, p. 351 notes 
17 August 1699 as the date of the last letter before Shrewsbury’s arrival in London. 
An omitted letter of 19 August is the last. In vol. iii, p. 128, mention is made of two 
illegible words. ‘ Misrepresentation ’ is the word missing, and it is not at all difficult 
to decipher. Instances could be multiplied. 

? My grateful thanks are due to His Grace the duke of Buccleuch for the generous 
permission accorded me to study the original manuscripts. 

5 The reference to Vernon’s proposed visit helps to fix the date. Cf. Bonet’s Dis- 
patches (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS.), vol. A, fo. 231. 


VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CXCII. 8s 
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Volume and 
Page in Date as in 
1841 Edition. 1841 Edition. Corrections and Omissions. 


i. 45 6 November 1696. 7 November, 2 in the morning.’ 

92 2 December 1696. This letter should end on p. 96 at 
‘makes use of this fellow to prove 
it upon others’. Pp. 96-9 are the 
conclusion of the letter beginning on 
p. 99. 

99 2 December 1696. The original is dated 22 December. 
Sir Charles Firth in his edition of 
Macaulay’s History points out the 
error, and appears to suggest 25 
December as correct.” The date 22 
December can, however, be checked 
from the account in Lords’ MSS., 
New Series, ii. 283-5. 

17 December 1796. 1696. 
7 January 1696-7. This mistake is also pointed out by 
Sir Charles Firth, who dates the 
letter as of 7 November 1696, 
the date being unmistakable from 
the contents. Curiously enough, the 
mistake is Vernon’s, not the editor’s ; 
and it is not the only one of the 
kind.® 
12 January 1696-7. Thereisnodate on the original, but the 
date given appears to be correct.‘ 
15 January 1696-7. _— This is the date in the original, but 
the letter seems to have been writ- 
ten on 16 January. The events of 
‘yesterday’ are the events of 15 
January.° 
190 28 January 1696-7. The original is not dated 1698 as the 
editor believed, but 1696.® 
195, 4 February 1696-7. There are not two letters. The por- 
196 (two letters.) tion on p. 195 is the conclusion of 
that at p. 196, and should follow it 
on p. 200. 
210 18 February 1697. 5 at night. 
217 7 March 1697. This is a letter of 1697-8. The visit 
to Windsor took place in March 
1698. On 4 March 1697 Shrewsbury 
arrived in London and by 16 March 
was in residence at the Lodge in 
Hyde Park.’ 


CL. i. 156. 2 vi. 2679 n. 3 Cf. iii, 299. * Lords’ MSS., n.s. ii. 291-2. 

° Lords’ Journals, xvi. 72; Lords’ MSS. n.s. ii. 294; Somers to Shrewsbrry, 
16 January ; Coxe, p. 462. * i. 193 n. 

7 State Papers, Domestic, 1698 ; Luttrell, iv. 353-5 and 191; Shrewsbury to Hill. 
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Volume and 
Page in 
1841 Edition. 
i. 220 

222 


235 
256 


268 


104 


VERNON CORRESPONDENCE 


Date as in 
1841 Edition. 

14 March 1697. 

14 March 1696. 
(See note, p. 222.) 
8 May 1796. 

20 May 1697. 


17 June 1697. 


14 August 1697. 


2 December 1697. 


8 February 1697-8. 
14 February 1697-8. 


9 April 1698. 


11 April 1698. 
18 April 1698. 


7 June 1698. 


7 June 1698. 


12 June 1698. 


Corrections and Omissions. 
14 March 1697-8, 7 at night. 
14 March 1697-8, 8 in the morning. 


1697. 

18 May 1697. 

The letter of 20 May, which follows 
this letter, has not been printed. 

No new letter begins here. Pp. 268— 
70 are a continuation of the letter 
on p. 266, a large portion of which, 
however, has been omitted. 

This is not one letter, but two. The 
first is dated 3 July 1697; and the 
letter of 14 August begins only on 
p- 310 with ‘ A Dutch post arriving 
this noon ...’. 

This is an extract from the following 
letter of 4 December.! 

1 February 1697-8. 

The original is dated 15 February. 

Although bound as an undated sheet, 
pp. 39-42 are probably the begin- 
ning of the letter dated 9 April on 
p. 37. The position of the date on 
the latter and the absence of super- 
scription would suggest this. 

4 April 1698. 

‘att noone’. This is in the nature of 
a postscript to the letter of 17 April.” 

The date should be 7 July, and the 
letter is so endorsed in Shrewsbury’s 
hand, but wrongly dated by Vernon. 
The references to the king’s pro- 
posed departure and to Sunderland’s 
visit to town fix the endorsement as 
correct. 

This also is a misdated letter of 7 
July, endorsed June in Shrewsbury’s 
hand, and subsequently altered to 
July. 

Again a letter of July, wrongly dated, 
but correctly endorsed. 


16 March 1697, Buccleuch Papers, ii. 452; Shrewsbury to Villiers, ibid.; Cf. Bath 


Papers, iii. 196. 


Biog.). 
2 ii, 61-3. 


1 Vernon was ‘ sworn a clerk of the cabinet council’ on 5 December (Dict. Nat. 


ss2 
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Volume and 





















Page in Date as in 
1841 Edition. 1841 Edition. Corrections and Omissions. 
ii. 179 September (no date) The letter as bound bears no date at 
1698. all; but the omitted portion’ shows 


the probable date as 20 August 1698. 
The letter of 20 August printed on 
pp. 154-5 was apparently written 
after the receipt of Somers’s well- 
known letter to Vernon from Tun- 
bridge,” and may have been merely 
an addition to that on p. 179. 

241 29 December 1698. 27 December. 

260 February 1698-9. 1 February 1699 (-1700). The refer- 
ence to the East India Company, as 
well as to Kingsiton’s reply to 
Matthew Smith’s book, fixes the 
year as 1699-1700. The original is 

dated ‘1 Feb. 99’. 

262 9 February 1698-9. 7 February 1698-9. 

265 10 February 1698-9. 10 February 1699-1700. 

266 5 March 1698-9. 5 March 1699-1700. 

Here again the contents plainly 
indicate a letter of 1700. 













278 2 May 1699. There are here two distinct letters, 
6 May 1699. much being omitted from both. 

280 15 May 1699. 8 in the morning. 

287 May (no date) 1699. 20 May 1699. 

288 20 May 1699. This is a postscript to the preceding 

letter. 

364 October, either15 or This letter is dated only ‘ Saturday 

16, 1699. 10 o’clock ’, and cannot have been 













written before Saturday, 4 Novem- 
ber. Shrewsbury returned to town, 
on his appointment as Lord Cham- 
berlain, on 25 October, and was still 
in good health on Tuesday, 31 Octo- 
ber. Luttrell speaks of his illness 
and proposed retirement abroad, on 
7 November. But Saturday, 11 
November, is perhaps the more prob- 
able date of the letter, since Harley 
was still in the country recovering 
from an illness so late as 28 October. 
Edward Harley arrived in London 







1 ii. 181 n. 
? There is a copy among this correspondence. See also Grimblot, ii. 131, and 
Correspondentié van Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck, ed. Dr. N. Japikse, 


ii. 91 [1928]. For further corroboration cf. Vernon to Portland, 21 August, ibid. 
89-91. 
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Volume and 
Page in Date as in 
1841 Edition. 1841 Edition. 


18 December 1699. 


16 February 1700. 


9 and 13 April 1700. 


9 and 10 May 1700. 


9 and 10 May 1700. 


Thursday 8 at night. 
31 August 1700. 


19 July 1701. 
21 July 1701. 
28 July 1701. 


17 October 1701. 


23 March 1702. 


Corrections and Omissions. 


on the 10th for the meeting of 
parliament on the 16th. Harley’s 
simile ‘like people in a fog’ may 
well have been suggested by the 
great fog of 1l November. Shrews- 
bury had taken a house at Kensing- 
ton ; but by 21 November he had to 
retire once more to the country. 
Vernon’s reference to its being his 
first visit to Harley makes it unlikely 
that the date is any later than 11 
November.* 

16 December 1699. The letter is en- 
dorsed as answered on 18 December. 

The letter is so dated by Vernon; but 
is endorsed in Shrewsbury’s hand, 
‘Mr. Secry Feb 16 should be 17 Rd 
& Ansd 19 1699’. (1699-1700 of 
course.) 

The date is 9 April, and the letter is 
endorsed as answered on 13 April. 
A letter of 9 May ‘ Thursday 6 in the 
morning ’, endorsed as answered on 

10 May. 

A similar misunderstanding has oc- 
curred here. 

This is the beginning of the letter of 
this date briefly summarized on 
p. 135. 

14 July 1701. 

There are here two separate letters, 
although only one sentence of the 
second has been printed. 

Shrewsbury has endorsed this letter 
7 October 0.8. ; but without Walsh’s 
letter of a week earlier (said to be 
enclosed) it is difficult to say which 
date is correct. 

1702-3. 

The letter is endorsed *‘ Mr. Vernon 
23 March ansd 5 May 1703’. The 
reply to Shrewsbury’s letter of 5 
May is to be found on p. 230. 


1 Portland Papers, iii. 609, 610, 611; Luttrell, iv. 577, 580, 581, 585 ; Sunderland 
to Shrewsbury, 4 November, 11 November; Coxe’s Correspondence, pp. 593, 594. 


Vernon Correspondence, ii. 366. 
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Volume and 
Page in Date as in 

1841 Edition. 1841 Edition. Corrections and Omissions. 

iii. 299 20 December 1707. This letter was actually dated January 
by Vernon, and is corrected and en- 
dorsed December in Shrewsbury’s 
hand. 

346 14 February 1707-8. Thedateintheoriginalis12 February. 
A letter of 14 February follows, but 
it has not been printed. 








“A Scheme for the Counties’ 


* PEOPLE are become most vile and corrupt and we are made too 
sensible of the power of money in all parts of the nation. I must 
confess I see nothing but ruin to us both in Church and State for 
the Court will certainly have a majority.’1 Such was a typical tory 
lament in the first half of the eighteenth century, which it is not 
surprising to find in the correspondence of a tory parson like 
Samuel Carte. For the whig hegemony of years had given the 
weak and disorganized tories in opposition one rallying point, a cry 
for the purging of the constitution. There are two documents 
which give particularly interesting expression to tory attacks on 
corruption during the period after Walpole’s fall. One is a 
pamphlet printed in 1745, called The Case fairly stated in a letter 
from a Member of Parliament in the Country Interest to one of his 
Constituents : and the other is an unprinted and undated document 
in the Carte Papers in the Bodleian, called ‘A scheme for the 
Counties ’. 

In 1744 negotiations took place between the Pelhams and the 
‘Opposition Party ’ which resulted in the Broad Bottomed Ad- 
ministration. The nine leaders forming the junto of the opposi- 
tion were a group of five rebel whigs: the duke of Bedford, the earl 
of Chesterfield, Lord Gower, William Pitt, and George Lyttelton, 
and a more miscellaneous group of four, of predominantly tory 
interests, Lord Cobham, Waller, Dodington, and Sir John Hynde 
Cotton. Between the first five and the last four a division arose 
about the policy of refusing to take office in alliance with the 
Yelhams, unless Pelham would promise to carry out certain 
reforms. A contemporary, writing many years later, Richard 
Glover, a city tory, reports that he was 
told in express terms by Mr. Waller that Pelham himself offered to concur 
with them in procuring a more effectual place bill, and particularly to ex- 


1 Bodleian, Carte Papers 239, fo.478. M. Wood, rector of S. Martin Vintry and canon 
of Wells (Venn. Alumni Cantab.), to Samuel Carte, vicar of 8. Martin’s, Leicester, 
7 April 1722. 
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clude all officers of the army under the rank of colonel, and possibly of the 
navy under the rank of admirals: but whether the last article was only 
desired by Mr. Waller, and Cobham, Dodington and Cotton, or actually 
promised by Pelham, I cannot determine: but this much is certain, that 
Waller told me a place bill is offered by Pelham during that treaty with him, 
and I understood it to have been intended very nearly in the shape I have 
mentioned.! 


The agreement he regards as a mistake: the opposition having 
strength as being more representative of the country at large. But 


such was the prostitution of Bedford, Chesterfield, Gower, Pitt and Lyttel- 
ton, a party founded partly on the base desire of pecuniary emoluments, 
partly on the more extensive views of procuring the whole ministerial 
power to themselves, that they peremptorily insisted on coming into em- 
ployment without any stipulations whatever.” 


The opposition was thus rendered impotent by the Broad Bottom 
policy, which was on that account extremely unpopular among 
tories of the extremer sorts, of whom the ‘ celebrated literary and 
political character ’ speaks as one. The bringing into the adminis- 
tration of the ‘ Cobham Squadron ’ was originally Robert Walpole’s 
idea, and shows his usual political astuteness : and the prince of 
Wales was active in furthering it.* 

These events occasioned The Case fairly stated.*_ This pamphlet 
has been attributed—but only with hesitation—to Thomas 
Carte, the nonjuring Jacobite priest, antiquary, and historian, 
the son of Samuel Carte of Leicester.° From its contents this 
does not seem likely. For instance, the writer sits in parliament, 
is diligent in his duty, and says that ‘we have for thirty 
years persevered in a constant opposition against the Incroach- 
ments of Power’. Yet Thomas Carte was in hiding in 1715, with 
a price set on his head in 1722; and an exile for six years following 
till 1728; discharged in 1744, having been arrested on the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus : ® and was actively engaged in Jacobite 
intrigue in connexion with the abortive Elibank Plot about 1752.’ 
Egmont in 1745 expressed the view that ‘ there is every reason to 
believe that his history will be wrote to support the doctrine of 
indefeasible hereditary right, in order to serve the Pretender ’.* 


1 R. Glover, Memoirs of a Celebrated Literary and Political Character, 1742-57 
(London, 1813), in Bodleian, Godwin Pamphlet 594. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Lyttelton, Memoirs (1845), i. 321. 

* Bodleian, Godwin Pamphlets 1167 and 1168. Reply to case fairly stated 1168. 
Bodleian. 

5 Halket and Lang, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature. 

® Dict. Nat. Biog.: article ‘Thomas Carte’; Nichols, Literary Anecdotes (London, 
1812), ii. 471 ff. 

7 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 1931, Petrie on ‘ the Elibank Plot’, p. 189; Petrie, The 
Jacobite Movement, pp. 238, 241. 
8 Egmont Diary, iii (Hist. MSS. Comm., 1923), 18 January 1745/6, p. 312. 
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These facts would not of course be conclusive that Carte did not 
write The Case fairly stated ; since for pamphleteering purposes 
anything might be pretended. But there is more definite evidence 
than this : Carte hated the prince of Wales and rejoiced to see him 
in difficulties,1 and the prince of Wales was known to be behind 
the intrigues of 1744-5 ; moreover, the coalition that this pamph- 
let defended included George Lyttelton, whose Letter to the Tories 
was a veritable ‘ anti Jacobist ’ and called on the tories ‘ to wipe 
our hands at once of the Jacobites and their ruin’d and ruinous 
cause ’.2 It is impossible that a man of Carte’s outlook should have 
written a defence of such an administration. Even if this were not 
enough, we shall show that the same man could not have written 
both the ‘ Case’ and the ‘ Scheme ’, unless he was very cynically 
dishonest ; and that Carte must have written the latter. 

The Case fairly stated has two objects: to make a general 
defence of the administration ; and to defend more particularly 
those tories who had joined the administration against those who 
condemned that policy. 

In its more general defence it purports to throw light on the 
‘treaty ’ between the opposition and Pelham. According to it 
nine points of agreement were reached, on a variety of matters of 
temporary policy. It is ‘ Constitutional Bills ’ that are asked for. 
‘ They told the Noble Lord . . . that unless something was done to 
the Constitution, it was in vain for Ministers to expect their Assis- 
tance, and for fear of Mistakes, they put into his hand their pro- 
positions in Writing, of which the following is an Authentick 
Copy.’ It was the usual tory programme : that commissioners of the 
peace should be appointed without regard to party ; ‘that the Bill 
for the Qualification of Justices be explained and made effectual ’ ; 
that ‘ no Customs house or excise officers shall be allowed to vote 
at Elections of Members to serve in Parliament, and that a Bill be 
passed for that purpose’; that ‘a Place Bill with proper restric- 
tions be passed ’; and that there be a ‘ Spirit of Oeconomy .. . 
carried through the whole ’. 

It is interesting to compare these proposals with those sub- 
mitted by Lord Talbot and Sir Francis Dashwood in 1748 to the 
prince of Wales, printed in the Bedford Correspondence. The 1748 
scheme also includes the abolition of party distinctions in appoint- 
ing J.P.s, as well as a bill to exclude army officers under colonels 
and sea officers under rear-admirals from the commons; and 
general promises of reform and economy.* 

These later proposals correct an impression that the author of 


1 Mahon, History of England (1838), vol. iii, app., pp. vi-viii. See Letter of 
Thomas Carte to the Pretender, May 1743. 
* Lyttelton, Letter to Tories (1747); Bodleian, Godwin Pamphlets 878 and 1919. 
® Bedford Correspondence (1842), i. 320. 
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the 1745 pamphlet would give. He is anxious to make out a good 
case, and says that the opposition has actually secured that two 
‘ Constitutional Bills’ have found their way to the royal assent : 
‘One to explain and amend the laws touching the Elections of 
Knights for the Shire’ and the other to render more effectual an Act 
for the further Qualification of Justices of the Peace’.* The latter 
obviously interests the author the more ; and its great use, he says, 
‘ will very much depend upon the new Commissions of the Peace 
which are with so much impatience expected, because so long 
wanted all over the Kingdom’. Yet three years after The Case 
fairly stated, the prince is making promises about J.P.s; and 
nine years after, in 1754, the duke of Bedford preens himself, that 
he has endeavoured, as far as possible, to make the ‘ Commission 
of the Peace general . . . without regard to party distinctions ’.* 

The more particular defence of the government tories against 
the opposition tories is briefer. ‘ We have been condemned by 
some for acting upon any terms with Ministers—this is too much— 
would they have us behave like the Odd Fellow at Sea ?—who 
being called upon to lend a hand to the Pump, answered coolly, it 
was no business of his, he was but a passenger.’ 

We can thus detect two lines of attempt to make the tory 
forces politically effective. There was the policy of the Broad 
Bottom amalgamation, and there was the policy of alliance with 
the prince of Wales’s party as a means to power; and this was 
pursued more or less continuously over a long period.* But, as 
might be expected, there was no further end than that the ‘ Tories 
obtain justice and the administration is founded on the broad- 
bottom of both parties’. Yet, generally unknown, the idea of a 
more independently organized and permanent opposition, though 
half-developed and mixed up with pedantic antiquarianisms that 
make it rather humorous, is to be found, of all places, in a docu- 
ment that comes from an impeccably high tory source. 

In the Carte Papers, in the Bodleian, is a long document, called 
* A Scheme for the Counties ’, of which a copy is appended. We 
have to date and interpret this document. The manuscript is in 
the handwriting of St. John King, who was between 1744 and 1747 
the secretary of the Society for the Publication of Carte’s History of 
England, and Carte’s amanuensis.’ This fact seems to point to the 


’ Parliamentary Elections Acts 1744 and 1745 both dealt with Qualifications of 
Knights of Shire. The earlier one is obviously meant here (18 Geo. II, c. 18). 

? Justices Qualification Act, 1744 (18 Geo. IT, c. 20). 

* Ibid. ii. 146, to the earl of Hardwick, 22 May 1744. 
See, for instance, Egmont Diary, ii. 369 (in 1736), 462 (1737/8), iii. 426 (1742), &c. 
Mahon, op. cit. iii. 202. Speech of duke of Argyle in 1742. 
Bodleian, Carte Papers 237, fos. 27-9. 
Bodleian, Carte Papers 175 : Minutes of the Society for the Publication of Carte’s 
History. 
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‘Scheme’s’ having been drawn up in this period, especially as the 
minutes of the society seem to indicate that before the appoint- 
ment of his successor, St. John King was not sitting too easily in 
his office.1_ Further, the general character of the ‘Scheme’, and 
especially the use of the heptarchic divisions, suggests that it is the 
idea of Thomas Carte himself. But there is rather more definite 
evidence than this general impression. There are two alterations 
of small points of style in the document, of the kind exactly that a 
man makes in his own work, and in Carte’s own hand.? 

The first paragraph affords clues as to the date. The fittest 
men were drawn off and the constitutional bills not fully secured : 
this happened when the ministry was in a difficult position, and 
the stratagem succeeded, because the rank and file of the party 
went home, discouraged. The last point rather suggests that the 
author of the ‘Scheme’ had The Case fairly stated in his mind. 
For the author of the latter had prided himself on sticking faith- 
fully to his post. Again, it is the same question at issue in both 
documents, constitutional bills. The ministry was in a difficulty, 
as Mr. Fox said to Hanbury Williams: ‘ Imagine everything in 
confusion: obstinate, angry impracticability throughout.’* And 
in the exigency it is the most prominent men that are drawn away : 
a great tory talker like Cotton, and a man of obvious ability like 
Pitt. Of course similar circumstances had occurred before as in 
1742; but taking into account the limits of St. John King’s 
secretaryship, the ‘Scheme’ is with fair certainty seen to be 
occasioned by the same crisis as The Case fairly stated. 

There are two references to persons in the ‘Scheme’ which 
help in reconstructing the circumstances out of which it arose. 
First it is necessary to find out who L.B. is. He is a ‘ suspected 
person’. That phrase immediately suggests Lord Bolingbroke. 
In 1749 he complained of his unpopularity: ‘I have made a 
Coalition of Whig, Tory, Trimmer, and Jacobite against myself.’ * 
There is a further reason against revealing a genuine tory secret to 
Bolingbroke : his intrigues with the prince of Wales were incess- 
ant; and Walpole himself observed, after the prince’s party was 
more or less organized, that ‘ the Tories do not list kindly under 
the new opposition’. Not until 1749 did the Jacobites really 
come in. Moreover, if this document does come from Carte, then 
Bolingbroke would further be odious to him as a man of irreligion. 
The second problem is to identify D. of B. It cannot be the duke 
of Bedford, because he accepted office in the ministry, and further 
? Bodleian Carte Papers 175, fos. 20, 21. 
® These are indicated in the copy of the text by square brackets. 


5 Coxe, Pelham Administration (London, 1829), i. 264 (in 1745). 


* Marchmont Papers (1831), ii. 380 : 7 June 1749. See also Walpole, Letters, 26 June 
1748. 


5 Walpole, Letters (ed. Toynbee), iii. 262, 23 February 1747. 
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he was of the prince’s party, and a similar objection applies to him 
as to Bolingbroke. There seems little doubt that it must be the 
duke of Beaufort, a thoroughly good tory and a Jacobite, who 
had succeeded Gower as leader of the tories, when Gower supported 
the Hanoverians. He was, moreover, president of Carte’s His- 
torical Society.* 

The reference to Bolingbroke means that the ‘Scheme’ cannot be 
earlier than 1744, because he did not finally settle at Battersea till 
that date; and the complete absence of any reference to a coali- 
tion is also significant. That seems to point to its belonging to the 
period before the prince’s plans grew to maturity; and his in- 
trigues were beginning almost as soon as the Broad Bottomed 
Administration began. So we may draw these conclusions. Both 
The Case fairly stated and ‘the Scheme for the Counties’ are 
concerned with making the tory opposition politically effective. 
One defends the policy of coalition; the other ignores it. It is 
almost certain that Thomas Carte drew up the ‘ Scheme ’ and did 
not write The Case fairly stated. The ‘Scheme’ aimed at building 
wide on the country interest in opposition; and although it does 
not appear to have got any farther than Carte’s own manuscripts, 
it does show political perception in recognizing that mere political 
intrigue would never solve the problem of corruption. The old 
Jacobite had hit upon an idea that, developed and practised in the 
local organizations of the Wilkite and whig associations, far more 
radically purged the constitution than Carte and his friends would 
have relished, or their lineal descendants did. 

R. W. GREAVES. 


Bodleian, Carte Papers 237, fos. 27-9. 
A Scheme for the Counties* 


It will appear in succeeding ages a just subject of wonder, that such a 
number of Gentlemen considerable for their Estates, their Parts, Capacity 
& Reputation, as have for many years appeared in the Cause of their 
Country, and opposed the Corrupt & Destructive measures of Ministers, 
should not, though supported by nine parts in ten of the Nation, be able in 
so long a time to carry their point, and on more than one Occasion, when 
they had a new prospect of succeeding, still be defeated by the desertion of 
a very few of their number who had taken the lead in debates, & were 
thereby marked out to the Ministers as the fittest men to be drawn off by 
temptations, which it is always in their power to offer, & which they never 
fail to offer in any exigence or distress of their affairs (the only juncture in 
which the Nation can expect the Constitutional Bills it desires) & indeed 
never fail to gain their ends thereby: the least desertion of such Leaders, 
making the rest despond, quit the business of Parliament & retire to their 


? Bodleian Carte Papers 175, fo. 73. 
? [ ] Passages in square brackets added in Carte’s own writing. 
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homes, and in short, disconcerting all the measures proposed by the 
members of the Opposition. 

It is well-known that several opportunities for redressing grievances have 
been thus lost & it is as plain that this is owing to the want, as well of a 
proper method of Union, among the principall members of the Opposition, 
& concert of their Measures, as of the Nation’s being put in a way of exerting 
itself uniformily in all places & at all times, for the carrying of those points 
which are necessary to procure redress of grievances, & to put a stop to that 
Corruption which is 1 source of a thousand arbitrary illegal practises, in 
violation of the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, & which must (if speedy 
remedy be not found) end in the utter Ruin of our Constitution. Tis the 
duty of every lover of his country to employ his thoughts in finding out 
such a remedy, & to assist in its Operation if it can be found. There never 
was from the beginning of the world nor will be to the end of it, means 
wanting to attain an honest end, and people are unhappy through their own 
indolence, if they do not use those means, which will procure them all they 
desire ; and thut (in the present case) perhaps in less time than can easily 
be imagined. 

To unite therefore all the Counties in Great Britain, it is proposed that a 
Council be formed of eleven gentlemen, the most considerable for their 
fortunes, Talents, experience, judgement and above all for integrity and 
reputation in the Kingdom, to have the principal direction of all measures 
necessary or proper to be taken for attaining the ends of the Opposition. Of 
these there may be one for Scotland, another for Wales, and the ancient 
division of this Kingdom into an Heptarchy naturally suggests of others for 
England : but whereas some of those 7 Kingdoms were twice or thrice as 
large as others of them, it seems fitter to have two persons for each of the 
Kingdoms of Mercia & the West Saxons, one for the Northumbrian, one of 
the East Angles & East Saxons & one for Kent & the South Saxons & these 9 
may choose out of any of the 7 Kingdoms two Gentlemen of the best Sense, 
the greatest Experience & indisputed Integrity, ordinarily residing in 
London, who may in the intervals of Parliament receive all accounts and 
advices sent from all parts of the nation ; consult, if necessary, with a like 
Council in the City having the principal direction of the correspondance & 
union of all the great Towns and Burroughs in the kingdom, & draw up 
proper instructions on every occasion for executing the measure that shall 
be thought adviseable to be taken before the opening of a Session of Parlia- 
ment, and to prepare all Bills and matters whatever against that opening, 
so that everything may be maturely & fully considered before it come to be 
proposed in Parliament. These last two need not be Members of Parlia- 
ment, as it seems necessary the first nine should, but any men of experience 
& integrity (such as Mr. H. Campion’ & Mr. J. J. Talbot”) may serve, pro- 
vided they usually reside during the summer in or near London. 


1 H. Campion. A Henry Campion became a Fellow Commoner of Trinity College 
Cambridge 2 December 1697 and was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, January 1697/8. He 
was M.P. for East Grinstead 1708, Bossiney 1760, Sussex 1713. He died 16 April 1761 
and was buried at Hurstpierpoint. He was a man of parliamentary experience ; and 
resided not many miles out of London (Venn, Alumni Cantab.). 

? It is more difficult to find anybody who meets with Mr. J. J. Talbot. A Mr. John 
Talbot died in Brook St. on 16 June 1751. This John Talbot was formerly M.P. for 
Brecknock (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1751, p. 284; Musgrave’s Obituary); but it may 
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‘ 


This Council may, in case of death, defection, or accidental disability of 
any of the Members which compose it, fill up their number by the choice of a 
Successor, out of that part of Great Britain, which was the Province of the 
Predecessor: and they will enter into some necessary engagements with 
one another, such as not to treat with any of the Ministry, or enter into any 
particular measures & engagements relating to the publick, without the 
knowledge, approbation and consent of the Council, not to accept of any 
place till the grievances of the Nation are redressed : not to communicate 
the debates, intelligence, resolutions, or measures of the Council to L.B. or 
other suspected person, or indeed to anybody who is not necessary to act in 
such mez.3ures, nor then, any further than is necessary for his acting. 

This Council may, when they meet in Parliament time, consult with the 
D. of B. & some other of the nobility: or indeed on other occasions as 
opportunities offer: and these 2 Noblemen with the 11 for the Counties & 
the 4 for London & Westminster & the Burroughs, may form the Great 
Council, by whose advice and resolutions the general measures of the whole 
Body of the Kingdom should be regulated. 

Each of the first 2 of this Council (for I suppose the province of the two 
last to be in London) may settle measures with the Knights of Shires and the 
Representatives of Burroughs, & other worthy Gertlemen in each County 
within his district, for the exercise of their Union by monthly meetings or 
otherwise, for assigning to every man the part he can act properly: for 
procuring intelligence of all transactions & exact relations of any thing that 
happens of any consequence to the common cause or Publick Interests & 
transmitting the same to the two residing in London : for the setting up in 
all Market Towns or larger Parishes Clubs of Independent Electors (for that is 
the Spirit which will take and spread like wildfire at this time, & Free 
Parliaments may be the cry) for conveying Instructions to them: for 
animating them on some occasions, & at certain times by the presence of 
some worthy Gentleman in the Neighbourhood, or by some other method of 
Encouragement : and for taking all or any other measures suggested in the 
scheme for London & the Burroughs, or any other that the Great Council 
shall think adviseable. 

Were such a method taken & such an union effected, abundance of other 
steps that would not fail of a good effect would be taken: Such as agree- 
ments among the United Societies in the Country not to lay out any money 
with Tradesmen that vote for corruption, or favour or promote it on any 
occasion: and like, which every Gentleman’s good sense will suggest to 
him ; and which (tho’ they never will be taken till such an union is formed) 
will certainly be effectual when taken universally and by concert. Such an 
Union will prevent divisions, which sometimes happen between Gentlemen 
embarked equally in the Country Interest to the great dis-service of the 
common cause, & will be a check on the people’s Representatives who will 
then be obliged to pay a greater deference than they have shown of late 
to Instructions of their Constituents. It will restrain the defection of 


have been a John Ivory Talbot, a man of Irish descent, who was M.P. for Ludgershall 
1715-22, ana for Wiltshire 1722-41 (Foster’s Alumni Oxon). He appears in the Egmont 
Diary as a guardian to Lord Mansel, whose mother regarded him with great suspicion 
(Egmont Diary, ii. 143), but no reason is specified. This would only fit in with the 
document on the treatment of the writer as writing his I’s like his J’s, which he does. 
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particular Members, & prevent their being drawn off by the temptations of 
places or the promises of ministers: & (whereas what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s) by everyone of the Council being assigned to his 
[particular] province, it will be his business, not only to transmit from time 
to time, the proper instructions to the Country of his district and to see 
them executed there, but also to take care that all the Members of Parlia- 
ment therein do attend the Session duly, and to get them together, when in 
Towne, especially on occasion of any important debate, or any critical hour 
when a question is to be carried. There would be no need of reckoning up all 
the good consequence that would flow thence. 

I shall therefore only observe that the power of the Administration, great 
as it is, is still less than that of the Kingdom : and if it has hitherto had the 
ascendant, ’tis only in virtue of its Union, its Councils, the regularity of its 
measures, a uniformity of conduct in all its creatures, & some other less 
considerable advantages. Add therefore these advantages of wise Councils, 
regular measures, uniform acting, & perfect union, to the natural weight & 
strength of the Nation, it must of course be superior: and these all flow 
from the method here proposed which will put the whole Kingdom in action, 
& make every honest man in it useful, active, & contributing in his Sphere to 
the main end, give him new Vigour & Spirits, animate his endeavours with 
hopes of success, & add reputation to the natural strength of the Body of 
the Nation. In a word, by this method, measures will be maturely con- 
sidered, wisely digested, & uniformly executed: and if we may credit the 
experience of more than [one age & of more than] one Country, it will 
render the above proposed Council & their united friends, Masters of the 
Kingdom in less than a twelvemonth. 





Reviews of Books 


Church and State in Visigothic Spain. By Atoystus K. Zrecier. (Uni- 
versitas Catholica Americae Washingtonii. S. Facultas Theologica, 
No. 32, 1930.) 


Tue Vandal kingdom in North Africa never seriously attempted to fuse 
the Roman and barbarian elements of the population into a common 
society ; the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy attempted that task, but was 
not granted the time necessary for the realization of its purpose. The per- 
manent interest of the Visigothic kingdom in Spain lies in the fact that here 
the barbarian was converted to the catholic faith of his Roman neighbour, 
and that here an opportunity was given to the Visigothic monarchs to 
elaborate a code of law which could be applied alike to Roman and bar- 
barian. In Spain the alliance between the Visigothic state and the general 
council of Catholic bishops meeting at the king’s summons in Toledo was 
so close that the distinction between affairs of state and matters ecclesiastical 
was all but obliterated. Dr. Ziegler in this dissertation has given to the 
student a valuable introduction to the whole subject which is securely 
based upon the work of Spanish and German scholars. Its scope can best 
be illustrated by quoting the titles of the chapters: ch. 1, The foundation 
of the Visigothic state ; ch. 2, The Councils and the bishops in their rela- 
tion to the state ; ch. 3, The: Visigothic code of Civil Law; ch. 4, The 
Church and the Catholic Kings; ch. 5, The Church and the internal 
administration of the kingdom ; ch. 6, Social problems in the Visigothic 
kingdom (especially slavery and the treatment of the Jews) ; Conclusion. 
This is followed by a useful bibliography of sources and of modern works. 

Dr. Ziegler finds in the first book of the Liber Judiciorum ‘ fine principles 
of sound political philosophy ’ lying ‘ like nuggets of pure gold ’ under ‘the 
bad taste ’ and ‘ the execrable Latin’ of the ecclesiastical compiler. It is 
a generous estimate. Some readers may still feel that Montesquieu’s 
judgement on these wordy capitula was nearer the mark: ‘they are 
stufft with rhetoric and void of sense ; frivolous in substance and bombastic 
in style.’ Similarly, Dr. Ziegler’s treatment of the canons of the successive 
councils of Toledo appears somewhat naive when we remember that the 
bishops’ ‘ philosophy of kingship’ never left the paper on which it was 
written, that their modus for the election of a king remained a pious hope, 
that fulminations against rebels were invariably silenced in the presence 
of a successful pretender. But, urges Dr. Ziegler, ‘if this was not always 
the most noble policy and not always according to the principles which the 
councils put forth in regard to insurrection, surely it was best for the 
interests of the people ’ (p. 203), and—may we add ?—an encouragement to 
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the next usurper. He quotes (p. 107) the language of the decree of the 
eighth council of Toledo (A.D. 653) and his comment is : 

Powerful language this! The fiction which Augustus had tossed as a sop to the people, 
that his power came from them ; the same idea preserved by the jurisprudentes and 
incorporated into the Corpus Juris, an empty shell, all that remained of Roman 
popular sovereignty, is now infused with life and spoken in deadly earnest by subjects 
to their kings. . . . Here is anticipation of Runnymede. . . . (pp. 109-10.) 


And the result of the council’s memorial? Receswinth issues a law in 
complete contradiction with the principles set forth in the memorial, and 
the bishops then ratified both documents and demanded their observance. 
In the face of this immediate and abject capitulation Dr. Ziegler’s language 
may appear to have borrowed somewhat from the rhetoric of Spanish 
ecclesiastics. His dissertation in fact becomes an apologia for the Visigothic 
Church, and from time to time the reader may usefully turn te the more 
balanced judgement on Spanish Erastianism which was expressed in E. 
Magnin’s L’ Eglise visigothique au vii* siécle (Paris, 1912). 

Dr. Ziegler notices briefly the barbarian elements in the Visigothic code 
(pp. 78-81), but in his estimate of the influence of Rome and the Church 
upon Gothic law he has not raised the question of the extent to which the 
code was in fact applied in the local administration of justice. For the 
Visigothic kingdom we possess unfortunately no Spanish Gregory of Tours. 
Dr. Ziegler notes that, in what appears to be the last law added to the code, 
the Germanic ordeal by hot water is adopted as a means of proof (vi. 1, 3). 
Was there a continuous struggle for existence on the part of the earlier law, 
a struggle which was so far successful that older customs survived when once 
the pressure of the Visigothic monarchy was relaxed ? Such a study as 
that contained in T. Melicher’s Der Kampf zwischen Gesetzes- und Gewohn- 
heitsrecht im Westgotenreich (Weimar, 1930) may at least suggest that the 
victory of Roman Law and of the Catholic Church over the barbarian 
inheritance was less complete than some historians would have us believe. 

We may often disagree with Dr. Ziegler’s judgements, but this will not 
impair the value of his dissertation as a brief and lucid summary of the 
results formulated by modern scholarship. Norman H. Baynes. 






Histoire de Russie. Editée par P. MixiovuKov, C. Seicnosos, et L. E1sen- 
MANN. Tome 1. Par P. Mitiouxov. Tome II. Par A. KizEvetrer. 
(Paris: Leroux, 1932.) 


A warm welcome should be extended to the appearance, under the auspices 
of Professors Seignobos and Eisenmann, of the first two volumes of a co- 
operative Histoire de Russie, representing, in the main, the work of a number 
of distinguished Russian emigrés historians headed by the veteran M. 
Milioukov. In the first volume, which covers the whole span of Russian 
history down to the death of Peter the Great, the main attention is given to 
the Romanovs. Ninety pages are allotted to the period 1613-82, and one 
hundred and sixty to Peter the Great, while the centuries before the 
seventeenth receive only one hundred and twenty-five. More than haif the 
book in fact is written by M. Milioukov, who is responsible for all that 
follows 1613, save fer a brief section by M. Miakotine on Little Russia. A 
good survey of the geography, climate, and vegetation of Russia is supplied 
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by Professor Camena d’ Almeida, of Bordeaux, which is followed by twenty 
pages of masterly condensation by Professor Niederle under the heading 
Esquisse de V'archéologie préhistorique de la Russie. This is the only section 
to be provided with bibliographical footnotes : it goes without saying that 
these references are abundant and up to date. The lack throughout the rest 
of the two volumes of such references is to a considerable extent met by 
M. Milioukov’s valuable introduction on Russian historical sources and 
historians. Perhaps rather more attention might here have been paid to 
work published since 1914 : for instance, no reference is made to the new 
editions of the chronicles, to the Sbornik gramot Kollegii Ekonomii, or to 
the new. material on Pugachev or the Decembrists; to such books as 
Lyubavsky’s Obrazovanie osnovnoi gosudarstvennoi territorii velikorusskoi 
narodnosti (though earlier works of his are mentioned) or Novombergsky’s or 
Zaozersky’s researches into the seventeenth century: there is also com- 
paratively little notice taken of foreign relations. The period from the 
Varangians to the Mongols is succinctly covered by M. Miakotine ; that 
from the early princes of Moscow to the end of the Troublous Times by the 
late M. Kizevetter. The scale is too compressed to allow of more than a 
summary treatment of some of the main problems (among which, e.g., the 
church, the relations with the steppe, and the economic importance of the 
north in the times of Ivan the Terrible scarcely figure), and these sections 
may most fairly be regarded as an introduction to what follows. 

In his treatment of the seventeenth century M. Milioukov makes avail- 
able in handy form much of the materia! and point of view already familiar 
to students of his Ocherki po istorii russkoi kultury. Special emphasis is 
placed on the deveiopment of social and intellectual life, on the partial 
transformations effected by contact with the west, and on the elements of 
continuity linking this period with that of Peter. Somewhat surprisingly 
the Patriarch Nikon and the raskol receive relatively scant treatment. Nor 
is account taken of the economic and financial activities of the Dutch and 
English. Indeed, throughout this volume the more strictly economic aspects 
of Russian history are kept overmuch in the background. In dealing with 
Peter M. Milioukov on the whole minimizes his personal role as a creative 
revolutionizer : ‘ son role ’, he writes of Peter’s last period of reconstruction, 
‘ devient celui d’un animateur qui s’attache & faire aboutir l’ceuvre une fois 
commencée ; role fort modeste en réalité .. .’ (p. 363). It will be seen that 
M. Milioukov does not see cause, in the light of the criticisms, e.g. of Bogo- 
slovski or Pavlov-Silvansky, to modify substantially the views presented by 
him forty years ago in his massive Gosudarstvennoe Khozyaistvo Rossii . . . % 
reforma Petra Velikago. On this rich store-house is mainly based his analysis 
of the internal changes and reorganization brought about under Peter. It is 
a very valuable contribution and will be of exceptional service to all students 
not acquainted with Russian. 

The predominant role given to M. Milioukov in the first volume is in the 
second volume assigned to M. Kizevetter, whose recent death is so keenly 
felt by Russian historical scholars. Out of three hundred and seventy- 
five pages two hundred and fifty are from his pen, covering the century 
from 1725 to 1825, with the exception of the foreign policy of Alexander I. 
As would be expected from an acknowledged master in this period, an 
admirably clear-cut, yet judiciously detailed, analysis is given of the 
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structure and transformation of Russian institutions, with special emphasis 
upon the basic relations between the nobles and the serfs, upon the work of 
Catherine the Great as (in large part) the filling out of what had been 
sketched under Elizabeth, and upon the continuity and non-‘ liberal’ 
character of Catherine’s ideas and practice in government. Again, as would 
be expected, Catherine’s Instructions, the Great Commission, the 1775 local 
government reorganization, the Charter of the Nobility, and the Charter 
of the Towns are all excellently handled. Also, illuminating character 
sketches are given of Anna Ivanovna, Elizabeth, Catherine, Paul, Speransky, 
Alexander, and Arakcheev (the two last in consonance with M. Kizevetter’s 
full-length study in his Istoricheskie Ocherki). The concluding sections, on 
the internal development of Russia during the reign of Nicholas I, by M. 
Miakotine are not of corresponding merit, but they are clearly arranged and 
useful as an outline. The same cannot, however, be said of his treatment of 
Nicholas’s foreign policy, which is perfunctory in the extreme, as is also that 
of Alexander I’s foreign policy by M. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. Indeed, through- 
out this volume so little space is given to foreign relations that the task of 
condensation would be almost impossible even for a master in this field. 
There are good reasons for concentrating attention on other aspects of 
Russian history, but if foreign relations are dealt with at all they should not 
be treated on a level which is so definitely inferior to that of the rest of a 
well-planned and most useful book. 

The eleven maps are well chosen, but they suffer from smallness of scale. 
In the explanation to that facing p. 221 ‘Ligne de Bélgorod .. .’ and ‘ Ligne 
de Simbirsk . . .’ are by mistake interchanged: the end of the note on p. 319 
explaining the following map is apparently unfinished. A few other slips 
may be noticed : on p. 215, the date of the ‘ perpetual peace ’ with Poland 
should be 1686, not 1681: on p. 326, the figure 3,330,000 should be 3,130,000: 
on p. 328, ‘le prikaz de pharmacie’ is a literal but misleading translation of 
aptersky prikaz which might be better rendered ‘ the department for court 
supplies’: on p. 378, ‘23 mars/3 février’ should be 23 mars/3 avril: on 
p. 443, Golovin should be Golovkin: on p. 604, Rostopchin instead of 
Vorontsov is referred to as ambassador in London in 1791: on p. 714, 
credence is given to the often repeated but erroneous statement that at 
the congress of Troppau Metternich received the news of the mutiny of 
the Semenyovsky Guard regiment before the tsar: on p. 719, the note 
stating that the Grand Duke Constantine had been appointed ‘lieutenant- 
général et viceroi de Pologne’ in 1822 gives an erroneous impression, since 
no reference is made to the essential fact that the fortunes of the Grand 
Duke had been linked with Poland since 1814 when he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Polish army. B. H. SuMNER. 


Borough and Town. A Study of Urban Origins in England. By Caru 
STEPHENSON. (Cambridge, Mass.: Medieval Academy of America, 
1933.) 


In an article which appeared in this Review! in 1930 Mr. Stephenson 
claimed to have established from the old English laws and Domesday, 
confirmed by continental analogies, that, except for a few seaports in the 


1 Ante, xlv. 177 ff. 
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south-east, the Anglo-Saxon borough had no really urban character and 
was still a mere military and administrative centre on the eve of the 
Norman Conquest. Its market and its mint were official, its court only 
a unit of the general system of hundred courts. Its population was a 
microcosm of the countryside, containing all its social ranks from thegn 
down to slave. There was no land tenure peculiar to the boroughs, no 
burgage tenure. Burgensis (burhwaru) meant no more than inhabitant of 
a walled centre. There was little trade and that mostly local. For their 
subsistence the burgesses mainly depended on the borough fields which 
they cultivated for the profit of a wealthy landowning minority. Free 
communal life did not yet exist. It was first called forth by the settlement 
of French traders in the old boroughs and in new ones created by Norman 
barons. Uniform burgage tenure at low rents was introduced and a rapid 
succession of other privileges was embodied in charters from the reign of 
Henry I. The origin of our municipal towns is thus found not in legal 
criteria, such as the possession of a separate court, but in the development 
of a mercantile community, whose chief instrument was the merchant gild. 
It was essentially a social not a legal change. 

This change, Mr. Stephenson went on, falls into its place in the general 
growth of town life in western Europe created by the revival of trade in 
the eleventh century. In England, as on the continent, the burgus was 
a small, lifeless unit until the age of mercantile settlement. This is of 
course the view for which Professor Pirenne has secured wide acceptance. 
The great cities of the Netherlands are traced by him to the settlement of 
traders in poorts under the shelter of the old burgs, fortified like the English 
burhs for defence against the Northmen, or within the walls of episcopal 
centres. But the parallel is far from exact. The boroughs founded by 
Alfred and his children—not to speak of old Roman towns early reoccupied 
—were themselves called ports from the first in virtue of their markets ; 
a market place, as is seen in the early case of Worcester, was an essential 
feature of their lay-out, the tolls a royal revenue. The king’s reeve was 
port reeve not boreugh reeve. While the few dozen ministeriales and 
household serfs of the burg in the Low Countries were consumers only, 
it was the definite policy of Edward and Athelstan to restrict all trading 
as far as possible to the boroughs. The Northmen here settled down as 
active traders. It is only as royal and revenue-yielding creations that 
these early markets can be called ‘ official’. 

Except in the south where a number of them ultimately ceased to be 
urban and others remained merely ‘boroughs by prescription’, these 
borough-ports were normally much larger and more populous than the 
burgs of the Low Countries. Of the 35 boroughs for which Domesday 
gives statistics of population in 1066, 21 had more than 200 burgesses and 
five of these (not including London and Winchester) more than 900, 
involving total burgess populations of from about 1,000 to about 9,500, 
to which must be added an uncertain number of non-burgesses. In a large 
proportion of these cases we should feel sure that the burgesses had some 
other means of support than agriculture, even if Domesday did not tell 
us that the 1320 burgesses of Norwich had only 180 acres of arable and 


1 With the 25 acres of the vieux-bourg of Ghent, cf. the 80 of Oxford, Wallingford, 
and Wareham, boroughs of middle size. 
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the 538 of Ipswich (which had eight parish churches) only 40—it is not 
permissible, with Mr. Stephenson, to assume omissions—and that among 
the vast majority of the burgesses of Colchester the average share of the 
individual in its 1,300 acres was only a little more than a quarter of the 
villein’s yardland. 

Since the publication of his article Mr. Stephenson has been sufficiently 
impressed by some of these numbers to admit a considerably wider exten- 
sion of urban trade. In his concluding chapter the large populations of 
York, Lincoln, and Norwich—he might have added Thetford with its 943 
burgesses—are recognized as evidence of Scandinavian trade. The fisheries 
of Dunwich and the salt industry of Droitwich are noted. He is even 
ready to allow that the beginnings of municipal privilege may have 
extended beyond the seaports of the south-east, though evidence of it is 
wanting, and that the Norman Conquest only speeded up a process which 
was well under way. But he still maintains that it had not touched the 
ordinary borough, and the line between the ordinary and the extraordinary 
borough is left exceedingly vague. The Irish-Scandinavian trade in furs 
at Chester is obscurely alluded to elsewhere, but nothing is said of the 
journeys of their cloth merchants as far as Cambridge, of the iron industry 
of Gloucester, of the presence of ‘ mercatores advenae’ at Exeter in 1068. 
The well-attested activity of Anglo-Saxon merchants from Iceland in the 
north to Rome in the south, the export of English cheese to Flanders, the 
testimony of William of Poitiers to the skill of their artificers in metal, 
are not taken into account. Even where mercantile settlement is finally 
admitted, some inconsistency with earlier arguments is occasionally 
observable. Not far short of half the population of English Norwich in 
1086, for instance, is classed as dependant cultivators (pp. 79-80) and the 
municipal growth of the city is derived entirely from the settlement of 
125 French burgesses in a new borough, the later Mancroft ward, under 
William I' (pp. 198 ff., 209). In this as in two or three other such new 
foundations, as at Nottingham and Northampton, there is a certain likeness 
to the poorts of the Netherlands, but at Norwich at least the old borough 
was of a type very different from the burg of that region, and it is significant 
that its French neighbour was known as Newport. Mr. Stephenson is 
inclined to claim cispontine Cambridge as another of these French boroughs, 
reviving the old theory, combated by Maitland, which packed 400 houses 
into twenty-four acres north of the bridge. Not the least of the objections 
is the apparent continuity of the royal tenement-rents from 1066 to 1483. 

The under-estimate of the trading aspect of the Anglo-Saxon boroughs 
of the eleventh century is closely connected with a clear exaggeration of 
its agricultural aspect, resulting partly from failure always to distinguish 
between what Domesday reports for 1066 and what for 1086, and partly 
from a tendency to interpret ambiguous evidence in the light of a theory. 
The villeins and bordars and minute or poor burgesses mentioned in a few 
boroughs were either on enclaves of royal or private arable or, in the great 


1 It is claimed as significant that, when here and elsewhere the old and the new 
boroughs were amalgamated, the common centre was fixed in the latter, but Mr. 
Stephenson is in error in asserting that this was the case of Northampton and other 


considerations, such as central position, may have determined the choice in some 
instances. 
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majority of cases, obvious victims of Norman devastation, a more or less 
depressed class of former full burgesses. The 480 bordarii at Norwich in 
1086 were reduced to the status of ‘ cottagers’ because they were unable 
to pay any customs with the burgesses, but it is most unlikely that they 
had anything but the name in common with the rural bordars. They 
probably got a precarious living in minor urban occupations. The mis- 
understanding is the more unfortunate because it is used to support a novel 
theory that the mass of the Anglo-Saxon burgenses—a term meaning, it is 
held, no more than ‘ borough people ’ and covering various classes—were 
mere cultivetorsof borough arable which was inthe hands of a few rich men. 
This theory seems to have been suggested mainly by the division of the 
arable land at Derby and Nottingham between a small number of the 
burgesses. But the arrangement may be more probably explained as a 
system of leases, such as obtained at Huntingdon, and not as a manorial 
relation. In accordance with his view, Mr. Stephenson sees only a small 
number of individual landholders in the passage : ‘ Burgenses Exonie urbis 
habent extra ciuitatem terram xii carucarum’. This is grammatically 
possible, but it is equally possible and more likely that the borough fields 
of Exeter were divided, as they certainly were at Colchester, between, at 
any rate, a considerable proportion of the burgess body. 

The small borough, especially in the south-west, has a deceptively 
agricultural look in Domesday. It was often seated in the caput of a large 
royal manor, and the revenue from market and burgess rents was included 
with that of the manor in a single farm. The compilers of the survey 
were, therefore, not always careful to enumerate the burgesses separately 
from the villeins and bordars, but the earl’s right to a third of the borough 
revenue only shows that borough and manor were distinct entities. Where 
burgesses were few, the borough might sooner or later disappear, as it did, 
for instance, at Bruton in Somerset. On the other hand, a more favourable 
position for trade already marked out Ilchester, with its 118 burgesses in 
1066, for municipal growth. The same variety of fortune befell the similar 
little groups of burgesses round markets which Norman lords established 
at their manoria] centres immediately after the Conquest. In Hertford- 
shire, Ashwell ana Stansted failed to maintain the urban character which 
St. Albans retained andextended. Even thesmallest Anglo-Saxon boroughs 
were not essentially different from ‘ mercantile settlements ’ like these. 

In the agricultural borough pictured by Mr. Stephenson, the burgage 
tenure of the twelfth century could not exist. It came with mercantile 
settlement. Yet we find the essential features of the tenure already 
present. The tenement is hereditable at a money rent, the landgable or 
‘custom of burgesses ’; subject to some varying restrictions it may be sold 
or mortgaged. Inability to render any custom or exemption from it 
excludes from the class of burgesses. Villeins and bordars are carefully 
distinguished from them. Their rents formed a leading item in the fixed 
farm of the borough, and in 1086 they were complaining that they were 
held responsible for rents and taxes withheld by Normans who had dis- 
possessed burgesses. The burgage rents were still called landgable. 
Identities of amount can be proved, as at Cambridge. The rateable area 
at Oxford was known both before and after the Conquest as the king’s 
‘Eight Virgates ’. 
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Had the borough been primarily agricultural, the unit of assessment would 
have been acres in the arable fields; actually it was the house (domus) 
within the ramparts, and many burgesses had no share in the fields.’ As 
a source of revenue burgess and house were convertible terms. It is true 
that otherwise land tenure in the borough's differed little, if at all, from 
free tenure outside them, but the peculiarities of the later burgage tenure, 
especially that of devise of land, were not due to grants but to changes in 
the common law from which their charters protected them. Just as 
borough law was merely an evolution from general law, burgage tenure 
of land in England cannot historically be dissociated from the common 
freehold tenure which came to be known as ‘ socage’. As late as 1306 the 
mayor and aldermen of London reported to the king that all tenements in 
the city were held in socagio, and it was half a century later before in 
libero burgagio became the regular phrase. For long after the Conquest 
the latter comprised not merely land tenure, but the whole body of burghal 
privilege, the status of a borough. Thus Henry I granted liberum burgagium 
to Beverley ‘secundum liberas leges et consuetudines burgensium de 
Eboraco’. It is not possible to take these ‘laws and customs’ as wholly 
of Norman introduction. Henry I’s survey of Winchester shows no 
radical change from 1066. The rather irregular landgable rents of the 
earlier date were still in force, and even a few of those occasional personal 
services which were required from royal burgesses in some Anglo-Saxon 
boroughs and which Mr. Stephenson regards as inconsistent with real 
burgage tenure. None of them, however, were servile according to English 
ideas and they occasionally lingered on to the eve of the thirteenth century. 
That castle-building and mere ravaging made gaps in certain boroughs, 
which entailed changes, is not to be denied, but they were changes of detail 
not of principle. The Winchester burgesses of c. 1110 seem to have 
thought that the chief result was to substitute too often pauperes for 
boni ciues. 

York and perhaps Winchester, indeed, Mr. Stephenson allows to be 
exceptions to his general conception of the Anglo-Saxon boroughs. But 
a re-examination of the Domesday evidence for the ‘ ordinary ’ borough of 
that date points to a substantial continuity with later conditions which 
the lifeless burg of the Netherlands never exhibited. If absorbed in the 
poort, which did not always happen, the burg became a mere fraction of an 
entirely new organization. In England, on the contrary, the beginnings 
of urban life were worked out within the walls of its burhs, not without them. 
The universal features were a market and a free burgess tenement of urban 
type, held at a low rent and within certain limits, enforced also after the 
Conquest, transferable. A purely urban court was less general. The 
London husting was exceptional and, at the other end of the scale, the 
minuter borough of the south-west could have had no other court than 
that of the hundred in which it lay. It may, indeed, be conceded to 
Mr. Stephenson that the court of most boroughs was in origin an ordinary 
hundred court and that the hundred did not always, as at, for instance, 
Sandwich, coincide exactly with the urban area. But the addition of three 
or four rural vills to such an area to make up a full taxative hundred or 
half-hundred left its court predominantly urban. The needs of traders 
? More than half the whole body at Colchester, over nine-tenths at Maldon. 
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involved specialization; the tract Episcopus, written before 1050, distin- 
guishes between burhriht and landriht. The appendant vills, the ‘ liberties ’ 
of the later municipal boroughs, were a wholly secondary element in their 
judicial as in their administrative organization. No argument against the 
urban character of the pre-Conquest borough can fairly be drawn from 
the antecedents of a court which persisted into the period of self-govern- 
ment, not infrequently, as at Colchester, under its original name. 

In these urban courts, which were administrative as well as judicial, 
and in their ultimate responsibility for the borough farms, the burgesses 
could not fail to develop some communal spirit. Its scope was limited, no 
doubt, before as for long after the Conquest, by the presidency of a reeve 
appointed by the Crown, but it is not unlikely that trading interests were 
already stimulating communal feeling outside the courts. It may well be 
that Gross drew too sharp a line between the cnihtengilds of London, 
Canterbury, and Winchester, and the Anglo-Norman merchant gilds. 
The London cnihtengild continued for half a century after the Conquest 
to be composed of the leading English merchants and the Canterbury 
chapmangild, whose members were enihts, though first mentioned by that 
name c. 1100, has every appearance of pre-Conquest origin. It was 
probably indeed the gild of burgesses which appears in Domesday.’ Its 
head, significantly, was the portreeve of the city, an Englishman. Dover, 
too, had its ‘ gihalla burgensium’. Such gilds are not indeed attested 
elsewhere, but, except at London, they are only casually mentioned and 
even the later merchant gilds are found only in a minority of boroughs. 

The active element in the medieval borough court was naturally its 
wealthiest and most experienced members. A casual record reveals the 
existence of this practical aristocracy nearly fifty years before the Conquest. 
When a bishop of Crediton in 1018 wished to secure full publicity for a 
mortgage of part of his lands, he formally announced it to the witan (burh- 
witon) not merely of the county town, but of the three smaller boroughs 
of Devon. This was clearly a recognition of the boroughs as communities, 
for otherwise he would have sent his notice to the king’s reeves of the 
respective boroughs. 

That the Norman Conquest ultimately gave a great impulse to English 
trade and urban development is not in dispute. The questions at issue are 
how far it made a new start in this development, and whether the borough- 
port from the first did not contain a germ of urban growth which might 
indeed come to little or perish, as it did in not a few small ‘ free boroughs ’ 
of post-Conquest creation, but which marks it as essentially different from 
the burg of the Low Countries. On this latter point Mr. Stephenson 
adheres to the view he expressed in his article of 1930. On the first he has 
yielded a good deal of ground. He no longer maintains that there was no 
urban continuity between the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-Norman 
borough, except in a few seaports of the south-east. But he regards this 
urban growth before 1066 as quite recent, and he still leaves us with a large 
and indefinite class of ‘ ordinary ’ boroughs, agricultural, save for insignifi- 
cant local trade. Unfortunately, some of the evidence he adduces is 
equally applicable to larger boroughs in which he now admits trading 
settlement. This seems to be due to insufficient reconsideration of certain 

1 See infra, p. 648. 
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conclusions from Domesday evidence in his original article. His study of 
the Anglo-Saxon borough began with Domesday, and he was too much 
impressed by features which seemed capable of a non-urban interpretation. 
Like every one who endeavours to interpret Domesday, Mr. Stephenson 
confesses to finding it often difficult. He sometimes stumbles over its 
more elementary difficulties. The statement that Earl Roger has 3 man- 
siones in Stafford which ‘ belong to Hale ’ [Halesowen] and 31 intra murum 
does not mean thet the 3 were extra murum (p. 77, n. 2). A misreading of 
the Domesday figure for the burgesses of Ipswich, dxxxviii as 808 instead of 
538 is only a curious slip, though it impairs the value of his table of boroughs 
in order of population, but his figures are more subtly distorted by failure 
to notice that the haw or mansio had sometimes more than one house 
(domus) upon it. This has led him badly astray in passages under 
Huntingdon and Nottingham where the houses were more numerous than 
the haws (pp. 78, n. 4, 196). The eighty haws of the former are also reduced 
to twenty by missing the abbreviated quater. A burgess of Ipswich who 
was a free man in 1066, for he was under ‘ commendation ’, but a servus in 
1086, and obviously domestic serfs, or rather slaves, at Chester are no safe 
grounds for conjecturing a class of serf-burgesses in boroughs generally. 
In a well-known Canterbury passage ‘ in (ad) gildam burgensium de dono 
omnium regum ’ is held to refer to rateability not to a gild, though another 
passage is quoted in which property of the canons of St. Gregory’s is 
stated in one version to be held ‘in gildam suam’ and in another ‘ad 
eorum ecclesiam’. It seems doubtful too whether it is permissible to 
argue that the sum of £4 odd which a number of French and English 
settlers in Southampton after the Conquest were paying ‘de omnibus 
consuetudinibus ’ was a burgage rent in lieu of all services and demands, 
as if the phrase were equivalent to ‘ pro omnibus consuetudinibus ’. 
JaMEs TaIr. 


The Correspondence of Pope Gregory VII. Selected letters from the Registrum. 
Translated with an Introduction by EpHram Emerton. (Records of 
Civilization, edited under the auspices of the Department of History, 
Columbia University, Vol. xiv.) (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932.) 

Hildebrand. A Life of Gregory VII. By A. J.Macpona.p, D.D. (London : 
Methuen, 1932.) 

Die Persénlichkeit Kaiser Heinrichs IV im Urteil der deutschen Geschicht- 
schreibung (vom Humanismus bis zur Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts). 
Von Erica Scurzmer. (Jena: Frommannschen Buchhandlung, 1931.) 


THE appearance of Dr. Caspar’s edition of Gregory VII’s Registrum in 
1923, Professor Emerton tells us, gave him the idea, and the leisure afforded 
by his release from teaching the opportunity, of making this translation of 
a considerable selection of the pope’s letters. It is no merely verbal render- 
ing, and much ingenuity must have been needed to turn the somewhat 
turgid Latinity of the papal chancery into this pleasant and readable 
English version. There are occasional infelicities, such as ‘ three clergy- 
men’ for tres religiosos viros, and the manner of the papal style is not 
conveyed by the somewhat colloquial English ; but the result is highly 
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satisfactory in conveying very accurately the purport of the letters and the 
meaning of their author. Mr. Emerton has followed the text of Caspar’s 
edition, but he has also made use of Jaffé’s Monumenta Gregoriana to add 
a number of letters which are not included in the Registrum. There is 
very little fault to be found with the selection which he has made. Only 
one really important letter has been omitted, the one to William the 
Conqueror in 1080 containing the famous simile of the sun and moon. 
The translation is prefaced by a short introduction’ which contains a slight 
character-sketch of the pope, and is followed by a useful bibliography, in 
which, however, the work of A. H. Mathew ought not to have been in- 
cluded. For those who cannot read the whole correspondence in the original, 
this translation of a considerable portion of it will provide an excellent idea 
of the purpose and methods of one of the greatest of medieval popes. As 
Mr. Emerton says: ‘ The record lives before us in these letters.’ 

Dr. Macdonald’s book is published in the series of Great Medieval 
Churchmen edited by Dr. L. E. Binns, and it is from the letters of 
Gregory VII, he tells us, that he has derived his estimate of the pope. He 
has read widely, too, in the contemporary literature and also in recent 
works, especially in German, so that he is able to bring the latest views of 
modern scholarship to his aid. In this respect his book is far in advance of 
earlier works in English devoted to a biography of Gregory VII. On many 
points he shows a sound judgement in elucidating the facts and in deciding 
between opposing views. But, unfortunately, he is not in sympathy with 
his subject. The least favourable construction is placed on the pope’s 
actions ; on the other hand, the kindest interpretation is adopted of all 
the actions of the other protagonist in the great struggle, Henry IV. One 
feels that the aims and motives of neither have been justly appreciated. 
Two quotations will suffice to show the point of view of the author : 

Damiani had called Hildebrand ‘ my holy Satan’. He was right. Gregory was 
~ holy ’ in his purposes and motives and personal character, yet satanic in his methods 
and policies (p. 216). 

By pronouncing judgment upon Berengar, Gregory did as great a disservice to 
the church and to the liberty of European thought, as by attempting to deprive Henry 
and the laity of a definitive voice in ecclesiastical appointments (p. 204). 


A useful corrective to both parts of the second quotation can be found in 
Professor Whitney’s recent volume of Hildebrandine Essays. 

His judgement of the pope, so much less favourable than that in his 
previous works, Dr. Macdonald declares to be derived from a careful 
re-reading of the letters of Gregory VII. ‘ No safer advocate for Henry 
can be found than the letters of Gregory VII.’ There are numerous quota- 
tions from the letters. In his translation, while he gives a more literal 
rendering than Mr. Emerton, his version is much less accurate. For 
instance, he renders vicaria sui ope indigeant as ‘ need always the viceregents 
of his power’ (p. 108); condignam formam suscipiendi imperii as ‘ the 
worthy conduct of the imperial coronation ’ (p. 93) ; tuis successoribus ad 
honorem sancti Petri ordinatis as ‘to thy successors consecrated to the 
possessions of St. Peter’ (p. 100). Moreover, he has used the old text of 


? He repeats an old mistake in this introduction, when he speaks of the Patarini 
of Milan in the eleventh century as Manicheans, confusing them with the Patarini of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
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Jaffé, and not the much more correct version of Caspar. The book suffers, 
too, from the strictly chronological method followed by the author. The 
numerous activities of Gregory VII need to be more strictly differentiated 
to give a truer picture. And, when the insistence throughout is on criticism 
of his relations with the Empire, the magnitude of the pope’s achievement 
in the ecclesiastical department tends to be obscured. But a reviewer, 
who finds himself continually in conflict with the author’s judgements, 
cannot but conclude with a tribute of praise to the conscientious labour 
that has been given to the book and the sincerity with which the study has 
been undertaken. F 

The third work in the above list is not of the kind to be set beside the 
other two, but after the very favourable view of Henry IV given by 
Dr. Macdonald, it is interesting to notice how he fared at the hands of 
various writers in his own country from the middle ages to the eighteenth 
century. Apart from this, Fraiilein Schirmer’s study is of little importance, 
except as a text on which to form a philosophy of history ; but the author 
is not concerned to draw any conclusions from her elaborate collection of 
material. Henry 1V appears alternately as the hero or the villain, according 
to the dominant religious or political prejudices of each succeeding age. 
Nowadays, the interest in the story is rather a psychological one. It is 
impossible to withhold sympathy from the ruler whose long and tragic reign 
ended in such hopeless misery; and perhaps Dr. Macdonald has been 
misled by his sympathy into doing less than justice to the greatness of 
Henry’s chief antagonist. Z. N. Brooke. 






Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1256-1259. 


(London: Stationery 
Office, 1932.) 


Tuts is the most important volume hitherto published in a valuable series. 
It covers a critical period in English history, and includes, in their setting, 
many texts which have been known since the days of Brady and Rymer, 
and others which recent investigation has brought to light. The memoranda 
and state papers written on the dorse of the three rolls here edited are the 
most interesting documents, but a great deal of fresh matter which is of 
more than casual interest can be found everywhere. 

Henry III’s relations with Scotland, Wales, the Papacy, France, and the 
Spanish kingdoms were continuous in 1257-9. It is now possible to trace 
the negotiations more clearly, for the important letters can be studied beside 
the documents which help to explain them. For example, we get a vivid 
impression of the military and other difficulties caused by the prospect of a 
war with the Scots at the same time as a war against the Welsh. The 
letters summoning the tenants to arms and the arrangements made for the 
defence of the northern border illustrate these difficulties (pp. 139-40, 290- 
300). One letter (p. 311) to the king of Scots shows clearly that Henry 
regarded the famous parliament at Oxford in 1258 as a preliminary to a 
Welsh expedition. A note on the roll distinguishes the border tenants who 
had other lands outside the border counties from those who had not; the 
wording of the writs of summons varied slightly in the two cases (p. 291). 
The united front of the king and his critics at Oxford, and later, helped to 
induce the Scots who had resisted their king, and the Welsh, to negotiate, 
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just as it forwarded the peace with St. Louis and cleared up the attitude of 
England to ‘ the Sicilian business’. The friendly letter to Alfonso of Castile 
contains an explicit, if not very frank, apologia for Richard of Cornwall’s 
position in Germany (pp. 284, 315). Incidentally we note the duration of 
the embassy of the abbot of Shrewsbury to Alfonso in 1258. He left after 
7 January and was back before 25 June (pp. 290, 314). The big dossier 
of letters sent to Rome by Henry and his baronial council are all dated 
1 August 1258 (pp. 324-8), and an interesting memorandum (p. 324) states 
that they were ‘confecte . . . per magistrum Rostandum qui illas secum 
portavit ad Curiam’, and that this was done by the counsel of Simon de 
Montfort, whose name appears first, and others. The entry throws light 
on the importance both of Rostand and of Earl Simon at this time. 

The activity of the new council in the summer of 1258 was considerable. 
The council, in one of Henry’s letters to the pope (p. 328), is made to play a 
disinterested role in a civitas ordinatissima. The barons, spurning their own 
affairs, have devoted all their vigilance to the interests of the realm. One 
interesting provision ordered the release of all Jewish prisoners, until a pro- 
posed ordinance de Iudaismo has been made (p. 318). At the same time, 
as the story of Velasco’s unwelcome entry into England shows, the king 
could sometimes outwit his council. But Professor Treharne has already 
searched these rolls very carefully and it is not necessary to dwell upon their 
importance for the history of the council. 

Apart from public affairs in the widest sense of the term, the problems 
and details of administration are well illustrated. This volume contains the 
strong argumentative letters in which the king resisted the election of Hugh 
Balsham as bishop of Ely (pp. 108-9). The appeal to history, to the far-off 
days when the Danes and Saxons troubled the east coast, is delightful. 
The recent decision of the pope to exploit indistincte legata caused difficulties 
(e.g. p. 118). An injunction at Norwich provides an example of the relations 
between a bishop and a cathedral monastic chapter (p. 137). There is a 
reference to the Jews who were hanged at Lincoln for the alleged crucifixion 
of a Christian boy (p. 237). Among the wealth of detail we may note the 
arrangements for the maintenance of the rights of the bishop of Durham 
and Robert de Ros in the turres and inner bailey when their castles of 
Norham and Wark are handed over (p. 302), the extent of the manor of 
Cortham in Shropshire, (p. 487), the reference to the castles of Henry 
III in Provence (p. 130), the perniciosum exemplum of St. Louis in 
refusing safe-conducts to persons who desired to visit King Richard 
in Germany (p. 134), the prohibition of the sale of houses in London 
(p. 298), an arbitration between parties by Henry of Bath (pp. 114, 
121), and an allusion to an occasion on which letters patent were 
required (p. 122). This last point is interesting. A letter was sent to the 
sheriff of Worcester regarding a dispute in which he was engaged with the 
bishop. The sheriff got identical instructions in letters patent and letters 
close. Letters patent were required ‘ quia vicecomes est adversarius ipsius 
episcopi ’. 

As usual we find much detail about royal expenditure, and the king’s 
personal concerns. Perhaps the most interesting is the account of repairs at 
Woodstock, with its references to the camera of Rosamund and the houses of 
the chancery at Hensington (p. 144). The rogus to be made of old wood at 
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Guildford (p. 248) requires explanation. Rogus could mean a wood-pile, 
but, as Ducange observes of other instances of the word, something more 
elaborate seems to be intended here. Is ita beacon? There is less obscurity 
about the bones of the elephant recently buried at the Tower, which are to 
be given to the sacrist of Westminster ‘ad faciendum inde quod rex ei 
iniunxit ’ (p. 256). 

After the coming of the baronial council to power, a great increase in 
grants of wood from the royal forests can be noticed. The king was always 
lavish in gifts of this kind. In May 1257 he had to prohibit any further 
gifts from a large number of forests and parks—a list is given (pp. 131-2)— 
propter destruccionem factam in eisdem. The barons do not seem to have 
applied their vigilance to the neglect of their own interests in this direction. 

F. M. Powicke. 


Vorstudien zur Ausgabe des Buches der Kénige in der Deutschenspiegelfassung 
und simtlichen Schwabenspiegelfassungen. Von Dr. ALFRED HUBNER. 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1932.) 


Dr. Hisyer, of Gottingen, has made a valuable contribution to the solu- 
tion of complex and difficult problems as to the nature of the so-called 
Buch der Kénige alter und neuer Ehe and its place in German legal literature 
of the thirteenth century. While it is usual to speak of the Buch der Kénige 
alter und neuer Ehe [Ehe = MHG é] as a single chronicle, Dr. Hiibner has 
stressed the point that under that title are included two separate works on 
different subjects by different authors. Only the first of these, namely, 
that of alter Ehe, is to be regarded as the Buch der Kénige proper; the 
second, that of newer Ehe, is none other than the Prosakaiserchronik. 
This second work is a continuation of the first: together they present an 
account of world-history in accordance with medieval conceptions (pp. 3-5). 

While Dr. Hiibner has brought both works within the compass of his 
investigation, his main interest is centred in the Buch der Kénige proper, 
as opposed to the Prosakaiserchronik. His present monograph is in the 
nature of an introduction to an edition of the Buch der Kénige upon which 
he is now engaged ; and his main aim is to reconstruct the text of the 
Buch der Konige from the manuscripts of the two thirteenth-century law- 
books, the Deutschenspiegel and the Schwabenspiegel, which were based in 
part on Eike von Repkow’s epoch-making Sachsenspiegel. The chief sources 
upon which the thirteenth-century author of the Buch der Kénige drew 
were the Bibie and the Historia scholastica of Petrus Comestor (pp. 59-64) ; 
and, in keeping with medieval ideas, he wrote the Buch in order to legitimize 
the law by basing it on the Holy Writ (pp. 117-24). Use was made of the 
Buch der Konige in the writing of the introductory parts of the Deutschen- 
spiegel and the Schwabenspiegel alike ; and it was so employed because 
their authors desired to present a divine foundation for their books on the 
law (p. 117). 

As thus embodied in the law-books, the Buch der Kénige has been 
transmitted to later ages; and hence, in order to reconstruct the text of 
this medieval work from the versions of the law-books, it has been necessary 
for Dr. Hiibner to make an elaborate study of the manuscripts of the law- 
books themselves. While awaiting with interest the appearance of his 
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edition of the Buch der Kénige in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica (p. 2), 
attention may be drawn to certain features of the prolegomena as now 
presented to us. Dr. Hiibner’s monograph, which is the only one in 
literature devoted solely to this subject, not only corrects or supplements 
the results of the researches of Rockinger, Massmann, and other scholars 
who have dealt with the matter, but it helps to solve, by fresh information, 
some of the problems which have perplexed earlier investigators. In its 
broader aspects the monograph is a new and valuable study of the Deut- 
schenspiegel and Schwabenspiegel (see, for example, pp. 100-8, on the rela- 
tion of David of Augsburg and Berthold of Regensburg to the Schwaben- 
spregel) ; and, moreover, it brings into clearer perspective the relations 
between the Buch der Kénige and the Prosakaiserschronik. 

By his critical study of the manuscripts, which forms an important 
feature of his monograph, the learned author has been able to trace the 
descent of the text of the Buch der Kénige in the law-book versions (see 
the Gesamtstammbaum, facing p. 143). Among other features of interest 
in Dr. Hiibner’s study is his consideration of the problems as to the sources, 
authorship, style, and contents of the Buch der Kénige. Especially illumi- 
nating is his account of the place held by this remarkable medieval 
chronicle in the history of medieval literature and thought, or, in his own 
words, the geistesgeschichtliche Stellung des Kénigebuchs (pp. 114-35). 
Examples of his reconstructed text are given at the end of the essay 
(pp. 138-43). H. D. Hazevtine. 


Rationes decimarum Italiae nei secoli xiii e xiv. Tuscia. I. A cura di P. 
Gurpr. (Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1932.) 


A sTATELY beginning is made to a very important undertaking in this 
volume, which gives for the twelve dioceses of Tuscany, in the narrower 
sense, full statistics of the sums collected, in obedience to the order of the 
council of Lyons, between 1274 and 1280, for the purposes of the Crusade. 
The Vatican has preserved the reports of the collectors of this tenth for 
twelve out of the twenty-four collectorates into which the Roman obedience 
was divided for the purpose. These reports are merely summaries of 
amounts transmitted—Professor W. E. Lunt has dealt with that for England 
in this Review'—and contain no local information. In only six collectorates, 
and not completely in them, are the details given of the sums collected by 
the diocesan sub-collectors in each place as set in order by a notary public. 
Mr. Lunt in his Valuation of Norwich has been able to recover a few frag- 
ments from English sources of this valuation. Except for south-eastern 
France, Aragon with Navarre, and Scotland (the last has been printed by 
Theiner in his Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum) the only regions 
for which the full accounts survive are Italian, though for parts of Italy they 
are missing, and there are some gaps even in the most perfect. 

Happily the editor, Dr. Pietro Guidi, is able to explain the method of 
taxation. For each region, such as this of Tuscany, a salaried collector 
was appointed by the pope, and the collector nominated sub-collectors in 
each diocese, who were rewarded by a personal exemption from the tenths 
on their benefices. Dr. Guidi warns us that we cannot be certain that 
1 Ante, xxx. 398; xxxii. 49. 
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benefices too poor for taxation have not been omitted; we remember that in 
our taxation of Pope Nicholas these only appear when two or more are 
held in plurality, the aggregate income making their holders liable. The 
payments are made in three distinct currencies, those of Pisa, Siena, and 
Cortona, each expressed in the terms which are familiar to us; the editor 
does not venture the attempt of stating the modern equivalents. On the 
whole it must be said that, the diocese being small, the figures are modest 
in comparison with those of England, as we find them in the Norwich 
taxation and that of 1291. Of the twelve cathedrals, only four have 
prebends taxed separately from their common fund. The number of 
exceedingly poor monasteries and collegiate churches is very large, and 
none have any great wealth. Among secular churches a clear distinction is 
uniformly made between the plebes and the ecclesiae, which the editor 
renders by chiese semplicit. Thorgh some of the former are poor enough, no 
doubt through appropriation, the contrast is extraordinary between such 
a case as that of Pineta in the Ciocese of Florence, which pays £114, and 
any of its twelve ecclesiae, whose payments vary between £6 10s. and £2 6s., 
while the small college of St. Martin de Strata within the same plebes pays 
£6 10s. Such plebani remind us of the rectors of Luton or Whalley in 
earlier times, and of the holders of great benefices such as Sheffield or Leeds 
in more recent days ; and these ecclesiae must correspond to the chapels of 
our own country. In the few cases where the occupant of an ecclesia is 
mentioned he is described as rector ; only the holders of the old parishes are 
named plebani. The number of pievi in the twelve dioceses was 444, that 
of the chiese 2,149 ; collegiate churches (canoniche) were 164, monasteries 
187. Hospitals, which were exempt, numbered 87. The arrears in 1282 
were heavy ; at Pisa they amounted to 45 per cent. of the payments due, 
this being the worst case. 

The Irish dedications are, as was to be expected, fairly numerous, San 
Frediano being the most popular. The poor ecclesia, paying £2 5s., of St 
Thomas the Martyr at Pisa is apparently dedicated to the martyr oi 
Canterbury. It stands alone, and there is no other indication of a knowledge 
of English saints. Finally, the elaborate and beautiful map must be 
mentioned with high praise. We must hope that this honourable under- 
taking will be able to advance to completion. The official press of the 
Vatican city deserves the gratitude of all who are interested in the adminis- 
tration of the medieval church. E. W. Watson. 























Marsilii de Padua Defensor Pacis. Herausgegeben von RicHarp ScHo1z. 


(Fontes Juris Germanici Antiqui in usum scholarum.) (Hannover : 
Hahn, 1932-3.) 


THE appearance of the definitive edition of the Defensor Pacis by Professor 
Scholz is an event of the greatest moment in Marsilian studies, and it is to 
be hoped that it will prove the starting-point for fresh and more intensive 
research into the ideas, their sources, and their sequels, of the most original 
and modern of medieval thinkers. The edition itself, in text and collation, 
and in the masterly critical introduction, is worthy of the highest praise : 


it equals any edition in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica to which it is 
attached. 
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Dr. Scholz’s researches have brought the number of known manuscripts 
of the Defensor Pacis up to twenty-seven. The fresh discoveries, however, 
although they have an importance for the history of the text, add barely 
any material for the establishment of its correct form, none of them 
equalling the best already known. But it is interesting to find in MS. Z 
(Weimar), once at Obernai (Oberehnheim) in Alsace, the source of the 
Editio Princeps of Basel in 1522, and thus furnishing a renewed proof of the 
careful work of the first editor and of his responsibility, probably from 
political reasons, for the excision of the final republican chapter of the 
work. So, too, MS. V (Fribourg) provides the best evidence for the missing 
parent manuscript of the majority of the German class, which, as Dr. 
Scholz shows, was closely allied to, but not identical with, the all-important 
MS. T (Tortosa). 

In his main conclusions on the text, Dr. Scholz has arrived at the same 
results as were reached by me in my edition (to which he makes generous 
reference), and while the arguments themselves, by which they are estab- 
lished, are convincing, it is peculiarly satisfactory that two editors, working 
in absolute independence, should have formed views which are practically 
identical. Those conclusions are that the manuscripts fall into two main 
classes, the ‘ French ’ and the ‘ German’ ; that the ‘ French ’ group (almost 
perfectly represented by MS. Q of Magdalen College, Oxford) gives us the 
text as it left Marsilius’s hands in June 1324; that the ‘German’ group 
shows the later incidental corrections made by Marsilius about 1330; that 
MS. T, of which MS. H (Vienna) is a copy, shows the ‘ French ’ text in the 
act of being converted by corrections and insertions into the ‘German’ 
text. Two further points transpire. Dr. Scholz not only maintains, no 
doubt rightly, the identity of the correcting hands of T, 2 b and 2 ¢ (which 
I thought probable), but also holds that they are by the same annotator as 
the scantier and less important 2 d, a position more dubious but very satis- 
factory to learn on his authority. These annotations Dr. Scholz attributes 
definitely to the hand of Marsilius himself, a view I did not venture to 
pronounce for in the absence of any other autograph, but which, as he shows, 
is the natural inference from the facts. Secondly, Dr. Scholz makes it clear 
that the rest of the ‘German’ class (except H) do not derive from T itself 
but from a sister manuscript similarly corrected. MS. T, he points out 
further, is written in a hand resembling that of contemporary papal 
registers, and he suggests that it was probably sent to Avignon c. 1331-8 
for examination into an authentic text, of its heretical doctrines during 
the negotiations of Lewis the Bavarian with the papacy: thence it might 
easily journey to Tortosa in the time of the Schism. That the copy was 
also made at Avignon under Benedict XII (133442) and sent to Marsilius 
for correction is an attractive hypothesis, so long as we can allow for the 
manuscript being a sufficient time in Marsilius’s hands for his annotations 
to show the variations in handwriting apparent in MS. T’s additions, which 
imply a repeated re-reading and revision, and to be copied in H. 

The differences between the final text adopted by Dr. Scholz and that of 
my edition are remarkably slight, as is natural considering the unanimity 
we have attained on the value of the manuscripts. Dr. Scholz attributes a 
little more weight to MS. T as against MS. Q than was given in my edition. 
In a number of cases this is doubtless right, but it is to be remembered that 
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MS. T is not a holograph of Marsilius, and that he did not necessarily per- 
ceive all its errors, and that, when he did, some of his corrections of T on 
trivial points may not be really more authoritative than his original text 
probably shown in Q. A minute variation in wording might not seem of 
any importance to its author. 

Dr. Scholz’s full apparatus of variants is indispensable for the study of 
the text and the relationship of the manuscripts. In those of MS. Q he had 
the advantage of possessing a rotograph of the manuscript by which to 
check his readings after transcription, though, of course, this did not show 
the colour of the ink by which the scribe’s corrections (and on very rare 
occasions his editing perhaps) can be separated from his original transcript. 
I have found very few cases where my photograph of MS. T suggests a 
different reading from Dr. Scholz’s, where I have checked it: they are all 
most trivial, but some may be noted. Page 86, 1. 25: T (followed by H) 
reads mutare (the first stroke of the ‘m’ being blotched); p. 96, 1. 4: 
T has que (qui (Scholz) is perhaps a misprint) ; p. 142, 1. 25: T has pytori 
(= peritiorum) as Q; p. 166, 1.18: T has hic, not hine (the Y of meritoy 
above it having a confusing horizontal tail; cf. the % of mortuo% in the 
line above again) ; p. 347, 1. 29: T has alig* (= aliquam) as Q. On p. 424, 
1. 27, MS. H is included, probably by a misprint, among the manuscripts 
which have the interpolated references to St. Augustine. 

The minuteness of these revisions is itself a testimony to the splendid 
accuracy of Dr. Scholz’s edition. His introduction contains an ample 
account of the manuscripts and the textual criticism of the work, as well as 
a valuable discussion of its style and authorship. In this he comes to the 
conclusion—to which I fully subscribe—that the Defensor Pacis was virtu- 
ally composed by one man, Marsilius of Padua. C. W. Previté-Orton. 





The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation. By Howarp L. Gray. 
(Harvard Historical Studies, vol. xxxiv.) (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press; London: Milford, 1932.) 


Mr. Gray’s study constitutes an important addition to our knowledge of 
the procedure and institutional development of parliament in the fe urteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. He has examined the printed authorities—the 
Rolls of Parliament and the Statute Rolls—first in the reflected light of two 
inedited treatises on parliamentary procedure by T. Richardson, who was 
Speaker in 1620, and William Lambard, respectively, and then by a cire«t 
comparison between the earliest of the Lords’ Journals (1509) and the corre- 
sponding Parliament Roll, on the assumption that, as in the seventeenth 
century, the procedure in both houses was the same. He is enabled in this 
way to carry back to the fifteenth century the classification of bills, apart 
from those concerned with a subsidy or a general pardon, as public and 
private, originating with the lords or the commons on the one hand and with 
individuals or groups of persons on the other. The matter is not quite as 
simple as that, for Mr. Gray has shown that the rolls often include under 
the rubric communes petitiones approved bills which can be shown to have 
originated not with the commons as the words should mean, but with the 
government or the lords. This was probably because the rubric was meant 
to include those approved bills which were to be transformed into statutes. 
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Unfortunately, bills were habitually enrolled in a form so condensed as to 
make it hard and sometimes impossible to determine their origin. In order 
to overcome these difficulties in the way of classification Mr. Gray institutes 
a comparison between the enrolments for the years 1453 to 1465 and the sur- 
viving originals which are so explicit as to leave no doubt as to their origin, 
and arrives at a test which appears to be sufficiently accurate. Then, still 
using the method of reading the enrolments in the light of such originals 
as are available, he reaches the conclusion that in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, while the commons amended official bills very little, the 
king and the lords used a greater freedom withthe commons’ bills, although 
they rarely altered the substance of them. This leads to a general survey of 
the initiative in legislation in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with a 
view to determining how far it lay with the commons. Beginning with the 
two cases of statutes founded on the comprehensive petition of the com- 
mons (it was not until 1423 that they began to submit their requests in the 
form of sepzrate bills or petitions), the number of statutes so founded tended 
to increase until the accession of Henry IV. Thereafter until the middle of 
the century all or very nearly all legislation was founded upon bills intro- 
duced by the commons. Then a change began. There was a tendency to 
reject important measures proposed by the commons and to bring forward 
proposals of national interest in the form of official bills. In the parliament 
of Richard III official bills outnumbered those proposed by the commons. 
The Star Chamber Act of 1487 marked the complete transition from legisla- 
tion primarily by commons’ bills to legislation primarily by official bills, 
which was the normal practice under Henry VII. 

The generalization which Mr. Gray bases upon these conclusions is, 
briefly, that ‘ the fortunes of popular statutory legislation thus rose on an 
ascending curve only to decline to a level not much higher than that from 
which they started ’ (p. 418). Thus his book is intended to give documen- 
tary foundation to the doctrine that both Stubbs’s view of the popular 
control exercised in the Lancastrian period, and the more recent contention 
that the commons did not emerge as a national force until the Tudor des- 
potism was over, are right and reconcilable (pp. xili—xiv). 

With all respect for the learning and the labour that have gone to the 
making of Mr. Gray’s valuable book, I cannot feel that he has either covered 
the weakest side of his case or made the most of its strongest. Surely, the 
vital point is not the extent to which the commons initiated legislation but 
their constitutional position as forming an indispensable part of the parlia- 
ment whose authority was essential to the enactment of a statute. This 
indeed has been challenged by Professor Pollard on the ground that many 
Tudor statutes were enacted by the king without the least indication of 
advice or consent by any one else. Mr. Gray meets this objection, conclu- 
sively it seems to me, in a long note on p. 161. The strongest part of his case, 
therefore, is that the development which he has traced is really that of the 
consolidation of the parliamentary authority without which the king might 
not exercise that power of enactment which had always lain with him. This 
distinction between the power of the Crown and the authority required to 
use it for certain purposes is of the essence of the constitutional monarchy 
which Fortescue attempted to describe. Looked at from the point of view 
of the commons, it implied the recognition of their claim in 1414 ‘ ever to 
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have been assenters as well as petitioners so there should be no statute or 
law made without their assent’. Mr. Gray assumes, p. 262, unwarrantably 
I think, that the commons meant by this that no statute should be enacted 
except in answer to their petition. But the king’s answer will scarcely bear 
that interpretation, and the principle was too important to have been 
sought, much less granted by implication. At any rate the commons re- 
tained from the Lancastrian period a constitutional position which made 
them indispensable to the enactment of a law, whoever proposed it, and 
went along way, therefore, to equip them for the struggle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gray’s contention that the commons in much of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries represented the middle classes of the 
nation, so that the legislation of those years was popular in character, seems 
to be a wider inference than his evidence will yield. He is aware, of course, 
of the questions raised by the growth of a body of electoral law in the first 
half of the fifteenth century and by the evidence we have of the way in 
which elections were conducted both in counties and towns, but regards it 
(p. 417) as beyond his province to discuss these questions. Surely, however, 
the problem of how far legislation originated by the commons was popular 
in character cannot be solved until we have determined how far elections 
were free and whom the knights and burgesses did in effect represent. 

There is scarcely space to notice the many interesting points which arise 
in the course of Mr. Gray’s discussion, but two of them cannot be passed 
over in silence. Mr. Gray challenges the doctrine that the commons secured 
the application of the principle that had been conceded in 1414 by sub- 
stituting for the petition a bill formam actus in se continens. He shows 
that before the alleged change the words petition and bill were used con- 
vertibly, and that the method in question was not employed in the case of 
bills originating with the commons until 1509. The real change was in 
connexion with technical procedure. It had become customary to bring 
forward amendments drafted on separate membranes, and this made it 
possible, as it was convenient, to submit an official or private bill which was 
sure of the king’s assent in the form of a statute to which a proviso could be 
added without altering the terms of the original (pp. 177-83). 

Mr. Gray then discusses (pp. 378-89) the old problem of the distinction 
between statute and ordinance. He brings evidence to show that in the 
second half of the fourteenth century the difference was perfectly clear, 
turning on the notion that the statute was a permanent addition to a per- 
manent body of laws. After 1399 it was recognized that repeal was often 
desirable and, because it was coming to be held that no parliament could 
bind its successor, was always possible. Thereafter the terms statute, 
ordinance, and act were applied indifferently to petitions or bills that had 
received the royal assent. Statute, however, will mean technically those 
acts which, since they are neither administrative in character nor restricted 
in application to particular groups, fall to be published by proclamation 
and entered on the statute roll. It is a pity that in this discussion Mr. Gray 

had not taken account of the high doctrine of parliamentary supremacy 
formulated in the Merciless Parliament, and adopted by implication when 
Henry IV’s first parliament reaffirmed, with certain significant omissions, 
the acts of 1388. 
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There are more misprints than one likes to see in a volume sponsored by 
a great university, and the English is sometimes distressing, e.g. ‘ far from 
silent in voicing their requests’, ‘ we learn considerable about the pro- 
cedure’, ‘tenancy’ for ‘tenure’. None the less we shall all profit by Mr. 
Gray’s labours and be grateful for their results. GAILLARD LaPsLEY. 


Raad en Rekenkamer in Holland en Zeeland tijdens Hertog Philips van 
Bourgondié. Door T. 8. Jansma. (Utrecht: Instituut voor Middel- 
eeuwsche Geschiedenis, 1932.) 


THE council, as an institution, presents peculiar difficulties to an historian 
on account of its amorphous and variable nature. And the difficulty is all 
the greater when, as in the present case, the sovereign whom it advises has 
other dominions ; so that the same persons may at one time be fulfilling 
purely local functions, while at others they are merged in the personal 
following of the sovereign and helping to direct the administration of a 
complex of territories. At the beginning of the period with which Dr. 
Jansma is dealing, the council of Holland and Zeeland could hardly be said 
to have acquired a distinctively territorial character, nor had it yet re- 
signed to a court of exchequer its financial oversight of the executive. 

It was, however, very near the point of crystallization, and a sketch of its 
earlier history shows that it was becoming stationary at The Hague, and had 
already a nucleus of permanent councillors definitely charged with the 
administration of Holland and Zeeland under the presidency of the 
treasurer, a staff of secretaries and professional lawyers, and the control of 
a seal. It was not a closed body, but possessed, besides the permanent 
nucleus, a number of councillors receiving wages ‘ during pleasure ’, and 
other councillors and secretaries who were unpaid. 

The Burgundian administration begins with the pacification of Delft, 
3 July 1428, which put an end to the civil war between the ‘ cod ’ and ‘ hook’ 
factions and established Philip the Good in the position which he had 
asserted as regent and eventual heir of Holland and Zeeland. Dr. Jansma 
prints an abstract of this document in an appendix together with the text 
of the ‘requests ’ of the ‘ Knighthood and Towns of Holland and Zeeland ’ 
on which it was based. This established a council of regency of nine 
persons, and Dr. Jansma is at some pains to show that this body, which 
only lasted till 15 February 1429, did not supersede the council, or even 
materially affect its development. The most important changes were the 
appointment of a ‘stadtholder’, who replaced the treasurer as president of 
the council and keeper of the signet (which took place before 1428), and the 
withdrawal of financial control from the council in 1432, when a receiver- 
general was substituted for the treasurer. Otherwise the course of develop- 
ment was gradual. A procurator-general was added in 1434 to represent 
the interests of the count, a step which indicates the severance of the pro- 
vincial council from the Curia Ducis, Philip’s personal council. In the next 
year a Greffier appears, who keeps a register of the proceedings and of the 
attendances of the councillors. A regular routine of business was fixed in 
1447, and in 1453 some of the councillors were already beginning to be 
represented by deputies. The council finally settled at The Hague in 1434. 
Its functions were both administrative and judicial. It could interfere in 
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the government of towns, forbid exports, regulate tolls, and deal with the 
dykes, the defence of the country, and even to some extent with foreign 
relations. It directed the deliberations of the states when assembled and 
kept in constant touch with the central government. In judicial matters 
it dealt with cases which were for any reason beyond the competence of 
the ordinary courts. 

Dr. Jansma is much concerned with the relative weight of the central 
authority, the nobility, and the towns in the deliberations of the council, 
and shows with great care what were the proportions of officials, nobles, 
and burghers in its composition. Although at an earlier period there is 
some difficulty in drawing the line between the extended ‘ council’ and a 
meeting of the ‘ states’, there is none after about 1425, by which time the 
‘states ’ had acquired a definite name of their own. From the composition 
of the council, and from the consideration of cases such as the impeachment 
of the stadtholder, William de Lalaing, in 1447, it is shown that the share of 
the states in the government of the country was greater than might have 
been supposed, in spite of the autocratic nature of the Burgundian rule. 

In the region of finance, however, Burgundian centralization made itself 
immediately and effectively felt. The audit of accounts by the treasurer 
and council had been somewhat perfunctory, but with the new régime 
corrections and erasures begin to appear. Commissioners are appointed 
from the Chambres des Comptes of Lille and Brussels who train up a class of 
Dutch accountants to become the staff of the Rekenkamer of The Hague 
established in 1447. The receiver (rentmeester)-general was a less important 
official than the old treasurer, and was himself accountable to the duke’s 
own governor-general of finance or steward. The new Rekenkamer lasted 
until 1463 when the audit of accounts was transferred to Brussels, but even 
in 1465 the council endeavoured to prevent the transfer of the old accounts 
needed for audit from their resting-place at The Hague. 

The author of this elaborate and careful thesis admits that he should, 
for completeness’ sake, have examined the records at Brussels and Lille ; 
but had he done so with the same thoroughness which he shows in his re- 
searches at The Hague, the time required for the preparation of the book 
would have been doubled or trebled. Nor does it seem likely that his con- 
clusions would have been materially affected. It is pleasant to note that he 
shows a familiarity with English and American work on administrative 
history, since he quotes Baldwin on the council, and the first volume of 
Tout’s Chapters, now happily completed. C. JoHnson. 


Deutschland vor der Reformation : eine Zeitenwende. Von Witty ANDREAS. 
(Stuttgart und Berlin: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1932.) 


Ir is now more than half a century since the first volume of Janssen’s 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, with the special title Die allgemeine 
Zustinde des deutschen Volkes am Ausgang des Mittelalters, appeared. Even 
before the attack on Luther in the second volume aroused popular excite- 
ment, Janssen’s work enlisted wide interest. It was, for its time, a brilliant 
picture of German civilization at an important epoch. It was so full of 
source material as to give confidence in the writer’s learning, and so skil- 
fully written as to impress a whole generation with the idea of the flourishing 
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condition of Germany on the eve of the Reformation that was, in Janssen’s 
view, so blighting. Since the publication of the great catholic work no 
equally thorough study of the pre-Reformation period has come out. In 
general, Janssen’s picture was accepted by all the enemies of Luther; and 
his method was copied by protestant apologists who sought to reverse his 
conclusions. 

But, throughout the last half-century, vast masses of new sources have 
been published ; many intensive studies of limited parts of the general 
field have thrown new light ; neglected economic factors have been given 
their due ; the general estimate both of the middle ages and of the Reforma- 
tion have changed ; the problems that seemed fundamental to Janssen’s 
generation have lost part of their interest ; and new questions have arisen 
demanding answers. In short, the time for synoptic writing has again 
arrived. There was an opportunity and a need for a completely new 
survey of the whole field. 

This need Herr Andreas has adequately met. His work ‘is neither a 
detailed examination of a narrow territory, nor a narrative account of 
political and cultural events. It is a large-scale map of a vast region; a 
wide panorama of German civilization, in all its aspects, at the turn of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It will remind the student of English 
history of Halévy’s Histoire du peuple anglais au xiz® siécle ; nor is it less 
competent than that justly famous work. Though the notes are few, and 
the bibliography giver, for the most part, in mere lists of authors’ names, 
thorough knowledge of primary and secondary works—at least German 
works—is evident on every page. Without offering much that is new of 
his own, the author has displayed mastery of method and plan that enables 
him to compose, from a thousand elements, an artistic whole. His style is 
distinguished by lucidity and facility as well suited to the subject as it is 
attractive to the reader. So perfect is the writer’s objectivity that he 
seems hardly aware of the confessional issue that obsessed Janssen ; he 
describes the Christian church and the German nation as coolly as he might 
describe the religion and institutions of China. 

The survey is divided into three parts of not unequal length. The first 
describes the religion, speculative and practical, and the ecclesiastical 
constitution of the later middle ages; the second examines political, 
social, and economic conditions; and the third depicts intellectual and 
artistic interests. Almost every aspect of each subject is touched upon. 
The first book, on religion, clearly describes the idea of the world prevalent 
at the end of the middle ages and the erosion of this idea through manifold 
influences ; it continues with an examination of scholasticism, of education, 
of the relations of church and state, of the schism between the Greek and 
the Roman churches, of monasticism, of superstition, of heresy, of asceti- 
cism and worldliness, of ecclesiastical finances, and of the leading theologies. 
In agreement with the latest study, Herr Andreas rates Nicholas of Cusa 
very highly, and finds the fundamental ideas of his philosophy to be 
Coincidentia oppositorum, Explicatio complicati, and Concordantia varietatis. 
No less thorough is the survey of ecclesiastical polity, and of the abuses 
felt by the most pious, as well as derided by the scoffers. The gravamina 
of the German nation, indulgences, collation to benefices, papal taxation, 
the character of the ‘ clerical proletariat ’, and the abuse of patronage by 
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the nobility in making of the cathedrals and abbeys asylums for their 
needy children, all this and much else is graphically set forth. In describ- 
ing mysticism and the Devotio Moderna (p. 126) the author relies on the 
older studies, without profiting by the recent work of Hyma. He still 
attributes the Imitatio Christi to Thomas & Kempis, though Hyma has 
convincingly argued that the bulk of that work was older than Thomas, 
and was merely edited or slightly recast by him. A chapter on lay piety 
throws into relief an exposition of popular religion, differing, as it did, from 
the more official and avowed doctrine. 

The second part of the work is devoted to social and institutional 
history. The crises in the development of the imperial and territorial consti- 
tutions in the age of declining chivalry are examined ; the rise of urban 
industry and of early capitalism is studied ; the civilization of the German 
cities at the beginning of the sixteenth century is evaluated; and the 
condition of agriculture and the peasantry is fully described. Particularly 
good are the passages describing the status, the manners, and the decay of 
the petty nobility, and the rise of the city patriciate. While feudal knight- 
hood degenerated into a condition of ‘ Raubrittertum und Desperadotum ’, 
the ‘ biirgerlicher Snobismus’ of the wealthy city merchants impelled 


them to ape the manners and to claim the privileges of the counts and 
barons. 






The third section of the work, on intellectual history, is divided into 
three chapters, of which the first characterizes Germar humanism in com- 
parison with the Italian and English types. Most of the great German 
humanists are portrayed with clarity and insight. The picture of Erasmus, 
based largely on the work of Allen, and of Mestwerdt, and on Pfeiffer’s 
Humanitas Erasmiana (1931), lays more weight on the conditions that shaped 
his ideology than on his own idiosyncrasy. ‘ Erasmus cannot be understood ’, 
according to Herr Andreas (p. 507), ‘ apart from the intellectual history 
of Germany and of German humanism... . He was essentially the pure 
scholar, but not one of those silently powerful discoverers, whose works 
exercise a revolutionary influence upon the fate of humanity.’ In fact, 
‘the depth of his influence and the vitality of his memory fall far short of 
that which his contemporary fame once promised ’. 

Fresher than the chapter on humanism is that on the natural science 
and philosophy of the Renaissance. The astronomers, including Copernicus, 
the mathematicians, the astrologers, the geographers, the historians, the 
alchemists headed by Paracelsus, the physicians, the philosophers, and the 
Cabbalists, are all given due recognition. A final chapter, on the decline 
of the Gothic, surveys the aesthetic tastes and artistic creations of Renais- 
sance Germany with the same insight and thoroughness that stamp the 
whole work. PRESERVED SMITH. 






Henry Cromwell. By Ropert W. Ramsey. (London: Longmans, 1933.) 


Mr. RamseEy’s biography is a welcome addition to what may be termed 
Cromwellian literature, and one of permanent value. No detailed life of 
Henry Cromwell has been separately published hitherto, and the account 


given of him in the Dictionary of National Biography contains several 
errors. 
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The main source of the present biography is the correspondence of 
Henry Cromwell himself. The letters to and from Thurloe contained in 
volumes two to seven of the Thurloe Papers illustrate his character, and 
explain his actions and his policy very fully and very clearly. They deserved 
extraction from the miscellaneous mass of documents in which they are 
embedded. Very judiciously Mr. Ramsey has reprinted some of the more 
interesting letters almost at full length, and has given very ample extracts 
from others. They are supplemented from the three volumes of unpublished 
letters amongst the Lansdowne manuscripts in the British Museum, some of 

which are private letters to Henry from friends and relatives, while others 

are letters of varying value from officers in different parts of Ireland. 

Newspapers, pamphlets, and the Calendars of State Papers, English and 

Irish, add some more details, and make the condition of the country 

during the period when Henry was in power intelligible, and the difficulties 

he had to contend with more evident. 

He came to Ireland to command the forces there just after their dis- 
banding had commenced, and when the substitution of civil for military 
government was in progress. Naturally, he had to deal with the opposition 
of some of the officers who struggled against the limitations imposed on 
their influence, and at the same time he had to-meet and to endeavour to 
allay the quarrels of rival protestant sects. Add to this the permanent 
political and personal divisions between the older English colony in Ireland 
and the new-comers established there by the Cromwellian settlement, and it 
becomes clear that both as commander-in-chief, and later as lord-deputy, 
Henry Cromwell had no light task. Considering that he was a young man 
of seven and twenty, without either political or administrative experience, 
he bore the test very creditably, and earned the praise of wise and moderate 
men. His defects were that he was too sensitive to criticism, and too easily 
angered by opposition. The Protector’s letters to his son show that he 
understood his son’s character: he counselled him not to be too suspicious 
or over-anxious to get the better of opponents, ‘ Time and patience may 
work them to a better frame of spirit . . . especially if they shall see your 
moderation’. More than once he dwelt on patience as the secret of govern- 
ing men, patience and faith (pp. 74, 114, 199). 

Some historians have thought that, if Henry Cromwell had been his 
father’s successor instead of Richard, the Protectorate might have endured, 
and the Restoration of Charles II might never have taken place. It was a 
vain imagination. The great officers of the army, some of whom were willing 
to accept the weaker brother as nominal head of the state, would have 
rejected a man of ability and character who had shown his hostility to 
military rule. The principles Henry Cromwell set forth in the letter 
to Fleetwood, written about a month after Richard’s accession, sufficed to 
disqualify him, ‘ Let us take heed of arbitrary power’, he wrote. ‘Let us 
be governed by the known laws of the land, and let all things be kept in their 
proper channels; and let the army be so governed that the world may 
never hear of them unless there be occasion to fight ’ (p. 270). 

By bringing together the letters of Henry Cromwell, interred in the 
volumes of Thurloe, and printing the hitherto unpublished letters to Henry 
contained in the Lansdowne manuscripts, Mr. Ramsay has presented a 

complete and vivid picture of Henry Cromwell’s character and his public 
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career. Excepting for the five or six years of his Irish government his life is 
obscure. Very little is known of his youth. Born in January 1628, he is 
next heard of in October 1647 as a captain in Colonel Harrison’s regiment of 
horse. In the New Model army that regiment had been commanded by 
Colonel Thomas Sheffield, but Sheffield, his major, and two captains had been 
displaced in the summer of 1647 because they adhered to the parliament 
in its quarrel with the army. Harrison, previously major of Fleet- 
wood’s horse, had been promoted to fill Sheffield’s place, and Henry Crom- 
well was given one of the vacant captaincies. It is probable that Henry 
had served for a time as cornet or lieutenant eitherin Sheffield’sor some other 
regiment. He would hardly have been given the command of a troop with- 
out previous experience as an officer. Next year, against the Scottish 
army, Harrison’s regiment engaged the van of the invaders at Appleby on 
17 July when the colonel was badly wounded; and it took a leading part a 
month later in the battle of Preston. ‘Stout Henry Cromwell ’ earned the 
praise of fellow soldiers by his conduct in the campaign. A year later he 
was selected to command a new regiment of horse to be raised for service in 
Treland, of which his own troop in Harrison’s was to be the nucleus. It 
landed in Ireland in March 1650. While Mr. Ramsey has not been able to 
discover fresh evidence about Henry’s earlier career, he prints several fresh 
letters of interest addressed by him to the duke of Ormonde after the 
Restoration. It is a pity that he closes the book with a very inadequate 
account of Henry’s descendants. Of Henry Cromwell, his son, we are merely 
told that he ‘ married and left a large family’. He was a major in the 
English army, who died in Spain in 1711. Major Henry’s grandson, 
‘Mr. Oliver Cromwell of Cheshunt’, published in 1820 Memoirs of the 
Protector Oliver Cromwell, and of his sons Richard and Henry, illustrated 
by original letters and other family papers, with portraits from original 
pictures. The author, the last male descendant of the Protector to 
bear the family name, died at Cheshunt on 5 May 1821. In the female 
line, however, Henry had many descendants, whose names and pedigrees 
fill pp. 48-86 of Waylen’s House of Cromwell (ed. 1897). 
C. H. Firtu. 


Les Relations Anglo-Hollandaises au début du xviii* siécle, d’aprés la corres- 
pondance d’ Alexandre Stanhope. Par GABRIELLE VAN DEN Haute. 
(Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, 1932.) 


Tuis is the twenty-third volume of the second series of monographs pub- 
lished by members of the Conférence d'Histoire et de Philologie in the 
University of Louvain. The seventy-three volumes of the two series are 
evidence of work of which any university might be proud ; and this volume, 
dealing with the activities of Alexander Stanhope, Earl Stanhope’s father, 
at The Hague from 1700 to 1706, is of particular interest to English 
historians. The manuscript material used for the book comes almost 
entirely from the English archives. The basis of the narrative is found in 
Alexander Stanhope’s ample correspondence in the Record Office and the 
British Museum, and even the Dutch documents consulted are those to 
be found in the latter repository. The author has also used to advantage 
documents printed in such series as the Historical MSS. Commission 
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Reports and the French Instructions; and in her choice of secondary 
authorities she gives evidence of wide and pertinent reading. 

Something is already known to us of Alexander Stanhope’s ten years’ 
good work in a losing cause at Madrid through the volume of his letters 
from Spain published by his descendant; but very little has hitherto 
been known of his much more important work at The Hague before and 
during the first four years of the war of the Spanish Succession. His work 
there was important because, as is well known, The Hague was the centre 
of all European diplomacy during that period, and indeed till the peace of 
Utrecht ; for example, in 1701, William thought it best to negotiate the 
treaty with Denmark through Stanhope at The Hague (p. 210). It is true 
Stanhope himself had no great scope for initiative at this post since he 
only carried out the orders of two such giants of diplomacy as William III 
and Marlborough successively, but none the less his correspondence during 
this period, when he acted as a general post office for all the allies’ diplo- 
macy enables Mile van den Haute to give an extraordinarily lucid and 
comprehensive survey of the whole diplomatic background during these 
six critical years. It is perhaps to be regretted that the author has not 
seen fit to throw a little more light on this Stanhope’s personality, since 
she uses his material to such effect, for he remains throughout a dim 
figure, in spite of the fact that there are enough of his letters extant to 
bring out his personality. 

At least it is obvious from this narrative that Stanhope had great gifts 
of patience and tact to enable him to carry out, in spite of great obstacles, 
the directions he received from England. It was not so bad in William’s 
lifetime, for William was almost an autocrat in Holland, but after his 
death the office of stadhouder was abolished and the difficulty of negotiating 
with the semi-independent members of a loose and fissiparous confederacy 
became acute. Marlborough, as is well known, found the delays and 
obstinacy of the Dutch almost too much even for his wonderful patiexce ; 
and he was perhaps hardly fair to Stanhope, worn out with work near the 
end of his career, when he described him as ‘ a very honest gentleman, his 
fault being want of judgement’. Certainly the great difficulties in keeping 
the alliance together and in carrying on the war harmoniously and efficiently 
are brought out in strong relief in this book. The trepidations of the Dutch 
about the safety of their own country, their reluctance to abandon any 
trade even with the enemy, France, their internal jealousies, their parsi- 
moniousness in fulfilling obligations they had undertaken for men and 
money ; the selfishness and obstinacy of the emperor, especially in refusing 
to make terms with the Hungarians, and in allowing all the other allies 
to fight the battles which were largely for his benefit with little support 
from himself ; the disconcerting vagaries of Charles XII of Sweden, which 
kept both allies and enemy on tenterhooks; the exorbitant charges of 
subsidized princes for providing troops and their unsatisfactory performance 
of their engagements ; England’s avidity for commercial aivantages from 
the war: all these aspects of the diplomatic intrigues and endeavours 
during the six years under review are brought out with great clearness in 
this book. In spite of the intricacy of the proceedings here described and 
the vast continental scene on which they were conducted the author suc- 
ceeds in retaining a unity of purpose and of outlook which enables her to 
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give a comprehensive and intelligible view of the events and produce 
a homogeneous picture. The general result of the survey certainly does 
nothing to detract from the generally accepted view that nearly all the 
energy and enterprise which finally resulted in victory came from this 
country. 

It is a pity that a book of such value should show so many signs of 
carelessness in proof-reading. In addition to the list of errata given by 
the author we have noted some dozen misprints or obvious slips that have 
escaped attention. Again, the excellent description on page 71 of the 
difficulties that foreign statesmen encountered in dealing with the tire- 
somely complicated methods of the United Provinces of conducting 
business is little more than a repetition of the equally good description on 
page 5. We should question the assertion in the note to page 42 that the 
registration of a treaty by the Parlement de Paris was valueless on the 
ground that it was a court of justice, since the same objection might apply 
to their registration of royal edicts and papal bulls. Certainly, too, it is 
not usual to describe the battle of the Boyne as a ‘ défaite navale ’. 

Basti WILLIAMS. 


Metternich and the British Government from 1809 to 1813. By C. 8. B. 
BuckLanp. (London: Macmillan, 1932.) 


WueEN Napoleon after Tilsit decided to ‘ drive all the British diplomatic 
establishments out of Europe’ it was inevitable that measures should be 
taken to defeat the purpose of this formal isolation of England ; and such 
measures were projected by the king of Prussia, the first of the rulers to 
break off diplomatic relations at the command of Napoleon, and were dis- 
cussed by him at the very time when he recalled his minister in November 
1807. Powers which at any moment might find themselves compelled to 
make new concessions to Napoleon were anxious to convince the British 
government of the purity of their ultimate intentions, or might desire to 
relieve the state of the Continent by bringing about a maritime peace, or 
were afraid to leave England in isolation to make perhaps her own terms 
with France. British ministers hoped to persuade a foreign court to main- 
tain some posture of independence, or sought to influence society and public 
opinion abroad and nurse hostility to the tyranny of France ; occasionally 
they desired some secret concession from a government, perhaps con- 
nivance in a fresh enterprise against Napoleon. All parties sought for 
reliable news of one another and had reason to fear the misrepresentations 
of Napoleonic propaganda. Adventurers or cosmopolitan wanderers or 
minor diplomatic agents were ever ready to offer themselves for secret and 
sometimes shady work ; and the names of some of these agents have long 
haunted the history of the Napoleonic age—their activities abroad having 
been noted even by the watchful French ministers at European courts— 
though their utility and the precise character of their operations have never 
been fully examined. 

Mr. Buckland has thrown great light upon this ‘isolation of England’ 
and upon the subterranean activity which it produced, by presenting in 
great detail an account of the communications between England and Austria 
in the period between the peace of Schénbrunn in 1809 and the resumption 
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of regular diplomatic relations in 1813. With great patience and with an 
evident affection for the minutiae of the work, he has collected information 
concerning the agents employed, the communications established, the com- 
mercial houses which assisted the transmission of letters and news ; he has 
noted the defects of the personnel, has described the routes followed and the 
difficulties of the journeys, and has carefully told us what reports failed to 
reach England, so giving an admirable study of the defective contacts 
between England and the Continent at the time. In one point only we 
might feel that the activity of these secret agents has not been fully treated, 
and here the disappointment may lie in a deficiency in the English records. 
We are not told of that aspect of their work which brought these agents into 
contact with public opinion in Austria and made them part of a disturbing 
section of society there; and we might have expected, for example, a more 
precise picture of the important opposition circle in Prague ; for these have 
been vaguely described by foreign historians and were mentioned in many 
a French dispatch at the time. 

Mr. Buckland makes a study not only of the machinery but of the whole 
story of Anglo-Austrian relations in the years 1809-13. His chief topics are 
Metternich’s explanations and English fears concerning Napoleon’s mar- 
riage to an Austrian archduchess, the question of encouraging and organiz- 
ing a large-scale Alpine insurrection, and the whole development of Metter- 
nich’s policy before and after the Moscow expedition. The author treats 
these topics by giving a close précis and digest of the various series of 
correspondence from the English and Hanoverian agents. He has carried 
to perfection one aspect of historical scholarship and has produced a work 
that is remarkable in all its technical apparatus. It is not merely that his 
references are unusually careful and complete, and that some of his cumula- 
tive footnotes serve almost as an index to the records in regard to certain 
topics ; but in all that can be done by cross-references, by careful detective- 
work, by patient pursuit of clues, he has shown a mastery of the art of 
squeezing history out of documents. The chief interest of the materials 
which he presents lies in the numerous interviews with Metternich that are 
reported, while their chief disappointment lies in the fact that the corre- 
spondents so rarely gave Metternich’s own statements and described rather 
their own impressions and inferences. There are particularly valuable and 
detailed reports on the policy of Metternich after Napoleon’s return from 
Russia, and new light is thrown on English activity in regard to the Alpine 
insurrection. 

The most valuable results of the author’s historical methods are his 
detailed study of the machinery of communication between England and 
Austria, and the precision with which he has surveyed and summarized a 
rich store of materials. The course he has followed is the one which makes 
his book most useful—and the records themselves more serviceable—for a 
future historian writing on this period. In this respect the greatest limita- 
tion of the book—and one which we can be sure is not chargeable to mere 
neglect—is the absence of an index. Where dove-tailing methods and 
record-office technique are insufficient for the work of historical reconstruc- 
tion, the author is less satisfactory ; as appears when his work is regarded 
as a study in diplomacy. The book is rather an analysis and annotation of 
the records than a narrative of Anglo-Austrian relations or an examination of 
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Metternich’s policy, and it suffers in structure and arrangement as a result. 
The fault may only represent the reverse side of the author’s real virtues, 
but it is strange—and it illustrates the limitations of even the perfection of 
this pure kind of historical technique—that Mr. Buckland should give us 
these reports by admittedly partial and prejudiced observers, providing 
them at the same time with such richness of annotation, and yet does not 
seem to aspire to disengage the true portrait of Metternich, and does not 
seek to bring his knowledge to an exposition of statesmanship. He is rich in 
cross-references to relevant authors; he sends the reader to other sources of 
information on the policy of Metternich: but this is only by way of further 
dove-tailing and we are not given an authentic Metternich re-envisaged in 
the historian’s mind. We are left with the impression that history is the 
study of records, not the study of statesmanship. 

Finally, though it does not greatly affect the value of a work which is 
closely packed with fine materials, the author’s style is occasionally un- 
fortunate. Though he can often abridge dispatches in a clear and straight- 
forward manner, his historical comments are sometimes also allusive 
or obscure. H. ButrerFiELD. 





Italy in the Making, 1815 to 1846. By G. F.-H. Berxetey. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1932.) 

La Question Romaine de Pie VI a Pie XI. Par G. Mottar. (Paris: 
Gabalda, 1932.) 


Mr. BERKELEY’s volume, the result of thirty years’ study of the Italian, 
French, and British archives and of personal contact with the survivors 
of all the Italian parties, is introductory to ‘the turning-point in the 
story ’, the election of Pius IX in 1846. Avoiding details, but indulging 
in long quotations alike in text and notes, it traces ‘the main lines of 
development of the Risorgimento ’ under five headings: ‘ the Conservative 
Reaction, the Revolution, the State of Piedmont, the Papal State, and the 
Moderate Movement’. It displays fairness even to Metternich’s rule over 
Lombardy and Venetia, which d’Azeglio preferred to the French, and 
which, as the late Ricciotti Garibaldi once told the reviewer, made them, 
in the opinion of his famous father, ‘ the best-governed provinces of Italy 
because they had so many years of the Austrian stick’. It is lenient to 
Carlo Alberto, the Re Tentenna, ‘ regarded as a traitor in both camps’ in 
1821 and 1833, whose attitude towards Austria find a parallel in the Triple 
Alliance ending in ‘ the radiant . ays of May’ 1915; indeed, the criticism 
of the settlement of 1815 applies also to that of 1919. The author regards 
the Memorandum of 1831 and the Manifesto of Rimini as the two mile- 
stones in the reform of papal administration, absolutely necessary under 
Gregory XVI, whose Centurioni were detested and whose prisons horrible. 
The comparison of Gioberti’s ‘dream’ of the pope as universal arbiter 
between the nations with Benedict XV’s offer of mediation in 1917 fails 
to solve the difficulty that a pope always chosen from the same nationality 
cannot be impartial. Interesting incidents are Durando’s proposal in 
1846 to give Savoy and Nice as compensation for Lucca and Tuscany, and 
Balbo’s remarkable forecast that Austria could be compensated for the 
loss of Lombardy and Venetia by Turkish provinces, realized in 1878 by 
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the occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. The author is under no 
illusions: he shows that in the Neapolitan kingdom there was little 
enthusiasm for expelling the Austrians from Northern Italy, just as, in 
1915, the south cared little for Trent and Trieste. Much space is devoted 
to analysing the writings of Gioberti, d’Azeglio, and Balbo. An early 
portrait of Carlo Alberto and two maps illustrate the book. Carinthia is, 
despite the plebiscite, not wholly ‘German’ (p. 31, n. 12); the reviewer 
has read many Slovene inscriptions round Velden. 

Professor G. Mollat, the historian of the Avignon popes, has written 
an erudite, if not always impartial, treatise. Beginning with the first 
attack upon the Papal States, when France annexed Avignon and the 
Venaissin in 1791, an annexation confirmed by the treaties of Tolentino 
and Paris, he shows that the foes of the temporal power were also such 
conservative and catholic monarchies as Austria and Naples, both un- 
willing to disgorge the territory which they had occupied. While the Jews 
and the freemasons alone regretted Pius VII’s return in 1814, Consalvi 
wisely saw that the Romans had changed their ideas, as the Roman nobles 
had changed their coats, and wanted constitutional government. But, 
when the troubles of the Romana broke out, Gregory XVI rejected the 
appeal of the carbonaro, Louis Napoleon, to abandon the temporal power. 
Pius IX involuntarily promoted the movement for reform, but when 
Sardizia went to war with Austria, was in the difficult position of ‘an 
Italian prince who was also the common father of the faithful’. As the 
pope has always been an Italian since 1523 this is bound to be the case : 
witness Benedict XV during the European war, and Pius XI when the 
Archbishop of Zagreb appealed to him on behalf of the Istrian Slavs. 
Thus, when Pius IX was at Gaeta, Piedmont contended that the Roman 
question concerned the Italian states alone, Spain that it concerned all 
catholics. The author thinks that on his return Pius IX ‘should have 
forgotten the past’, and that Antonelli was able to find only temporary 
expedients, for the temporal power was supported only by Austrian and 
French bayonets. Even Austria left the pope to settle the question with 
the Italians ; in 1870 she refused to intervene ; in 1881, when Leo XIII 
twice sought an asylum in Austria, at Trent or Salzburg, and again in 
1888 and 1891, Francis Joseph urged him to stay in Rome. During the 
European war Erzberger’s proposal to make Liechtenstein the seat of the 
papacy met with a similar refusal from its prince. Crispi had settled the 
matter in 1889 by informing the pope through Cardinal Hohenlohe, that 
if he left Rome he would not return, and the cardinal advised the abandon- 
ment of the temporal power. The last chapter lacks objectivity, and it 
is too soon to estimate the Lateran treaty, of which, as of the Bologna 
armistice, the Tolentino treaty, and the Law of Guarantees, the text is 
given in appendices. There are detailed bibliographies, including manu- 
scripts, at the beginning of the book and of each section ; but the docu- 
ments concerning Pius [X and his successors have not been made public. 
The author has studied the most recent literature, such as the works 
of Pimodan, Case, and Gay,’ but English books are lacking except in 
translations. WituiaM MILLER. 


1 Ante, xlv. 167; xlviii. 129. 
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The Schleswig-Holstein Question. By Lawrence D. Steerer. (Harvard 


Historical Studies, vol. xxxii.) (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1932.) 











Tuis work is a careful summary of the history of the subject, based upon a 
thorough examination of the archival and printed material. The book in- 
cludes a number of documents hitherto unprinted, three small and interest- 
ing maps, and a valuable bibliography. Professor Steefel’s work is the most 
important contribution in English to the study of this complicated question 
since the appearance of the late Sir Adolphus Ward’s Germany, 1815-1890. It 
is particularly useful for its treatment of the relations between Sweden and 
Denmark between 1855 and 1864. 

Any historian who embarks upon the Schleswig-Holstein question de- 
serves the sympathy of his colleagues. The very name sets a problem. Con- 
temporaries spoke of the Danish question or the question of the duchies of 
the Elbe ; Ollivier complained that the German use of the term ‘ Schleswig- 
Holstein’ begged the main question at issue. From the outset two different 
problems were involved : the problem of the rule of succession as well as the 
problem of the constitutional status of the duchies. At each stage in the 
development of the question the policy of the powers concerned becomes 
more difficult to unravel ; it is almost impossible to give an account of the 
subject which does not owe its lucidity to the elimination of important and 
relevant facts. Sir Adolphus Ward, for all his immense learning, was not a 
master of the art of historical composition ; his chapters on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question leave the reader breathless, not with the excitement of 
discovery but with the efforts of the chase. Mr. Steefel has not made the 
study of the question any less exasperating. He certainly does not err on 
the side of excessive clearness. His book would have been easier to read if 
he had taken a good many summaries of documents out of his text and put 
them into appendixes with convenient headings. Yet with all his care to 
label every piece of wood in the forest Mr. Steefel often leaves out important 
facts which deserve more explicit treatment. His introduction does not do 
justice to the conflicting and complicated facts and decisions concerning the 
status of Schleswig and Holstein before the nineteenth century. He does 
not mention the Napoleonic period. His account of Russell’s rejection of 
Napoleon III’s proposals for a congress is a little misleading ; he does not 
explain that Russell had sent a dispatch on 12 November, asking a series of 
questions which showed the impracticability of the plan. The period after 
the breakdown of the London conference is discussed only in a few pages, 
while the general treatment of the subject is neither analytical nor chrono- 
logical but a mixture of these two methods. Thus the acts of Austria and 
Prussia before the outbreak of war in 1864 are taken to the ultimatum of 
16 January before the diplomatic situation has been fully described. There 
is little attempt to get outside the diplomatic correspondence, and consider 
the factors which determined the strength of public opinion in the different 
countries. For example, Mr. Steefel mentions articles in the Quarterly 
Review written by Lord Robert Cecil; he does not quote these articles, 
though they make a most valuable criticism of British official policy. 
Finally, the book has no index. 

Nevertheless, with these limitations, Mr. Steefel’s book repays the re- 
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arrangement and reshuffling which the reader must do for himself. It is a 
pity that the book is not more readable, because the Schleswig-Holstein 
question has more than an antiquarian and an historical interest. An 
examination of the policy of greater and lesser powers concerned with this 
question would provide English and other readers with examples of most of 
the faults displayed by the European monarchies, governments, press, and 
democracies in the treatment of public affairs during the middle years of the 
nineteenth century. The subject deserves, in its various aspects, more 
attention than is usuaily paid to it by the historians of European ideas or 
European ‘ movements’ ; it is almost a topical question, though one would 
hardly get this impression of its significance from Mr. Steefel’s learned pages. 
EK. L. Woopwarp. 


Memoirs of Prince von Biilow, 1849-1897. Vol.iv. Translated by G. Dun- 
Lop and F. A. Vorat. (London and New York: Putnam, 1932.) 


THE fourth volume of Biilow’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, now, in the English 
edition, brought out like the German edition in a magnificent illustrated 
volume, covers the first forty-eight years of the statesman’s life. Actually, 
therefore, this last volume ought to be the first of the series to be read. 
This is not simply a question of chronological sequence. Biilow’s character 
and influence as a statesman cannot be properly appraised without a 
knowledge of the contents of the Memoirs of his first forty-eight years. 
During all his active years in this first part of his life, except for military 
service in the Franco-German war, Biilow was in the Imperial German 
diplomatic service. He is one of the few instances along with Metternich, 
Hardenberg, Nesselrode, and Gortchakov, of along-service-career diplomatist 
becoming chief minister of a great state. Diplomacy provides a great 
training and a great career ; but nobody has ever contended that it is the 
best training for a premier or a cabinet-minister. 

The Memoirs have made, on the whole, the worst possible impression 
in Germany. Biilow is considered to have misrepresented German policy 
and public life. The subject has aroused a considerable degree of bitter- 
ness ; and the unpopularity of the Memoirs is such that their real historical 
value has been obscured. The accuracy of Biilow’s statements about 
public affairs can scarcely be seriously impugned, for he obviously had a 
splendid memory, and he appears to have carefully preserved copies of all 
letters and documents. He seems to have kept no diary or journal, yet his 
marshalling of facts and his orderly control of his narrative are magnificent. 

This volume is, as a whole, a frank and natural body of reminiscence, 
occasionally a little repulsive where the author cynically or humorously, 
and apparently with pride in himself, narrates his love adventures or 
simply lapses into dissoluteness. Biilow never had strong passions; he 
was an Epicurean, on the whole, of a refined type. He allowed himself a 
few degrading experiences, of which he makes no secret, before he settled 
down into the pleasant and varied and quite respectable life of the wealthy 
and highly educated upper bourgeoisie to which he really belonged. It is 
true that he had many connexions with the nobility, and was technically a 
nobleman himself, but spiritually he seems to have belonged to the old 
Hamburg bourgeois patricians whom he describes so well. The pleasantest 
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side of Biilow is his interest in cultured families and people, his love of 
Nature, his fondness for walking, his familiarity with the works of Homer 
and Goethe. He is to be admired also for his coolness and courage ; 
threats and attempts at assassination never troubled him. He was a little 
apt to mistake coolness for clear-thinking ; nevertheless, his claim that he 
could, if in power, have prevented the World war has perhaps something 
in it, as Bethmann-Hollweg’s worst mistakes were at any rate partly due to 
nervousness. Biilow does not in so many words say that he could have 
prevented the World war, but he leaves this to be plainly inferred from his 
very frequent criticisms, even in the present early volume, of Bethmann, 
Jagow, and the other men of 1914. 

There was only one man that Biilow had a real enthusiasm for: Bis- 
marck. There are many references to Bismarck and descriptions of him and 
his household. The impression given by these descriptions is distinctly 
pleasant. Bismarck appears as the benevolent father of a family, the polite 
and attentive host, the wise statesman. Biilow also respected Prince 
Hohenlohe, though he had not a very high opinion of the Prince’s abilities 
or even of his character. About Biilow’s father, the secretary of state, 
there is naturally a good deal in the Memoirs. The elder Biilow appears as 
a good, careful father, and an upright, industrious, and sagacious civil 
servant. His advice to the young Biilow, about to enter into diplomacy, is 
recorded in detail ; it is judicious, sound, not lofty. 

There are charming descriptions of life in Frankfort in the time of the old 
Bund, and of small German towns, of courts, and of countryside. Biilow’s 
period of honourable service with a cavalry regiment in the Franco-German 
war is narrated picturesquely and modestly. The diplomatic career in 
Paris, in Rome, in St. Petersburg, and other capitals is pictured vividly. 
Good remarks on contemporary, on past, and even on future, history, are 
interspersed frequently with the purely autobiographical material. 

This volume of the Memoirs is the most delightful of the fascinating set. 
It is of high interest to all diplomatic historians for its admirable pictures of 
diplomatic life. It describes a brilliant life of high society such as cannot 
exist so powerfully and intensely now as it did in Biilow’s time, and which 
indeed is perhaps passing away for ever. R. B. Mowat. 





British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Vol. viii. Edited by 
G. P. Goocn, D.Litt. and Harotp Temper.ey, Litt.D. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1932.) 


THE title which the editors have given to the present volume is Arbitration, 
Neutrality, and Security. They remark that ‘ the eighth volume lacks the 
organic unity of its immediate predecessors, and for this reason it is im- 
possible to do full justice in the title to the variety of its contents’. The 
contents are certainly varied, but the editors claim that a connexion lies in 
the revelation of British statesmanship in many fields. The documents deal 
with no great conflict or crisis. Great Britain was perfectly satisfied with 
the existing territorial system, in the world in general, and was willing to 
listen to suggestions for the preservation of the status quo. A considerable 
portion of the volume deals with the Anglo-Portuguese alliance, the Second 
Hague Conference, the proposed Anglo-American arbitration treaty, the 
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Anglo-Japanese alliance. The status quo in the Mediterranean, the integrity 
of Norway, the neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland, the question of the 
fortification of Flushing, all receive considerable space. As in previous 
volumes, the editors have made use of private papers of diplomatists which 
have been placed at their disposal. 

One of the advantages of these volumes is that they serve occasionally 
to elucidate matters of importance which fall in periods anterior to the years 
with which they specifically deal. The appendix, for instance, contains an 
interesting minute made by Palmerston in 1847 on a dispatch of Hamilton 
Seymour, conveying a suggestion from Portugal for a possible cession to 
Great Britain of Madeira. Palmerston refused to take advantage of the 
distress of Portugal at that time by even considering the offer, Madeira 
being very valuable to Portugal. The case of Goa, however, was, he felt, 
different from this. He considered Goa of ‘no practical value to Portugal ’, 
and would be willing to treat for it. Another matter, about which students 
of diplomatic history have always wanted to know more, is the Mediter- 
ranean agreenients of 1887. Lord Salisbury would not commit Great 
Britain further with Italy than to declare, confidentiaily, readiness to co- 
operate heartily in matters of common interest to the two countries. He 
was willing to make a somewhat similar declaration to the government of 
Austria-Hungary. In 1896 he was approached again, and urged to be more 
specific in his declaration or agreement, but he took no further step. Lord 
Rosebery, when secretary of state for foreign affairs in 1892, had refused 
even to look at the agreements of 1887. The opinion of Sir T. H. Sanderson, 
the permanent under-secretary of state, in 1903 was that the agreements 
“cannot now be considered as having any binding force ’. 

Under the years 1902-3 interesting documents are printed relative to 
Italy’s intentions in regard to Tripoli, and in regard to the attitude of Italy 
and France towards this question. A document of 1902 (pp. 25-6) shows 
how well the secret of the contents of the Triple Alliance was kept. The 
Foreign Office information about this did not amount to much. 

Between 1907 and 1911 the Portuguese government seems to have been 
very anxious to secure a reaffirmation of the ancient Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance, although it had already been renewed by treaty in 1899. The 
British government declined all such proposals, apparently on the reasonable 
ground that a reaffirmation would seem to throw suspicion on the strength 
of the existing alliance. The British government was anxious enough to 
maintain the alliance, for it was very apprehensive lest the German govern- 
ment should obtain a coaling-station in the Azores or some such place. 

Over a hundred pages are devoted to the question of the integrity of 
Norway and Sweden, and the status quo in the Baltic and North Sea. A new 
situation had been created by the separation of Norway and Sweden in 1905, 
an event which obviously altered the balance of power in the Baltic. The 
documents reproduce the negotiations leading to the treaty of the four 
powers with Norway, 2 November 1907, relative to the integrity of Norway. 

The documents of the Second Hague Conference are an extremely im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of that useful, but on the whole, dis- 
appointing piece of work. President Roosevelt’s warm support of Great 
Britain and his desire to see a limit put to the size of battleships are made 
clear in a letter of Count Gleichen to Sir Mortimer Durand, 2 September 1906 
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(p. 195). In many documents of this volume the excellent relations existing 
between Great Britain and the United States are emphasized. There are 
interesting reports and minutes on the tragic failure to include limitation of 
armaments in the subjects to be discussed at the Hague Conference. 

The long report of the British military attaché, dated 17 November 1909, 
on Swiss neutrality should be read with great care (pp. 415-29). Colonel 
Delmé-Radcliffe was seriously concerned at what he considered to be the 
spread of German influence in Switzerland. The greatest interest, however, 
has already been raised by the chapter (no. lxvii) on Belgian neutrality. 
The Hertslet memorandum of 1872 is printed, and some extracts are given 
to help towards clearing up the Standard incident of 1887. Naturally, 
attention has been universally aroused by the remarks minuted by Sir 
Charles Hardinge on a memorandum of Eyre Crowe concerning Belgian 
neutrality. Hardinge wrote (15 November 1908) : 

The liability undoubtedly exists, as stated above, but whether we could be called 
upon to carry out our obligation and to vindicate the neutrality of Belgium in opposing 
its violation must necessarily depend upon our policy and the circumstances of the 
moment. Supposing that France violated the neutrality of Belgium in a war against 
Germany, it is, under present circumstances, doubtful whether England or Russia 
would move a finger to maintain Belgian neutrality, which [sic] if the neutrality of 
Belgium were violated by Germany, it is probable that the converse would be the case. 
This minute has aroused acute controversy, not so much concerning Great 
Britain’s attitude towards Belgian neutrality (though, naturally, there has 
been much discussion on this too), but chiefly on the question of the ex- 
pediency of printing the confidential minutes and remarks of permanent 
officials. 

The groups of documents on the Anglo-American arbitration convention 
and upon the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 1910-11, should be 
read in connexion with each other. Among other things they illustrate the 
cordial relations which existed between Great Britain and the United States 
since the opening of the century. When the negotiations for the conclusion 
of the Bryan treaty opened in 1913, relations were not quite so good on 
account of the Panama Canal tolls question. This section of the volume 
includes the Spring-Rice dispatches with important minutes of Grey and 
other officials. 

Altogether, the present volume is extremely rich in historical material 
which, curiously, is, on the whole, of a particularly peaceful nature, although 
verging on the crisis of 1914. The world looked as if it were developing a 
system of conciliation and arbitration, although there are signs of tension 
and irritation in the documeuts concerning the Second Hague Conference, 
and the refusal of Germany to consider limitation of armaments. The notes 
and comments of the editors of the series are, as in the other volumes, 
extremely helpful. No praise can be too high for the labour and knowledge 
they have thus put at the disposal of the public. R. B. Mowat. 











Histoire du peuple Anglais au xix, siecle. Epilogue. Vol. ii. Par Evie 
Hatévy. (Paris: Hachette, 1932.) 






Wits this second volume of his epilogue, which handles in over 600 pages 
the decade 1905-14, Professor Halévy’s great history of our people ends ; 
but he still owes us, on his present scale of work, three volumes for the 
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period 1841-95. The new volume has for sub-title, vers la démocratie sociale 
et vers la guerre. As in its predecessor of six years ago, one has the 
feeling that this England which is transforming itself socially, criticizing 
itself, sometimes doubting itself, is slightly less sympathetic to him than 
the simpler, more manageable, England of an earlier generation ; but it 
is needless to say that he does it complete justice, or that his knowledge of 
us and our doings is astonishingly faultless and finished. To take only 
two examples: he completes his account of how Curzon’s viceroyalty 
terminated from the newspaper report of a speech made by Lord Midleton 
at Guildford on 20 November 1930; and he shows all his well-known 
familiarity with English religious history in his account and criticism 
of the personalities which came to the front with the Liberal victory 
of 1906. 

That victory he puts more than once into what is probably its true 
perspective: ‘les élections de 1906 avaient été & la surface une victoire 
libre-échangiste, en apparence une victoire nonconformiste, au fond et en 
réalité une victoire ouvriére’ (p. 116). ‘ L’Angleterre avait donné congé 
& sa vieille aristocratie ; il ne lui déplaisait pas qu’elle continuat & exercer 
des fonctions cérémonielles, mais elle ne désirait plus étre gouvernée par 
elle ; et c’était un bon point pour Lloyd George que sa carriére bourgeoise 
et ses origines plébéiennes ’ (p. 229). 

Halévy’s elaborate account of the years just before the war brings back 
to memory controversies and episodes which, by some trick of the mind, 
seem more remote and impossible than many things which are far more 
distant in point of time: the suffragette who threw herself under the 
horses on Derby day, 1913; the Ulsterman, now in high place, who said 
that ‘Germany and the German Emperor would be preferred to the rule of 
John Redmond’; or the other Ulsterman who said that if England cast 
him off he would cry ‘ England—I will laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh’, opinions which were repeated, and in a sense 
welcomed, by Bonar Law in the commons (pp. 541-2, n.). 

It is unlikely that an English historian will ever write so full and 
dispassionate an account of that extraordinary time ; though an English- 
man may well hesitate before he accepts the neat parallelism of the headings 
to the two chapters of Book III, the book of those last years, L’anarchie 
dans la nation and L’anarchie entre les nations. 

The task that Halévy has set himself in that final chapter, and in the 
corresponding chapters of the two earlier books, involves almost a writing 
of the pre-war history of Europe. Ore is sometimes tempted to think that 
the volume suffers a little in balance from the fullness of this European 
narrative ; but one can imagine the author telling himself that a historian 
of the English people must not skimp his canvas when he starts to block 
out the background of the greatest crisis in their history since—Trafalgar ? 
the Armada? some even remoter event ? And there is certainly no lack of 
fullness in the treatment of internal history, social, constitutional, 
economic, religious. A specialist in any of these fields—except M. Halévy 
there are singularly few specialists in all—is conscious that he is learning 
all the time, even when the approach is not precisely that which he himself 
might have adopted. Halévy’s fundamental judgement on the ‘ anarchy 
among the nations’ and the shifting of alliances which preceded it is 
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undoubtedly sound and is admirably expressed. 
years 1906-8, p. 187): 


Si l Angleterre, depuis quelques années, était moralement en guerre avec ]’Allemagne, 
n’en cherchons pas la cause dans les ministéres de la guerre des deux nations. Ne la 
cherchons pas davantage, comme beaucoup sont tentés de le faire, dans les intrigues 
des diplomates. Cherchons-la dans les ministéres de la marine et dans le haut commande- 
ment des flottes. Les vrais auteurs du nouvel équilibre des forces qui s’établit sur 
les mers, les vrais auteurs, par contre-coup, de la discorde anglo-allemande et de la 
Triple-Entente anti-allemande, s’appellent Tirpitz, Pelletan [under, whose ministry 
the French fleet became ‘ la risée du monde entier ’, p. 204} et Togo [who had shattered 
the fleet of Russia]. 





(He is standing in the 


And with that Halévy passes to Sir John Fisker and the new naval policies 
of Britain. 

The greater figures are sketched in few but sure lines, to take only the 
dead, Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, King Edward. The short phrases 
and epithets which must suffice for the lesser folk often make a reader 
who has known some of them nod his appreciation. Hardly one, great or 
small, is seriously out of drawing. There is certainly no living Englis:man 
who could do this kind of work so well for recent or contemporary France. 
It is curious, but to its author most honourable, that what is likely, when 
completed, to become for a generation the standard history of nineteenth- 
century England should be the work of a Frenchman. 

It is only for form’s sake, and in the hope that they may be of use in 
later editions, that a few corrections are ventured: ‘ un certain Mohanda 
Karamchad Gandhi, un pieux Brahmane ’ (p. 30) is incorrect, if Brahmane 
is used in its exact sense. Jarrow is not ‘dans le Yorkshire’ (p. 61). We 
do not think of ‘W. H. Wils’ mainly as a ‘ directeur des compagnies de 
chemins de fer’ (p. 299n.). In 1911 Henry Wilson was not ‘ maréchal’ 
(p. 559). The two Turkish battleships unfinished in 1914 were not both 
“en construction sur la Clyde’ (p. 590): one at least was on the Tyne. 
But a reviewer who has to collect trifles like these is the best witness to the 
admirable workmanship of the book under review. J. H. CLapHam. 





Documents illustrative of the history of the Slave Trade to America. Edited 
by ExizasetH Donnan. Vols. i-iii. (Washington: Carnegie Institu- 
tion, 1930-2.) 


WHEN a spokesman of the colonists told the commissioners for trade and 
plantations in 1750 that ‘ the interest of the planters was the most national 
interest and that, if the negro trade was lost, the Colonies must be lost ’, 
he was making an assertion which seemed so obvious to contemporaries 
that hardly any one was prepared to combat it. This ‘negro trade’ 
deserves special study as a trade quite apart from the controversies later 
aroused by the abolitionist movement. There is ample material for a detailed 
account of its extent and organization. In fact, Professor Elizabeth Donnan 
has found the abundance of it somewhat embarrassing. At the outset she 
proposed to confine herself to three volumes. She has been obliged to 
contemplate a fourth. Her plan has been to cover the whole history of the 
trade, that is, from the beginnings in the fifteenth century to its abolition 
in 1807, in the first two volumes. The second two volumes deal with the 
trade from the point of view of the continental colonies, one being devoted 
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to the New England and the middle colonies, and the other—which has not 
yet appeared—to the southern colonies. Within this scheme the docu- 
ments are arranged chronologically and are selected from a great variety of 
sources, such as accounts of early voyages, descriptions of travels in Africa, 
business documents and correspondence, and reports of the commissioners 
of trade and plantations. The arrangement of the material under special 
subjects would no doubt have presented difficulties, but it would have made 
consultation of the work easier. Miss Donnan, however, greatly assists the 
inquirer by providing an excellent index to each volume. 

In her admirable introductions to the sections she naturally reveals her 
special interests. Her main purpose is to assess the part played in the trade 
by the European countries: Portugal, Holland, England, France, Den- 
mark, and Brandenburg. This leads her to discuss the international 
rivalry which the slave trade provoked. The arguments for and against 
exclusive trading companies, which were fully examined in connexion with 
the Royal African Company in 1750," are well illustrated by the documents. 
Miss Donnan leaves the student to collect for himself details of what may 
be called the technique of the trade. When it reached large proportions 
in the eighteenth century the organization both in Africa and in America 
was elaborate. It could not be carried on merely by casual descents on the 
coast. The trader had to bargain with native middlemen, offering commodi- 
ties acceptable to the negroes for the slaves they purchased. There were 
inland markets where those who had lost their freedom in warfare or 
through some crime could be bought. Arrangements had to be made for 
their conduct to the coast and tolls paid to the chiefs through whose 
territory they passed. Inhuman as the trade was, it was therefore not 
without its justification in the eyes of the Africans themselves ; the victims 
had forfeited freedom and the business was profitable. Much may be 
learnt on these matters by studying the extracts from the letter of Cornelius 
Hodges (1690), i. 385-7,” from a description of Guinea written by the 
Dutchman William Bosman (1699), i. 438-44, from the voyage of John 
Atkins (1721), ii. 264-83, and from the travels of Francis Moore (1730-5), 
li. 393-419. 

To Europeans the trade commended itself because the introduction of 
sugar cultivation into the West Indies about the middle of the seventeenth 
century created one of those relatively rare situations in which latifundia 
are economically advantageous. The curious can compile from Miss Don- 
nan’s excerpts notes on the types of negroes which the planters most 
valued, the prices they were prepared to pay, the hard bargains driven by 
the traders, and the difficulties they had in collecting debts. Such a series of 
letters as those exchanged between the New England trader John Fletcher 
and Captain Peleg Clarke, in vol. iii, are particularly illuminating. Special 
reference may be made to the risks of the trade. The stories of the insur- 
rections of the unfortunate negroes during the passage to America supply 
the most vivid and terrifying pages in these volumes. Mention may be 
made of the narrative of William Snelgrove (ii. 353 et seq.), the affair of 
the Little George in 1730 (iii. 118 et seq.), and that of the King David in 
1750 (ii. 486-7). J. F. Rees. 

1 Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1749-53 (1932), pp. 1-35. 
? The complete letter was printed ante, xxxix. 89-95. 
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Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Vol. ii: Cases 
from the Courts of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Vol. iii : 
Cases from the Courts of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. Edited by Heten T. Catreraty. (Washington, D.C. : 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1929, 1932.) 














THESE volumes include the cases from the area which was the core of the 
plantation system, and they are likely to prove to be the most important of 
the series. The reports of cases in Louisiana during the French and Spanish 
periods are limited to those which have been printed in the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, and there is a gap between 1780 and 1809. With this 
exception, the whole gamut of the slave system, in the principal area of its 
activity, is illustrated, in so far as it can be illustrated by material of this 
type, from its early years to its final dissolution. The candid reader can 
hardly fail to be deeply impressed by its irremediable evils and by the clear- 
ness with which it is made evident that as the years passed the legal position 
of the slave and of the free person of colour became steadily worse. 

There is a clearly perceptible difference of temper between the several 
states. The North Carolina reports contain more circumstantial detail 
than usual and reveal much gross brutality; the more complex social 
organization of South Carolina is clearly reflected in the reports from that 
state, and many of the cases arising there relate to the foreign slave trade ; 
Georgia is distinguished by the extravagance of the pro-slavery doctrine 
delivered from the bench ; in Tennessee slavery appears to share the milder 
character which it bore in Kentucky; in Alabama and Mississippi the 
distinctive features are the investment in slavery by absentee owners of 
capital, and innumerable suits for rescission on the ground of redhibitory 
defects, which were the result of the practice in the older states of trading 
off to the newer the more undesirable of their slaves ; the Louisiana cases 
reflect the great modification of conditions produced by the relations 
between the white and coloured races which prevailed under French and 
Spanish rule, the relatively superior position of free persons of colour which 
was the consequence, and the favourable influence which that had upon the 
legal status of the slave, though it should be observed that the reports give 
a misleading impression of the treatment of the slaves, since the supreme 
court had no appellate jurisdiction in criminal cases until 1845. 

It is obvious that the records of the courts reveal the seamy side of 
human affairs, and even so the cases provide ample evidences of humani- 
tarian feeling. There were continual efforts to emancipate slaves, though 
they were frequently frustrated by the provisions of the law; and this 
is the principal topic discussed by the editor in her introductory notes. 
There is evidence of much reluctance to break up families, or to run the 
slaves off to the south-west, and much of personal attachment, reflected 
in the insistance by the courts upon delivery or recovery in specie. There 
is outspoken condemnation of brutality, a growing readiness to recognize 
a right in the slave to resist murderous violence, a steady refusal to accept 
confessions obtained under threats, and a frequent endeavour to secure to 
slaves a just trial and to protect the liberty of free persons of colour. But 
when all has been said, there is still a heavy balance upon the debit side 
of the account. The mere fact that a slave was property often made 
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cruelty a legal obligation. The slave had constantly to take contumelious 
language without answering and to submit tamely to buffets which were 
unmerited. The whippings, the shootings, and the huntings with dogs 
which are recorded in these volumes are innumerable, yet many of them 
were no offence against the law and only came before the courts incidentally, 
and they can, be but a sample of what went on. In the eight states dealt 
with in these two volumes there were, apart from the shooting of fugitives 
and from the killing of slaves in a fight, twenty-four cases of death from 
excessive and inhuman punishment between 1817 and 1862, and it is hardly 
probable that there were not other cases which never came to the knowledge 
of the courts or of which no record has survived. The complaints of 
purchasers of the physically diseased, the mentally defective, and the 
inveterate runaway, represent much human suffering and callous avarice. 
It is clear that responsible opinion recognized the ruthless treatment 
received by the field hands on the new plantations of the lower Mississippi 
valley. And all along the line there is evidence, as the years went by, of 
a hardening of the resistance to any improvement in the legal status of the 
slave. 

Yet any conclusions based upon the evidence contained in these volumes 
alone must remain highly speculative ; and it may reasonably be asked 
whether that does not afford some ground for doubt about the soundness of 
the principle upon which have been planned this and other similar com- 
pilations now in the course of publication or in contemplation. There can 
be no question of the volumes being used by any but the specialist. Yet 
no careful worker will willingly rely upon excerpts separated from their 
context, however carefully and skilfully the selection may have been made ; 
upon most topics the student will be able to make but little use of the 
volumes unless they can be controlled and supplemented by a great variety 
of other sources ; even upon purely legal matters they cannot be studied 
intelligently without reference to the legislative enactments of the several 
states ; and as the inquiry is extended from the law as it was enforced to 
the law as it was evaded, or still farther to those features of the system 
which seldom, if ever, came within the purview of the courts, they become 
less and less sufficient by themselves. They can only be properly used 
therefore in a large library, and their chief value lies in their elaborate and 
admirably exhaustive indexes, which make available to the student of any 
particular topic a great body of widely scattered material and save each 
separate inquirer from working through an enormous range of authorities 
afresh for his own particular purpose at what must have been an almost 
prohibitive cost in time and labour. But, this purpose served, it may be 
doubted whether the great expense of adding to these indexes hundreds of 
pages of fragmentary excerpts is really justified. The very isolation of 
material relating to particular topics, in which the too efficient organization 
of research so easily results, is in itself a danger. The method leads 
inevitably to much overlapping, since any given record may be regarded 
from several different points of view and will need upon this plan to be 
incorporated in as many different collections. And it stands in the way of 
the much more useful practice of printing, calendaring, or indexing a 
particular class of documents, which are then equally at the service of 
every variety of student. 
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The extraordinary thoroughness and great skill and learning with which 
these volumes have been prepared is not for a moment to be called in doubt. 
But the general plan is a matter ‘ wherein notwithstanding in submission 
to future information, we are unsatisfied unto great dubitation ’. 


H. Hate Bettor. 


Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States. By Cuar.es O. 
Pautun. Edited by Jonn K. Wricut. (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution, 1932.) 


Two bodies have combined their efforts to produce this monumental work : 
the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and the American Geographical Society of New York. The 
exact part played by each is explained in the preface. Suffice it to say here 
that the Atlas appears to have been planned and constructed by the his- 
torians, enlarged, edited, and produced by the geographers. Both bodies 
are to be congratulated on the success with which historical and geo- 
graphical knowledge have been brought together to illuminate American 
history. So comprehensive a picture of American history was impossible 
to create without the collaboration of a vast number of scholars to whom 
acknowledgement is duly paid in the preface and introduction. Probably 
in no other country has a work of quite the same scope and character yet 
been attempted ; few, indeed, can have the vast mass of statistical informa- 
tion necessary for the purpose. 

The Atlas consists of two parts: an explanatory introduction, giving a 
concise description of each map and of the sources of information upon 
which it is based, and the plates, of which there are 166, most of them 
including several maps. An important feature of the Atlas is the wide scope 
of the plan. The physical geography of the United States, the history of its 
cartography, exploration, and settlement, the history of political parties 
and opinions, cultural history, boundary questions, economic and military 
history, are all illustrated, in most cases with great wealth of detail. All the 
main aspects of the growth of the United States and the development of 
American civilization have been brought within the cartographer’s art ; 
those that stand out most conspicuously are the course of settlement and 
economic development. 

The first group of maps is concerned with the physical geography of the 
country. A fine series of cartographical maps, forty-eight in all, follows, 
illustrating the progress of geographical knowledge of North America from 
Behaim’s globe of 1492 to Colton’s map of 1867. Four maps are devoted 
to the history of the Indians—the distribution of the tribes, Indian wars, 
reservations and missions—and three to the Spanish, French, and American 
explorations of the west and south-west 1535 to 1852. To land questions, 
which necessarily form a central feature of American history, much atten- 
tion is given; these are dealt with in three separate sections under the 
headings: lands; States, Territories and cities; and boundaries, 1607—1927. 
The section on population and settlement illustrates the progress of settle- 
ment as a whole, the rise of towns and cities, and the changing composition 
of the population. The political maps form an interesting series and show 
the geographical distribution of parties at the presidential elections and of 
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political opinion on some major issues (decided by Congres: er by State 
governments or by popular vote), as, for example, the abolition of slavery, 
tariff and currency questions, territorial annexations, ‘eclarations of war, 
woman’s suffrage, prohibition, &c. A number of maps devoted to cultural 
questions show the distribution of churches by denominations, and oi 
colleges and universities at successive dates. 

Economic history is dealt with under the heac.ing, ‘lands’, and in a series 
of maps showing the general progress of the manufacturing industries, 
transportation, and agriculture, the growth of foreign trade and the dis 
tribution of wealth. A special series treats of military history: the 
colonial wars and the subsequent wars, including the late war, in which the 
United States has been involved, though some of these are on too small a 
scale for their purpose. An interesting series shows the sources of emigra- 
tion to the United States, 1607-1929, and a final plate illustrates the world 
relationships of the United States to-day. The result is impressive and the 
reader is not surprised to learn that some twenty years have been required 
for the work. The problem has been what to include and what to omit, and 
though one might wish that some maps had been sacrificed that others 
might have had more space, the work as a whole is well designed and 
executed and will remain an indispensable aid and stimulus to the student 
of American history. E. A. BENIANS. 











Short Notices 


In an age of monographs on Ancient History which cannot be read and 
should never have been written, it is a rare delight to read such a book as 
Mr. G. N. Cross’s Prince Consort Prize Essay, Epirus: a Study in Greek 
Constitutional Development (Cambridge: University Press, 1932); it has 
the authentic aroma of polite scholarship. There is little evidence for 
Epirus ; and what there is is difficult and conflicting. But Mr. Cross has 
addressed himself to his task with such judgement and relevance and tem- 
perate imagination that he has achieved a readable and coherent account 
both of its general history and of its political development. Much must 
remain—as he allows—disputable ; but he gives his reasons and has a right 
to his opinion. And when he is reduced to pure conjecture he has the 
most disarmingly candid manner of introducing it, as on p. 70, where we 
find: ‘ Cineas is represented as opposing the expedition to Italy. If he 
did so, the arguments he used may not have been unlike those which I have 
suggested for him.’ It cannot be maintained that this essay has antiquated 
the work of Klotsch and Nilsson ; but it is written from a new point of 
view, and with a freshness and critical vigour seldom exercised in the 
research of out-lying fields. Only minutely special students need go back 
to the earlier writers. D. C. M. 


Professor C. H. McIlwain’s The Growth of Political Thought in the West 
(London : Macmillan, 1932) is an interesting and valuable attempt to trace 
the development of ideas (with constant reference to institutions) from the 
Greeks to the close of the middle ages. ‘ Development’, perhaps, is apt to 
suggest something suavely progressive, and it has to be remembered, of 
course, that invasions and catastrophes in the living world of politics, as 
well as the rift between Greek and Latin thought, caused interruptions 
almost grave enough to snap the thread of continuity. The rupture, 
however, was never complete, and Mr. McIlwain succeeds in showing that 
the ancient unities of Greek philosophy and Roman law did in a sense 
survive both the influx of barbarism and the invention of the Church. His 
sketch of Greek thought is not the most felicitous part of the book. 
There is a rather gratuitous tangle about Aristotle’s two senses of 
‘the Just’, while in the analysis of the Republic the conception of the 
philosopher-king is all but ignored. In its narrowest interpretation, no 
doubt, that conception may seem mere fantasy, but in a wider sense, it is 
a true foreshadowing of the civitas Dei, and indeed of the whole medieval 
conviction that there is a law neither made nor alterable by man. The 
chapter on Rome does full justice to Cicero as a link between Greek originals 
and their later reflections, and also to the contribution of the great jurists. 
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It is in the medieval period, however, whether earlier or later, that Mr. Mc- 
Ilwain seems to be most at home. The first phase may be said to begin 
with St. Augustine, whose much debated treatment of justice, populus, 
and res publica, Mr. McIlwain manages to discuss without losing his way. 
After Augustine there was a wide gap ir. the development of political 
theory on what we may call Graeco-Roman lines, but Gelasius I set on 
foot the interminable controversy, and meanwhile the complications in- 
troduced by Germanic law and custom began to cumber the ground on 
which the ghost of the Empire was presently to reappear. Through this 
confused epoch Mr. McIlwain feels his way carefully towards the revival of 
Roman law, and afterwards of Aristotle. The consequent accentuation, 
and the new colouring, of the struggle between spiritual and temporal 
claims are well depicted, and there is a careful study of Aegidius Romanus, 
James of Viterbo, Pierre Dubois, and many other writers who took part in 
the historic battle between Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair. The funda- 
mental issue between regnum and sacerdotium reached its complete expres- 
sion about the time of the Defensor Pacis. ‘The defenders of secular 
government insisted that the Divine Government for the world is dualistic ; 
the defenders of the sacerdotium that it is monistic.’ Marsiglio certainly 
carried the dualism farther than his predecessors, unless indeed we prefer 
to say that his theory could only end in a secular monism. In conclusion 
Mr. MclIlwain has an acute discussion of the medieval idea of kingship, as 
contrasted with the absolute sovereignty designed to suit the growth of 
national states and portrayed in all its nakedness by Hobbes. He is inclined 
to defend Bodin’s assertion that the English monarchy in the late sixteenth 
century was absolute, but only by explaining how in the middle ages 
kingship could be absolute without being arbitrary or despotic ; how, in 
fact, it was a form of absolutism within the recognized limits of an office 
which did not embrace all human obligations or claim an indeterminate 
authority without qualification or restraint. WwW. & V. &. 


Dr. T. R. Glover’s latest book, Greek Byways (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1932), is written with an obvious enjoyment which is often infectious 
and which in a measure disarms criticism ; but it cannot be regarded as 
a very serious contribution to Greek studies nor as likely to advance its 
author’s great reputation. Its aroma is of the popular lecture-room, not 
of the scholar’s study. One of the papers, ‘ The Wandering Greek’, was 
read to the Hellenic Travellers ; and the rest, if internal evidence may be 
trusted, had a similar—and sometimes transatlantic—origin. The writing 
is always careless, often slovenly. There is little sustained thinking: the 
lecturer is so much interested in the hedges and the fields that he seems to 
forget that even byways lead somewhere. There are longueurs, which the 
living voice no doubt redeemed, but which the printed page cannot sustain. 
And there are mistakes, too. For example, it is very misleading to say that 
‘ of all ancient dates, apart from eclipses, the years of the foundation of 
colonies are the most secure’ (p. 24) ; puyaywyias ydpw, on p. 122, must mean 
‘to give delight ’, not ‘to stir the soul’; and Samos was certainly not 
‘terribly short of water’ (p. 285). Nevertheless, the book is packed with 
interesting and various learning and is full of just and acute observations. 
There are few scholars in Europe who command a memory so well ordered 
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and so richly stored, so fertile in illustration from every corner of ancient 
literature early and late. Moreover, Dr. Glover is as much at home in the 
world of to-day as in the ancient Mediterranean. When he would describe 
the effects of the introduction of coinage into Greece he can cite a really 
useful parallel from the Dinkas of the Sudan (p. 68) ; and he illumines the 
ancient uncertainties in the matter of foreign tribal names by citing ‘ the 
dreadful profanity of American purists who, to avoid confusions with 
Hiawatha’s kindred, will talk of a Mohammedan Hindu’ (p. 247). ‘ After 
all this,’ he adds, ‘ it seems an almost lovable vanity that would amend the 
text of Homer to connect a pedigree with Nestor.’ D. C. M. 

















Dr. J. Kroll’s lengthy monograph, Gott und Hélle, der Mythos vom 
Descensuskampfe (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1932), surveys various 
forms of the myth of a Descensus apud inferos. Beginning with the ancient 
Christian and medieval conception of Christ’s descent into Hell, Dr. Kroll 
passes on to analogous ideas among Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, 
Iranians, Mandaeans, Manichees. Although the conception played no part 
in ordinary Jewish belief, Dr. Kroll believes it possible to trace its influence 
in the background of Isaiah and Ezekiel. It is oriental influence which is 
responsible for the Christian conception of the Descensus and also for the 
parallel ideas which appear concurrently in the Hellenistic and Graeco- 
Roman world. A firm distinction is drawn between the Classical and the 
Hellenistic ages in their attitude to the power of death. For the genuine 
Greek there was no marked antithesis between death and Hades. The god 
of Hades was an Olympian like his brethren. Hence the ‘ descents ’ of 
Greek heroes are heroic achievements, and not more. A deeper meaning 
first becomes possible when under oriental influence a dualistic strain is 
blended with the classical tradition. Dr. Kroll’s name is a guarantee of 
learning and good scholarship. If at times the reader feels that there is too 
much schematization, that is a danger hard to escape in the treatment of a 
subject which ramifies so widely. Dr. Kroll has a keen eye for the signi- 
ficant, and he is justly cautious in making dependence the explanation of 
similarity. J. M. C. 




























The tale of how Alexander made a gate in the Caucasus, which should 
shut in the unclean nations, Gog and Magog and others, runs through all 
Christian and Islamic story. It is an expression of the haunting fear of 
nomad invasion which was ever present in the Near East. The growth and 
ramifications of the tale are among the most confusing developments in 
literary history. Three passes come into it. The only one to which Alex- 
ander came was the true Portae Caspiae between Media and Parthia, south- 
east of Rhagae, but that was within his empire, and the essence of the tale 
was that Alexander as champion of the civilized world should shut the bar- 
barians outside its borders. The confusion between the Indian Caucasus, 
which he penetrated, and the real Caucasus made it possible to locate 
the gate in the latter, and the scene became the pass of Daryal to which the 
name Portae Caspiae came to be applied. The other possible scene was the 
pass of Derbend between the Caucasus and the Caspian, which was really 
fortified by Khusraw Anushirvan. This was only brought in quite late, 
though Professor A. R. Anderson in Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and 
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the Inclosed Nations (Medieval Academy of America, Monograph no. 5) 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932) takes credit for establishing that Daryal was the 
proper site. This surprises me, as I had always thought this the ordinary 
view. The story always tells of mountains on each side of the pass, not of 
a pass between the mountains and the sea. Gog and Magog come from 
Genesis x; Gog may be Gugu of Lydia, or a real local name somewhere in 
Armenia ; Magog seems to be a Semitic noun of multitude from the same 
root. With increase of knowledge these peoples, as usual, got shifted 
farther away, in this case to the north of the mountains, and became suit- 
able symbols of the nomad menace, and suitable subjects for Alexander to 
exclude, so they are traced by our author from a Syriac Sermo de Fini 
Extremo, to various histories of Alexander, the Koran, Methodius of Patara, 
Aethicus, and innumerable shifting versions in every language, all placed 
duly by our author. There they got mixed up with the Lost Ten Tribes, 
who were sought not so very far from the original Portae Caspiae, and when 
knowledge increased the whole complex was put at the still farther edge of 
the world, in the Urals or on the Great Wall of China. In our own country 
Gog and Magog as typical dreadful people were identified with our local 
giants Corineus and Goémagot, so that the former vanished and the latter 
divided into two, the giants of the Guildhall in London and the eponymous 
heroes of our modest Cambridgeshire hills, so unlike the towering Caucasus. 
Having found a place in the Koran, they were as great in Mohammedan as 
in Christian story, but Mr. Anderson does not give the version that I 
had from E. G. Browne, I think by word of mouth, that the wicked peoples 
will get through, not, as Tabari says, because one man among them shall as a 


Mussulman invoke God’s aid, but that by chance one of them will be called 
‘ Inshallah ’, and that one night as they give up the attempt to win through, 
his companions will call out to him, ‘ Inshallah, we shall succeed to-morrow’, 
and the magic word will let loose the flood of obscene savages upon the 
world of Islam. E. H. M. 


Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has given us an interesting account of 
the Evolution of Hindu Administrative Institutions in South India in the 
Sir William Meyer Lectures, 1929-30, of Madras University (1952). The 
author has avoided controversy and has restricted himself to the material 
rendered available by earlier researchers, so that his sketch adds little that 
is new to our knowledge of the topic. But it is a convenient and useful 
summary of the facts, and the author’s comments are marked by modera- 
tion and insight. Thus he rejects (p. 43) the efforts to regard the Kural, 
which affords a general account of the principles of polity, as a pure Tamil 
work independent of Sanskrit, and rightly classes it with such treatises as 
the Sanskrit Dharmagdastras and the Kémandaka, in which we find general 
maxims of political life as opposed to the detailed prescriptions of the 
Kautiliya Arthagastra. The Kural, moreover, differs from the Sanskritic 
tradition in its omission of any consideration of the issue of the origin and 
purpose of the state, which the writer doubtless held to be unnecessary for 
his purpose of inculcating the duties owed to the actual social and political 
organization of his time. The generality of the Kural renders it of minor 
value, and the evidence for actual administration in the early centuries 
before and after the Christian era is quite inadequate to enable us to draw 
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any conclusions beyond the very general one that, while the central ad- 
ministration was conducted on lines similar to those of the Arthagastra, 
local government was more indigenous in character and highly developed 
(p. 129). There is in fact no doubt that the Arthagastra contemplates a 
measure of centralization and central control which was normally not 
realized in any Indian state, whether of the north or the south. Happily, 
in the Chola epoch we have valuable information as to the form of !ocal 
government prevailing at least in some parts of the country, and the most 
interesting part of the work is lecture v, where the facts regarding the 
control of the Brahman village of Uttaramallir in the Chingleput district 
are set out in detail. There is no doubt of the semi-democratic organization 
of the village with its assembly and its executive committees, and its 
judicial functions are of special interest (pp. 202-11). But the power of 
self-government must not be over-estimated. The king remained in supreme 
control, and exercised either on the initiative of his local representatives in 
the divisions, or at the request of sections of the community, a right of 
intervention, often requisite, it is clear, to repress disorder and defiance 
of the local authorities. The author perhaps is inclined to minimize the 
measure of autocracy (p. 376) ; no doubt the king was subject to the duty 
of taking the advice of his council and was expected to rule according to 
customary law. But he was not bound by advice, nor was the personnel 
of his council independent of his will, and he could always appeal to state 
necessity as abrogating the normal methods of procedure. A. B. K. 





Herr Wilhelm Erben has produced in his Kriegsgeschichte des Mittelalters 
(Beiheft 16 Historischen Zeitschrift) (Munich and Berlin : Oldenbourg, 1929) 
a much condensed summary of the history of medieval warfare, with some 
account of the chief historians who have tackled the subject and some 
useful bibliographical notes, though he does not seem to be aware (cf. 
p. 110) that Sir Charles Oman has expanded his original single-volume 
work on The Art of War in the Middle Ages into a two-volume work going 
down to the end of the fifteenth century. The work is so compressed that 
there is little room for more than a mere summary ; details and discussion 
are both crowded out ; there are, however, some suggestive remarks which 
make one wish Herr Erben had had more space to follow them up. He 
points out, for example, how with all the constant fighting in Germany in the 
period he covers that country contributed very little to the development 
of the art of war; this he attributes mainly to the very small scale of most 
of the struggles. One’s faith in his judgement is, however, somewhat 
shaken when one finds Edward III’s march from the Cotentin to Calais in 
1346 cited (p. 72) to prove that medieval campaigns were often scientifically 
planned and marches conducted with a definite purpose. It is probably 
quite true of Henry V’s march in 1415, but hardly of the operations of 
Edward III or the Black Prince. C. T. A. 





Dom L. Gougaud has collected in Christianity in Celtic Lands (London : 
Sheed and Ward 1932) an astonishing amount of information about some 
aspects of Celtic Christianity. He has used not only books but various 
antiquarian transactions which are beyond the reach of most students. 
His bibliography is admirable ; if there is not much evidence of originality, 
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it may well be that in his modesty he conceals the fact that he has in- 
dependently formed conclusions which he propounds on the authority of 
others. But we must regret that, while he is generous to Ireland and 
Brittany, he tells comparatively little about Scotland and Wales. The 
Culdees are barely mentioned ; the classes of Wales have no notice at all. 
Perhaps the antiquarian chapters are the most satisfactory, but the whole 
volume, rich as it is in references, is full of a manifold interest. The writer’s 
care, and his sense of what is interesting, make excellent reading. But he 
seems at times to assume that early Celtic monks were walking in the full 
light of the Counter-Reformation. E. W. W. 


Die Familiengemeinschaften der Angelsachsen, by Dr. Jacob Braude (Leip- 
zig, Forschungsinstitut fiir Rechtsgeschichte : Hirzel, 1932), deals with the 
Old-English family community from the standpoint of a legal rather than 
a social historian. Dr. Braude’s researches have led him to conservative 
conclusions. He carries the existence of free peasant landowners in England 
back to the time immediately following the migration from the continent, 
and regards the family community as a very ancient legal conception 
among the Anglo-Saxons. In working out its development, Dr. Braude 
discusses at some length the traces of family solidarity in the members of 
the earliest Old English dynasties, and it is this part of his work which will 
be most useful to the historian. The greater part of his material is supplied 
by charters, wills, and similar documents. They have furnished a large 
number of apposite quotations, but Dr. Braude does not seem to have 
realized the difficult questions of authenticity raised by the texts which 
relate, or purport to relate, to the seventh and eighth centuries. He shows 
no familiarity with modern English work on diplomatic—W. H. Stevenson 
only appears in his bibliography as joint editor of the Crawford Charters— 
and the reader who checks his references will find himself directed to many 
palpable forgeries. Dr. Braude even refers with some emphasis to the 
diploma of ‘ 790’ fabricated in the name of Offa for the church of St. Denis 
(Cart. Sax. 259) the spuriousness of which was conclusively exposed in this 
Review more than forty years ago (ante, vi. 736-42). Dr. Braude’s collec- 
tion of references should be useful to those who follow him in this field, 
but they certainly suggest the reflection that the study of Anglo-Saxon 
diplomatic should be an integral part of the study of Anglo-Saxon Law. 

F. M. 8. 


The Vercelli Book, edited by G. P. Krapp (London: Routledge ; New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932), is the second volume of the new 
collective edition of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The book gives in a convenient 
form a standard text of the Andreas, the Dream of the Rood, the Elene, and 
three lesser poems ; and the notes at the end supply a useful and up-to-date 
bibliography. The introduction is devoted to a study of the manuscript 
rather than of the subject-matter and historical setting of the poems. 
The editor, for example, argues that the capitals were ‘ intended more as a 
rhythmical guide to the reader, to tell him when to pause, when to lift 
his voice, when to emphasize a word, than as a systematic logical or 
syntactical accompaniment of the text’. He draws somewhat similar 
conclusions about the use of punctuation and of accents. R. H. H. 
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Les Origines de la commune de Tournai, by M. Paul Rolland (Brussels: 
Lamertin, 1931), is an exceedingly able work. Much has been written about 
Tournai. M. Rolland has mastered all the literature, and, with a first-hand 
knowledge of all the texts, has written a definitive study. Its critical learn- 
ing makes the book rather hard to read and digest, but the main lines of the 
argument are clear. Tournai was an episcopal civitas on the left bank of the 
Scheldt. It was a border city. Over the river the ultimate secular authority 
was the emperor, the ecclesiastical authority the bishop of Cambrai. More- 
over, on an island in the river was the castellum of the count of Flanders, the 
seat of an administration from which the episcopal privileged area was 
excluded but which co-operated with the bishop in the maintenance of 
order. The civitas, originally the area about the arz or castle of the bishop, 
gradually became the area within the walls of the town, to which a small 
banliewe was appendant. M. Rolland shows in detail how the citizens 
gradually obtained a large measure of self-government, confirmed and 
extended by Philip Augustus (1188-1212) when the city became immediately 
and not only indirectly subject to the French Crown, and the bishop, whose 
see was by this time definitely united with that of Noyon, was excluded. 
He and the chapter, the joint lords of the older city, retained only a fraction 
of their old privileges, which were based upon the grants of Charles the 
Simple. The formative element in the development of a free population was 
aristocratic, a landed interest later extended by a more mercantile interest, 
partly local, partly immigrant. The scabini who assisted in episcopal 
administration had been drawn from the former only, the jurats who came 
to the fore as the result of a peaceful coniwratio in the middle of the twelfth 
century, were drawn from both elements. The lesser folk and artisans had 
no real power. The lead was taken by the Charity of St. Christopher, a 
mercantile gild whose constitution and activities nicely expressed the 
various aristocratic elements in city-life. M. Rolland’s penetrating study is 
a helpful reminder that generalizations, however true, must not be separated 
from the particulars on which they are based. Every town has its own 
history. M. Rolland belongs to the school of M. Pirenne, but he has worked 
at the problem of origins at Tournai with an independent mind from a 
minute investigation of topography and charters. The portus, as the 
medium of export trade in cloth and stone, was an essential cause of 
development, but Tournai obtained its self-government gradually, and 
its trade was always in the main due to the activities of its own people 
rooted in their landed interests. On the other hand, the complicated 
series of committees and councils and officials found c. 1200 should 
be studied especially by those who are inclined to be sceptical about 
the creative activity of English towns at this time, illustrated by the 
well-known case of Ipswich. It is not possible here to do justice to all 
the details and critical discussion in M. Rolland’s book. In his recent work 
Borough and Town, Professor Carl Stephenson has focused the evidence 
on origins in general. One could not have a better introduction than this 
essay on Tournai to a more intensive study of the problems. F. M. P. 


John of Salisbury (London: Methuen, 1932), by Dr. Clement C. J. 
Webb, is a valuable addition to the series of Great Medieval Churchmen 
edited by Dr. L. E. Binns. In the service first of two popes, then of two 
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archbishops of Canterbury, and finally as bishop of Chartres, the official 
life of John of Salisbury covered a period of over thirty years. Important 
as was the part he played in the great events of his time, he was always 
rather behind the scenes; but yet, in an age of notable Englishmen, he 
stands out in many respects as unique. Primarily this is due to his 
writings, and here he has been more fortunate than his contemporaries 
owing to the admirable editions of his Polycraticus and Metalogicon by 
Dr. Webb himself and of his Historia Pontificalis by Dr. R. L. Poole. His 
numerous letters, like those of various of his contemporaries, still need 
a more worthy edition, though here again Dr. Poole has done much to 
elucidate the chronology of the earlier series. It is on John’s writings that 
Dr. Webb, perhaps naturally, has preferred to concentrate. The book is, 
therefore, mainly a scholar’s portrayal of a scholar; it is written quietly 
but con amore, and with the sureness of touch of a master of his subject." 
Only towards the end is there some doubt in the mind of the reader, 
when Dr. Webb is anxious to display John as ‘a typical Englishman’ 
and at the same time to distinguish him as a ‘ strong Romanist’ from the 
‘Romanists’ of the present day. While we are grateful for the short 
account, which was all that was possible in the limitations imposed on 
him, we hope that Dr. Webb will give us the full-dress biography which his 
subject deserves and which he alone is competent to supply. Z. N. B. 


The last of the six volumes of Chapters in the Administrative History of 
Mediaeval England. The Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small Seals (Man- 
chester: University Press, 1933), by T. F. Tout, contains the subsidiary 
matter needed for the easy understanding of the volumes already published. 
It contains lists, for the period covered by the book, of the principal ministers 
or officials employed or connected with the offices described in it, and also 
of others such as the chancellors and treasurers, whose importance made 
it impossible to omit them. Next comes a table showing the receipts and 
expenses of the wardrobes, figures given with some hesitation and intended 
to be received in the same spirit. Pages of corrigenda and addenda follow, 
and the rest of the volume contains the index. The preface tells us that this 
task was first undertaken by Dr. Dorothy Broome, who was compelled to 
abandon it by the heavy pressure of work on other parts of the book. It 
was then transferred to Miss Mabel Mills. The only test cf an index is 
the contentment of its users. All that need be said here is that the arrange- 
ment of the subject entries is in some respects novel and in all respects 
excellent, and that the remainder of the entries are thoroughly competent. 


C. G. C. 


Some Disputes between the City and Cathedral Authorities of Exeter 
(Manchester : University Press, 1932), by Miss Muriel Curtis, is no. 5 of the 
series published by the History of Exeter Research Group in preparation for 
an eventual history of Exeter. The disputes were already of long standing 
in 1249, when an agreement was made before the itinerant justices at 

1 A few slips may, be noted. John was bishop of Chartres for four years, not six 
(p. 123); the grammar he studied at Chartres is described as equivalent to literature 
on p. 81, but to philology on p. 6; ‘ our ancestor’ (p. 84) seems to be a mistake for 


‘our author’; and should not ‘ the science of the Church’ (p. 168) be ‘ the services 
of the Church’ ? 
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Launceston on such matters as the tallaging of church tenants, pleas con- 
cerning tenants of the dean and chapter who dwelt in the city, and the 
apprehension of thieves within the ecclesiasticai fees. Troubles soon arose 
as to the interpretation of this agreement, accompanied by mutual recrimina- 
tions and unpleasant scenes, arising from the excessive zeal or bad manners 
of minor officials. In the first half of the fifteenth century the city authori- 
ties themselves began to adopt a definitely aggressive attitude, which was no 
doubt due to the growth of civic self-consciousness and sense of respon- 
sibility for public order. The natural result was the series of legal proceed- 
ings of 1447-8, in which John Shillingford, the mayor, played a leading part. 
Miss Curtis tells us that the present monograph grew out of an historical in- 
troduction to a proposed new edition of the Shillingford letters, which were 
edited by Stuart Moore for the Camden Society in 1871. A new edition of 
these letters would be very welcome, but meanwhile Miss Curtis’s discussion 
of the proceedings will be indispensable. She is able to show (pp. 28-30) 
that Stuart Moore made serious chronological errors, and her own account 
brings order and clearness to a previously confused story. Equally useful is 
her appendix E (pp. 76-85) of Shillingford papers, hitherto unpublished. 
Although at the close of the medieval period the cathedral authorities 
seemed to have vindicated their independence, the triumph of the civic 
administration was assured by the charter of 1535, which constituted the 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen as justices of the peace for the city. Two 
years later Exeter was made a county and in 1549 both St. Stephen’s and 
St. Sidwell’s fees were included in the county by act of parliament. Never- 
theless, so late as 1826 Bishop Cary is found urging an unsuccessful claim to 
the goods of a felon in St. Sidwell’s fee. It is clear that the church authori- 
ties made a strenuous fight for six centuries and that occasionally much heat 
was engendered. But Miss Curtis thinks that on the whole the problem was 
less acute in Exeter than in many other cathedral cities and that there was 
a comparative absence of violence in the quarrels. Even so, it is an in- 
structive story and has far more than a local importance, in that it illustrates 
the conflict between the secular and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and the 
hindrances caused by the latter to the development of municipal govern- 
ment. Miss Curtis has told her story in a vivid and interesting fashion, none 
the less so because she puts no pressure on her evidence. Where E. A. 
Freeman describes the enclosed churchyard as a ‘ fortified enclosure ’ and 
Mrs. J. R. Green speaks of ‘ the great wall with its towers which guarded the 
bishop’s palace ’, Miss Curtis is content with a stone wall and gates closed 
every night; and so throughout. The monograph is illustrated by a 
generous selection of original documents, covering the period 1249-1757. 
Certain extracts of the receivers’ accounts contain interesting and unusual 
words. Two suggestions may be made. The words ‘ sholde not be sum- 
moned by their mattockes or such lyke tooles’ (p. 18) probably have 
reference to the ancient rule that no distresses for a man’s appearance in 
court should be made on the implements of his livelihood, and not as ex- 
plained in the footnote. Also, should not the tax known as ‘ panagium ’ 
(p. 22) be ‘ pavagium ’, a well-known burden in towns ? A. H. T. 






In the third volume (1251-1779) of Select Cases concerning the Law 
Merchant (London : Quaritch for the Selden Society, 1932) Dr. Hubert Hall 
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brings to a successful conclusion the work begun by Charles Gross, who 
died shortly after the appearance of the first volume in 1908.' That 
volume illustrated the administration of mercantile law in local courts, 
the second volume, published in 1930 under the editorship of Dr. 
Hall, its administration in the central courts either in first instance or more 
commonly on complaint of defect of justice in local courts.? The con- 
cluding volume is still mainly composed of cases heard in the central 
courts, but these form a special class in which claims were based upon 
recognizances made under the Statute Merchant of Edward I and the some- 
what later Statute Staple. A few cases of different and, in the case of pleas 
in the exchequer of the Jews, earlier origin, but of similar type, have been 
included. In a supplementary section there is collected a number of cases 
not arising from statutory recognizances, but distinguished from those given 
in the second volume as coming from records of special assizes. They are of 
a miscellaneous kind and one or two, e.g. no. 5, seem to have little or nothing 
to do with the law merchant. In both sections interesting matter of other 
than legal interest is to be found. The quo warranto inquiry of 1325 into the 
administration of the city courts at London (pp. 50 ff.) and the list of buyers 
and sellers of grain in a number of villages in Wiltshire in 1357 and the 
amounts dealt with (pp. 181 f.) may be instanced. As in the preceding 
volume, the editor is lavish in his provision of aids to the fvll understanding 
of the documents. A long introduction, appendixes of related and illustra- 
tive documents, various tables and classified lists, together with good 
indexes, make study of them easy. J. T. 


A slight change of plan, from that of the earlier volumes, is intimated in 
the title of the Calendar of Select Pleas and Memoranda of the City of London, 
1381-1412 (Cambridge: University Press, 1932), edited by Mr. A. H. 
Thomas. By the omission of a larger amount of formal and unimportant 
matter, a period twice as long as that of the preceding volume has been 
covered. As in that volume, the pleas greatly outnumber the memoranda, 
but they have special interest in the light they throw upon the working of 
the law merchant in the London courts, and the editor has in his introduction 
provided a most valuable survey of mercantile custom and litigation in 
London during the middle ages. The most salient feature of the latter part 
of the period was the practical supersession of the sheriff’s court for all 
important cases in this field by the mayor’s court, where the aldermen were 
supposed to have special knowledge of the law merchant. Commercial 
operations were more complicated than has always been understood. Cun- 
ningham’s view that credit was little developed and dealing in credit un- 
known goes by the board. It incidentally appears that the customary rate 
of interest in the city was twenty per cent. per annum. Although civic 
history makes but few appearances in this volume, some of them have 
interest. The most important is the correspondence between John of 
Gaunt and the city in May 1386 (pp. 109 ff.): the duke bitterly complained 
of their opposition to the charters of pardon for John of Northampton, John 
More, and Richard Northbury, and the city insisted that their residence at 
40 leagues distance from London instead of 100 leagues, as the king had at 


1 Ante, xxiv, pp. 340 ff. 2 Ante, xlvi, pp. 641 ff. 
yy2 
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first promised, would make them a constant danger to its peace. More, it 
may be mentioned, had left an apprentice stranded in the city (p. 120). 
When Brembre, whe as mayor took up such a high tone with the duke, was 
himself expecting condemnation a little more than a year later, he conveyed 
all his movable property to five fellow citizens to prevent their forfeiture as 
‘felons’ chattels ’ (p. 134). His last move against Northampton’s followers 
was shelved in January 1388 (pp. 136-8). There are two cases of women 
who were citizens (pp. 151, 240). Whittington as sheriff in 1394 was sued 
by the creditor of a prisoner, who escaped from Ludgate, and had to pay the 
debt (p. 224). The jailor was given a very bad character in 1388 (pp. 156 ff.), 
but the influence of the Northampton—Brembre feud may perhaps be 
suspected. There are two short letters in English from Sir John Hawkwood, 
dated from Florence in 1392 and 1393 (pp. 308-9), and two other English 
documents (pp. 279, 313). Inventories of household goods, plate, &c., are 
numerous. & Es 








The need of a good and up-to-date textbook of later medieval history, 
similar to Loserth’s in German, has long been felt. The late Professor 
W. T. Waugh’s History of Europe from 1378 to 1494 (London: Methuen, 
1932), in Messrs. Methuen’s History of Europe, does much to fill the gap. 
It is straightforward narrative history of the best kind, with proper emphasis 
placed upon the constitutional and economic factors underlying political 
development. Naturally Mr. Waugh’s chief preoccupation was with the 
later stages of the Anglo-French struggle and with the Schism and the 
General Councils. With regard to France Mr. Waugh laid welcome stress 
upon the tenacity of the English commanders in France after the Treaty of 
Arras. His previous studies of the English government in France enabled 
him to draw a convincing picture of Bedford, though it might have been 
worth while to dwell longer upon Bedford’s relations with the papacy. In 
ecclesiastical politics he gave their due place to the reforming efforts of the 
more advanced sections of the clergy, both at Constance and at Basel. He 
rejected the view that the intemperate measures of the latter Council after 
its recognition by Eugenius IV were due to its democratic organization; he 
found the reason to lie in the moral and intellectual weakness in its personnel. 
It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Waugh omitted to deal in any detail with 
Conciliar thought. The fight before the Council of Pisa against the ortho- 
dox canonist position did not fail to have results upon political theory. On 
the subject of Constance it is not quite accurate, in view of their reinforce- 
ment in 1416, to state that (p. 182) the English there were ‘all delegates of 
the Crown’, though Henry V certainly intended them to take his orders and 
at the critical moment in 1417 made them do so; and on the subject of the 
English Concordat (p. 186) there is evidence to show that it was not such 
a trivial matter as Mr. Waugh suggested. Welcome features of the book are 
the careful analysis of later medieval Germany, the vigorous account of 
Charles the Bold with its condemnation of his dealings with the Swiss, 
and the sections upon Eastern Europe and upon Portuguese discovery. 
Political rather than cultural history is Mr. Waugh’s theme, but the book 
ends with a refreshing, though considerably over-stated, assault upon 
Italian humanism, and the ‘monstrous tyranny’ of the classical movement 


engendered thereby. E. F. J. 
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Humanitas Erasmiana (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1931), by Rudelf 
Pfeiffer, is an interesting study (no. 32 in Studien der Bibliothek Marburg), 
with ample references and founded on a wide knowledge of much more than 
Erasmian scope, and deals with Erasmus’s youthful work, the Antibarbari, 
and with his devotion to ‘ sound letters’ on Humanism. The writer would 
give more importance to this early treatise, written in the great scholar’s 
monastic period, than biographers often have done. But Erasmus himself 
did much the same ; he altered and enlarged his first draft and turned it 
into a dialogue. It was to be in four books, and he wrote two of them at 
Bologna: he had left his manuscript with Pace in Italy and in January 
1519 he thought of publishing the larger work. But as an unauthorized 
edition had been printed by others he published Book I separately. In 
1523 he had recovered the beginning and end of Book II, one fragment 
from England and one from Bruges: nothing more came to hand and so, 
although a more complete manuscript existed in England in 1550, Dr. 
Pfeiffer had thought of editing the work, but hearing from Dr. P. 8S. Allen 
with whom he had corresponded, that an edition was in prospect, gave up 
the plan and published this very well thought out study. Of the curious 
literary history of the Antibarbari an account is given by Dr. Allen in the 
introductory note to Ep. 1110 to John Sapidus, which is the preface to 
Book I (Allen, iv. 277 seq.). But the treatment of the idea of Humanism is 
the more important thing. Humanism dealt with the classical writers and 
with the Christian fathers. To Erasmus all these formed a sequence 
without any contradiction. So he reached his ideal of Litterae humaniores, 
which he cherished and defended against the barbarians who hated the 
‘poets’ and against more learned people like Hulten and Luther who 
disturbed the peace in which alone Christian humanism could do its work. 
The treatment of all this is excellent and clear, as must have been the 
lectures on which it was founded. We are shown what Erasmus thought 
the Renaissance should be, and how an injustice has often been done him 
when he is charged with weakness in his attitude towards Luther; in reality 
he had a noble and strong idea which grew throughout his whole life. It 
often needed strength and patience to hold this truth in a world so wantonly 
disturbed. Erasmus was not weak or timid, but held firmly to his high 
ideal. Mr. F. S. Leach in a paper written just before his death gave his 
view that the real essence of the Renaissance was an intense interest in 
humanity at large rather than the mere revival of classical study. This 
interesting suggestion, which seems to me not only true but bound up with 
the individualism of the Reformation Age, agrees, on the whole, with the 
view of this study of Erasmus. J. P. W. 


Zur geistigen Entwicklung Thomas Miintzers (Beitrége zur Kulturge- 
schichte: herausgegeben von Walter Goetz, Bd 47) (Leipzig and Berlin : 
Teubner, 1931), by A. Lohmann, is an adequate treatment of Miintzer’s 
career as a theologian: the short bibliography is well chosen, specially, 
perhaps, on the Swiss side. The influence of Storch upon him is discussed : 
beginning under catholic guidance, he reached a Lutheran phase, and came 
under the guidance of Storch with his ‘ Spiritualismus’ (pp. 3-18). On the 
Eucharist he changed the more conservative Lutheran view for the purely 
symbolical view of a spiritual process. The freedom of man’s will he 
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denied, as by a gradual change man was guided by the Spirit of God, 
(November 1521): his radical period arrives in July 1524. Then the reign 
of violence breaks out and the prophet ‘ Miintzer’, with the sword of 
Gideon ’ (as he signed himself), died on the scaffold like the many he had 
misled. Section iv of this work deals with the more theoretical side of this 
last period. It may be noted that the proper spelling of the surname is 


given here. Gs Ts Ws 






















The Italian Reformers : 1534-1564 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932), by F. C. Church, is not a history of the Reformation as it 
affected Italy, but a study of men of the reforming mind who fall into 
different groups. It is a very difficult subject to write about, for besides 
Italy itself the Italians concerned are found in Germany, Switzerland, 
Poland, and Spain, and they bring us into touch with great policies and 
great events in many lands. Not only the policies of kings, and of popes 
but the stories of councils and synods, of the Inquisition and attempts 
at repression have all to be considered. Most of these the author deals 
with, some more fully and some more successfully than others. He gives 
a good bibliography, well arranged, but some works are not mentioned : 
the late Bishop Collins’s chapter xii in volume ii of the Cambridge Modern 
History, and Sir A. W. Ward’s small volume on the Counter Reformation 
in the Epochs of Church History, by one knew much of, and was most 
deeply interested in the Counter-Reformation. And there is a study by 
Hans Riickert, Die Theologische Entwicklung Gasparo Contarinis (Bonn, 
1920), which is useful. Sedgwick’s Ignatius Loyola might be added for its 
good studies of the first Jesuits, and references to the articles in periodicals 
(which the writer has used and referred to in his notes) would have made 
the bibliography even more useful to students. The style is mostly clear, 
but (p. 72) Vergerio is said to have received consecration as bishop ‘ to 
remove the deficiency of never having taken orders ’, which needs amplifi- 
cation. There are many life-sketches, full and interesting, such as those of 
Boniface Amerbach and Pierpaolo Vergerio: more might perhaps have 
been said about Juan Valdes, who, with his twin brother Alfonso, links 
Italy and Spain. The story of Socinianism, which the Reformers dreaded 
for the future so much, is told fully. it found a congenial home in Poland, 
which was in post-Reformation days what Bohemia had been in medieval : 
it influenced Polish politics down to the Partitions. So the fears were 
justified. A great scholar and critic once said to me that, in judging a book, 
he always asked himself, not how he himself would have treated it, but 
what was the author’s aim and how he had reached it. Some might have 
liked the work to have begun with an earlier date, but taking the limits 
chosen the author has given us a very useful and accurate book, which 
certainly fills a gap in English works. aS 




























In the first complete biography of Pedro de Alvarado, Conquistador 
(Princeton University Press, 1932), Mr. J. E. Kelly narrates Alvarado’s 
service under Cortés (1519-23) and also his later activities as conqueror and 
ruler of Guatemala and as an audacious adventurer or intruder in his 
disastrous attempt upon Quito. ‘ Reckless courage .. . boundless ambition ’ 
Alvarado certainly possessed ; but the phrase ‘ Alexander-like vision ’ puts 
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the reader on his guard concerning the author’s valuations and verdicts. 
Mr. Kelly goes out of his way to vituperate Las Casas (p. 204-5). He 
digresses in a footnote (p. 118) to approve the execution of Quahtemotzin 
by Cortés ; and he accepts Alvarado’s own explanation of the slaughter of 
the Aztec nobles, not even mentioning the indignation of Cortés or the 
Mexican version which is recorded by contemporaries and treated with con- 
sideration by Prescott and other historians. Apart from such questions of 
interpretation, the narrative of the conquest of Mexico is lucid, readable, 
and excellent. In the later story, which is less familiar and more com- 
plicated, an occasional rhetorical tone perhaps tends to obscure the solid 
value of Mr. Kelly’s topographical studies and research among manuscripts 
in Guatemala. These labours place in due perspective the varied phases of 
a career whose realities outdo romance. Two comments occur. ‘ Don Luis 
Columbus, nephew and successor of the discoverer ’ (p. 4) is an obvious slip. 
The admiral was succeeded by his son Diego and grandson Luis. The state- 
ment on p. 133 that ‘ Moctezuma had communication by sea along the east 
coast of Central America as far as Colombia, where the imperial emeralds 
were secured ’ arouses curiosity, which remains unsatisfied. F. A. K. 


The Historical Manuscripts Commission’s valuable Supplementary 
Report on the MSS. of the Duke of Hamilton, edited by Jane Harvey 
McMaster and Marguerite Wood (London : Stationery Office, 1932), had its 
origin in the prospective demolition of Hamilton Palace. At the suggestion 
of Professor Grierson, it was arranged that the fifty-six chests of family 
papers should be deposited at the Register House in Edinburgh, and the 
papers themselves subjected to detailed review. From the time of Bishop 
Burnet historians have resorted to the collection for their special purposes, 
and various portions of the material have found their way, from time to 
time, into print ; but there was no adequate inventory for consultation, and 
Sir William Fraser’s Report to the Historical MSS. Commission in 1887 was 
very far from exhausting what was obviously of general public interest. To 
the patriotic generosity of the duke and duchess, through the medium of 
Mr. Timothy Warren and the Hamilton Estate Trustees, we are indebted, 
in the first place, for a systematic treatment of these muniments, now 
fortunately made accessible to accredited investigators, and secondly for the 
present Supplementary Report, compiled as the result of their thorough in- 
spection of the papers by Miss Harvey (Mrs. McMaster) and Miss Wood. 
‘Every paper was read, arranged as far as possible according to subject, 
and chronologically, and in the case of MSS. already printed reference made 
to their publication. The result was a detailed and descriptive catalogue 
which now fills chest 40 of the collection.’ In her useful introduction Mrs. 
McMaster explains the necessarily limited scope of the Report, and indicates 
the kind and amount of matter, also historical, which had perforce to be 
excluded, with a natural regret that the full catalogue could not be pub- 
lished. There are only a few fresh additions to sixteenth-century materials. 
The certified copy of Henry II’s letter to Arran in 1548 regarding the govern- 
ment of Scotland, printed by Dr. Wood in Balcarres Papers (ii, xxxvi) with- 
out indication of its provenance, has not been included: somewhat too 
rigorously, in view of its very exceptional importance in rendering Franco- 
Scottish relations between 1548 and 1560 more intelligible. The chief 
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contribution made by this supplement, however, is to the history of the 
seventeenth century: the Thirty Years’ war, the civil war in Scotland, 
Lauderdale’s administration, and the Revolution. We are much indebted 
to Mrs. McMaster and Miss Wood for the preparation of this selective 
Report, limited as it is by conventional restrictions, and still more indebted 
to them for the systematic work which has left permanent result in an 
exhaustive catalogue. Those who initiated and financed the enterprise, at 
a time when few such undertakings could well be contemplated, rendered a 
notable and timely service to history. R. K. H. 











































It was a happy thought on the part of five members of Wadham 
College, Oxford, to unite their talents in the production of a group of essays 
entitled Englishmen at Rest and Play (ed. by R. Lennard ; Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1931). Their design is to tread some of the bypaths of English 
history during the period 1550 to 1714, to throw additional light upon the 
social life of both upper and lower classes by depicting men and women iu 
their leisure hours when, as Mr. Lennard says, their ‘ freedom from work 
gave them the opportunity of following their own bent and revealing their 
real selves’. The editor opens the volume with a charming and erudite 
essay upon the watering-places of England. One is of course accustomed 
in the study of the history of the seventeenth century to read quite 
frequently that people have set out to drink the waters, but the great 
number of spas that England boasted and of which Mr. Lennard has 
collected details will come as a distinct surprise. His little excursus on 
swimming and on the bitter Cambridge decree of 1571 against all bathing 
or washing, by day or by night, in stream and in standing pool, by scholar, 
or bachelor, or master of arts of the University, is especially delightful. 
The second essay, written by Mr. W. P. Baker on the observance of Sunday, 
is equally sound and marked by an equally pleasant gift for apt quotation. 
Mr. John Aspland’s confession that he has ‘ offended almighty god and by 
my evil example you all for that I have used to sleep in the church ’, will 
evoke in many a reminiscent sympathy, while John Manningham’s epigram 
on the puritan, that he ‘is such a one as loves God with all his soule, but 
hates his neighbour with all his heart’ deserves to be better known. The 
third essay by Mr. R. F. Bretherton deals with country inns and ale-houses 
and the fourth by Messrs. R. N. K. Rees and C. Fenby discusses meals and 
meal-times. These are not of so high a quality as the first two. The one on 
meals is rather thin and that on country inns does not seem to be quite so 
carefully prepared. There are several errors and misprints which are 
commendably absent elsewhere: on p. 150, ll. 21-2 appear meaningless ; 
in note 1 on p. 167 John Winthrop is said to have been ‘Governor of 
the State of New York. It is hardly true that under Elizabeth ‘ parish clergy 
used very frequently to set up also as innholders’ (p. 193), and I doubt if in 

the earlyseventeenth century a single justice of the peace could grant an ale- 
house licence (p. 164). A rather too gloomy picture has also been drawn of 

the condition of inns and the prevalence of drunkenness, in consequence of 
the author’s reliance on the plaints of reformers and the records of punish- 
ments for breaches of the law. But on the whole the book is a very delight- 
ful and valuable contribution to our knowledge of life in the seventeenth 
century. E. R. A. 
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In these days of the economic interpretation of history it is refreshing to 
find a book which lays stress upon the importance of spiritual and religious 
influences. Such a book is Gegenreformation und Religionskriege (Leipzig : 
Quelle und Meyer, 1930) by Professor Karl Brandi. This is the second part 
of Dr. Brandi’s contribution to a composite Deutsche Geschichte, issued 
under the general editorship of Professor Erich Marcks. The series, which 
is graced by some admirable reproductions of portraits and pictures, is 
plainly designed to induce the average man to read good history. The work 
is not cumbered with notes or bibliography, but the author claims, with 
evident justice, to have embodied the results of recent research, and to have 
set certain aspects of the period in a new light. Particularly he has shown 
the importance of the limited and consistent policy of the Wittelsbachs of 
Bavaria in contrast to the wide-sweeping enterprises of the Habsburgs who 
always relied upon forces exterior to Germany. Not the least interesting 
section of the book is that wherein Dr. Brandi shows how this Habsburg 
policy combined with religious, economic, and geographical considerations 
to make Germany the cockpit of Europe. Since this was so, it is natural to 
find that, though the volume deals with the history of Germany, it necessarily 
touches the history of most of Germany’s neighbours. The author’s remark 
that the hard part of his task was the shaping of the material is readily 
intelligible, and it is due to him to say that he has overcome his difficulty 
with courage and complete success. Actually he begins his story in Spain, 
which he regards as the true mother of the Counter-Reformation, and works 
his way to the council of Trent. After an examination of the catholic 
forces in Germany in which the contrast between Habsburg and Wittelsbach 
is made, Dr. Brandi gives a survey of Germanic protestantism. This leads 
on to an account of the great struggle, little known to the English reader, 
for the control of the ecclesiastical princedoms, and of the uneasy peace 
which preceded the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ war. Thereafter the 
arrangement follows familiar lines, though it sets in welcome clarity the 
situations in Hungary and Poland, as well as in the Baltic. The whole book 
is marked by balance and restraint ; it tells its story well, and perhaps its 
greatest merit is its constant endeavour to explain the psychology of the 
contending forces. Critics might object that Dr. Brandi is inclined to affix 
general labels to the mentality of whole peoples, a practice no longer in 
repute amongst historians. But the critics who have nothing to learn from 
Dr. Brandi must be very learned persons indeed, and the ordinary reader 
will be grateful for his firm sure strokes. J. D. M. 


In 1570 Pius V sent to Philip II a nuncio extraordinary, whose main 
charge was to stimulate the Spanish monarch to conclude a league with the 
papacy and Venice against the Turks. This was Don Luys de Torres, 
whose diplomatic correspondence for the period of this mission is now 
published for the first time from the family archives under the title of 
La Lega di Lepanto nel Carteggio Diplomatico inedito di Don Luys de Torres, 
Nunzio Straordinario di S. Pio V a Filippo II, edited by A. Dragonetti de 
Torres (Torino: Bocca, 1931). The author has been at pains to reprint 
nothing which has already been published, and for that reason does not 
reproduce the three sets of instructions (public, particular, and private) 
with which the envoy was equipped, as these have made their appearance in 
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more than one collection, and in like manner he forbears to publish the text 

of the completed league. As the latter is available in the Corps Diplo- 
matique, its lack can be fairly easily supplied ; but it may be hard for many 
readers to obtain copies of the instructions, and as the nuncio refers to these 
in his letters this is unfortunate. It is almost to be wished that the author 
had been less scrupulous in confining himself to new texts. He has, however, 
done much to help the student. The correspondence is extremely well 
annotated, and full biographies of the principal diplomatists engaged are 
provided in the introduction. The circumstances which led to the formation 
of the league are clearly set forth, and stress is laid on the great part played 
by the pope and his envoy in bringing a happy issue from an unpromising 
situation. The Venetians were disinclined to undertake any responsibilities 
which might involve them in the defence of Philip’s wide dominions, and 
when the Spanish help was long delayed they thought of a separate peace. 
Philip for his part found the pope inclined to curtail the ecclesiastical 
privileges his governments enjoyed, and was in any case prone to delay. 
Certainly the correspondence of de Torres shows the papal envoy as a 
shrewd, practical, and tactful negotiator, ready with essential facts, and 
pushing steadily to his end. But it may be questioned if either the pope of 
long ago, or the editor of to-day, realized all the difficulties which con- 
fronted the Spanish king. His empire was less easy to wield than might be 
supposed, and even his great wealth was hardly adequate to the demands 
made upon it. Possibly the author exaggerates the importance of Lepanto, 
but he presents his case with clarity and documents it well. As regards a 
second task imposed on de Torres—the task of urging Philip to further the 
catholic rising in England—the author is plainly on less sure ground. Some 
of his authorities are out of date, and it is odd to find Hay Fleming quoted in 
support of the view that the casket letters were forgeries. But some of 
Pollen’s work has been used with advantage, and the general picture is 
fairly true in spite of the fact that Richard Norton, ‘ Old Norton ’, is given 
the title of Conte. Probably the main value of the book is its interesting 
picture of the machinery of papal diplomacy at work, and much of the 
detail must be new. But for English readers, concerned with the broad 
sweep of events, the main effect of the fresh evidence here produced is to 
confirm existing opinion rather than to overturn it. It is well to be 
reminded that the pope himself was so active an agent in the promotion of 
the crusade, and that for him the attack upon the Turk and upon the 
heretic queen were parts of the same war. J. D. M. 





In his dissertation, La Restauration Religieuse aux Pays-Bas Catholiques 
sous les Archiducs Albert et Isabelle (1596-1633) (Louvain: Librairie 
Universitaire ; Uystpruyst, 1925), Dr. A. Pasture has used a vast number 
of sources which are set out in a most useful bibliography. Conspicuous 
upon his list are the archives of the nunciature of Flanders, and those of 
the Visite ‘ad Limina’, both in the Vatican. Both were used in manuscript 
form, since the admirable edition of Frangipani’s letters, which will be 
noticed in this Review, was not published at the time when Dr. Pasture 
wrote. The work deals, very definitely, with the matter set forth in its title. 
For the author the celebrated reorganization of the bishoprics in 1559, which 
caused such dissatisfaction amongst the ruling classes in the Netherlands, 
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was a real good ; and it has been his task to show how, with an improved 
organization, the Catholic Church set about the application of the disci- 
plinary decrees of the council of Trent, in spite of much local opposition. He 
has limited his study, in date, between the arrival of Albert, and the death 
of Isabella, remarking that although, after the death of Albert in 1621, the 
Netherlands were in effect governed by the Council of Flanders in Madrid, 
Isabella still retained much authority in internal politics, and particu- 
larly in ecclesiastical promotions. As regards area, M. Pasture has confined 
himself to the ecclesiastical provinces of Malines and Cambrai, thus 
deliberately avoiding the doubtful borderlines of authority which prevailed 
in places where Netherlandish territory was dependent ecclesiastically upon 
a foreign see, such as Cologne. Within the limits thus prescribed the author 
makes an exhaustive study of the work of reform. He deals successively 
with the parts played by the central government, the secular clergy, and 
the regular clergy, and concludes with a section on La restauration religieuse 
dans le peuple, which contains a chapter upon the reorganization of religious 
instruction. The deliberate exclusion of political history deprives the book 
of much which would be of value to the ordinary historian, but as a study of 
the actual working of a sober counter-reformation movement, M. Pasture’s 
dissertation is a work of real importance. J.D. M. 


There has been a disposition of late on the continent to attack the 
character of Milton, and both he and his readers are greatly indebted to 
Miss Helen Darbishire for her admirable edition of The Early Lives of Milton 
(London: Constable, 1932). These comprise the facts collected by Aubrey 


for Anthony Wood, a manuscript life by a supposed anonymous author, 
which was also used by Wood though in a dishonest manner, Wood’s own 
life, unfortunately disfigured by political rancour, and the well-known lives 
of Milton’s nephew and amanuensis Edward Phillips, of Toland, and of 
Stephen Richardson. It is a most interesting outcome of the editor’s work 
that minute observation has revealed in the anonymous biographer Milton’s 
younger nephew John Phillips, and we find that both the brothers, who had 
cause to remember their uncle’s severity as a schoolmaster, could still, 
writing quite independently, show their deep affection and admiration for 
him, John, the supposed scapegrace, quite as warmly as Edward. Miss 
Darbishire, by the way, shows that John was by no means as black as he 
has been painted if he did satirize Presbyterians as his uncle had done 
before him, and there is no ground for imagining any serious quarrel 
between them. It is a great piece of luck that Milton’s two nephews who 
had known him so intimately were both able to furnish biographies, and 
biographies which do justice to his greatness. Aubrey and Wood seem not 
to have known him, though they were in touch with those who did. Ata 
greater distance stand Toland and Richardson, but Toland, his political 
admirer, made valuable use of the biographical data given in Milton’s 
prose works, and Richardson in his disorderly way manifests a deep personal 
affection for the poet and adds to our knowledge especially of his orthographi- 
cal expedients. Miss Darbishire’s introduction is itself a valuable contribu- 
tion to her subject. In particular she comes independently to the conclusion 
arrived at by Smart and Wright that Milton was married in 1642, not 1643, 
that is, a year or so before he published his divorce pamphlets. This date 
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has now really nothing to stand against it. Her book, of which much more 
might be said, should be in the hands of all who would vindicate Milton 
from aspersion. I have noticed only one little slip on p. 282, where ‘ unusual’ 
stands for ‘ usual’ as given by Richardson. G. C. M. 8. 


Major M. V. Hay has rendered a useful service to students of the seven- 
teenth century by publishing The Blairs Papers (London and Edinburgh : 
Sands, 1929), which throw much light upon the doings of the Scottish 
catholics, at home and abroad, during the period when the Covenant held 
sway in Scotland. Not the least part of his service is that he gives, in his 
bibliography and in his introduction, a valuable account of various manu- 
script sources of which the general public knew very little. The fate of the 
manuscripts of the Scots College in Paris is clearly set forth; attention 
is called to the existence of papers in the Royal Scots College at Valladolid ; 
the treasures of the muniment room at Blairs College are signalized, 
especially a collection of letters from the Jesuit fathers at Douai and Paris. 
It is not quite clear how much more useful material still remains to be dis- 
closed, nor indeed is it clear to what extent access might be had, by students, 
to the collections mentioned by Major Hay in this book. He himself has 
been able to publish only a selection of documents, but what he does publish 
is extremely interesting, portraying as it does the lives and fortunes of the 
Scottish catholics at a time when their faith had to exist underground. 
Much of the evidence deals with the north-east of Scotland particularly, but 
there is much, too, concerning the colleges at Douai, Paris, Rome, and 
Madrid. Moreover, for the study of the history of Scotland as a whole, some 
new methods of approach are suggested. It appears that, despite official 
prohibition, at least one Jesuit was concerned in the enterprise of Montrose 
in 1650, and that catholicism would have rejoiced had that enterprise 
succeeded. But the conclusions drawn from the evidence are less con- 
vincing than the evidence itself. The remarks on the ‘ Douglas Regiment ’ 
are not entirely accurate ; reference is made to the ‘ Ballantyne Club ’, and 
it is odd to find a reference to the Edict of Nantes alongside animadversions 
on the ‘ huige ’ (but happily bloodless) persecution to which catholic mis- 
sionaries were subjected by the presbyterians. The author finds an element 
of humour in two cases where catholic priests were concealed in the midst of 
the hostile ranks, but when persons of doubtful religion introduce them- 
selves into catholic society they are designated as ‘traitors’. He quotes with 
approbation Andrew Lang’sencomium on Irvine of Drum, ‘ who appealed to 
Monck against the proceedings in which he was charged with popery ’, and 
then goes on to inform his readers that Drum really was a secret catholic. 
It would appear that the suspicions of the presbytery of Aberdeen were 
correct. Again, there seems to be a tendency to exalt the Jesuits at the ex- 
pense of other priests, though it is fair to say that the inefficiency of Father 
Hugh Semple, 8.J., at Madrid is emphasized. The famous Capuchin Father 
Archangel (George Leslie) cuts a very poor figure ; the effort of the Jesuits 
to take control of the college at Paris are set in a favourable light, though on 
Major Hay’s own showing their claim had no real foundation. Elsewhere, it 
is true, the efforts of the seculars in Scotland are commended, but on the 
whole the book suffers from the prejudices of the writer, prejudices perhaps 
unconscious. These discounted, the book has real value. a. D. 
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The growing attention which is now being paid to the history of govern- 
ment should ensure for Miss G. A. Jacobsen’s William Blathwayt (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1932) a permanent place in administrative 
history. Miss Jacobsen writes of the post-Restoration period from the 
point of view of a member of an important, though entirely unobtrusive 
and non-political class of citizen of the day ; the point of view of a capable, 
industrious, and successful civil servant, who served the Crown in various 
capacities through the reigns of Charles II, James II, William III, and 
Anne. Her hero (if so prosaic and material-minded a person as William 
Blathwayt can be called a hero) began his career as a servant of the 
government in the capacity of clerk to Sir William Temple, the ambassador 
at the Hague from 1668 to 1670. Thence he passed into the Plantation 
Office, became secretary to the Lords of Trade and Plantations in 1679, 
holding the post simultaneously with other offices until 1696 ; was secretary 
at war to Charles and James 1683-88, and accompanied William III as a 
kind of makeshift secretary of state during the king’s absences from 
England. The period during which he lived was one of transition from the 
old world of religious enthusiasm to the modern one of commercial and 
business expansion. Trade and colonies, rivalry with the Dutch in a world- 
wide struggle for commercial supremacy, and the maintenance of a navy 
able to protect these new sources of wealth, were questions of deep import 
to Englishmen (especially Londoners) of the Restoration period. Blath- 
wayt had an intimate knowledge of colonial affairs, and, although only a 
civil servant, was not without influence in their management. He saw that 
‘ those plantations which heretofore were looked upon as desperate ventures 
of little importance are now become necessary and important members of 
the main body, and deserve good governors’ (p. 98). A true bureaucrat, 
he admired French methods of colonial administration because they were 
autocratic, and was the enemy of all steps towards granting free assemblies 
and self-government to the English colonies, which he regarded simply as 
supply stores. His knowledge of Dutch and other foreign languages, his 
industrious methods and entire lack of interest in politics recommended 
him to William III as a safe secretary of state to employ on campaign. 
William did not like to have men of independent views as his immediate 
servants: his ideal minister was little more than a clerk, ‘ such an one as 
has more of the buckler in him than the sword’, as Secretary Vernon 
wrote. Matthew Prior used rather rudely to call dull, pompous Blath- 
wayt ‘the Elephant’. Blathwayt never became a full secretary of state, 
but he made a very comfortable fortune for himself out of his various 
offices, a fortune built up out of gratuities and fees; for official salaries, 
owing largely to the poor state of public finance throughout all these 
reigns, were far too low to furnish gentlemen of taste and education (as 
all civil servants were) with an adequate income. He was a typical man 
of Whitehall—the lively scene then both of court and government— 
retiring in his old age to Dyrham Park near Bath, which he rebuilt and 
furnished on a lavish scale. Miss Jacobsen has entered in great detail into 
the financial and administrative methods of government, and has made 
a thorough investigation of printed and manuscript sources both here and 
in America : her bibliography should prove of great assistance to students. 
M. C. M. 
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Simon van der Stel’s Journal of his Expedition to Namaqualand, 1685-6, 
edited by Gilbert Waterhouse (London: Longmans; Dublin: Hodges 
Figgis & Co., 1932), in the Dublin University Press series, reprints a manu- 
script from the library of Baron Hendrik Fagel removed by him to England, 
probably in 1794, and sold in 1802, since which date it has been in the pos- 
session of Trinity College, Dublin. It is not the first time that the Journal 
has been printed, for a version was published by Frangois Valentyn in 
1726, and reprinted in 1916 in the Linschoten Society’s volumes of travels 
in South Africa edited by Dr. E. C. Godée Molsbergen.1 The manuscript 
from which Valentyn printed has entirely disappeared, no mauuscript exists 
either at the Hague or at the Cape, the official copy having been removed 
from the latter about 1691 or 1692, and the Trinity College manuscript is 
the only one known to have survived. Dr. Waterhouse argues that the 
Dublin manuscript must in fact be the identical document which was 
removed about 1691 or 1692 from the archives of the East India Company 
at the Cape. Everything seems to point to this conclusion being correct, 
and the question remains what is the relation of the Dublin manuscript to 
that from which Valentyn printed. Dr. Waterhouse contends that Valentyn’s 
version, which is usually, but not always, fuller, is the earlier version, and 
that the Dublin manuscript is the official report abridged from the manu- 
script subsequently supplied to Valentyn, and that it was very carefully 
edited and revised (there are, however, a number of grammatical errors). 
Neither version seems to be a transcript of Van der Stel’s original notes, 
but ‘it seems likely from a comparison’ that Valentyn’s text ‘ stands in 
a closer relation to the notes’ than the other. The illustrations of plants and 
animals were probably done by Hendrik Claudius of Breslau in Silesia. 
The work of editing shows every appearance of having been done with 
great care and thoroughness, and the notes are full and useful. H. L. 


The Land of the New Adventure, by Dr. W. I. Morse (London: Quaritch, 
1932), is an attempt to give an account of the state of civilization 
in Nova Scotia in the time of the Georges based for the most part on 
newspapers, which according to the author ‘ represent the raw material of 
history ’. The illustrations are first-rate, especially those of furniture, but 
these are too few. There are fifteen photographs of churches and forty 
odd of gravestones, but how the latter illustrate the civilization of the time 
is difficult to conceive. The sixteen illustrations of maps and engravings 
are too small to be of value. The author gives a considerable list of sources 
including the standard histories, but had he consulted the archives at 
Halifax his book would have gained in every way. H. P. B. 


The Letters of David Hume, edited by J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1932), is definitive. Dr. Greig publishes in all 548 letters, the earliest, 
addressed to a school friend dated 1727 when Hume was sixteen years old, 
the latest to Adam Smith, dated 23 August 1776, two days before his death. 
Of these no fewer than sixty have not been published before, fifty appear now 
for the first time in an English publication, and seventy-one have appeared 
previously only in an abbreviated form. Dr. Greig comments severely on 
Burton’s treatment of the letters in his Life of Hume: ‘his methods were 
1 See ante, xxxii. 442. 
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unpardonably careless—one might almost say dishonest. His errors of 
transcription . . . show unmistakably that he took no pains in checking 
copies with originals, and that he altered Hume’s spelling, punctuation, 
sometimes even phrasing to suit his own notions or his own caprices.’ The 
present editor has been scrupulously careful. He has founded himself upon 
autographs wherever these are extant and available, reproducing strictly 
Hume’s own spelling and punctuation. The provenance of each letter is 
indicated in a footnote, and the collection is equipped with a complete list 
of the letters in chronological order and copious indexes of persons and 
subjects. It is to be expected that most of the best letters should be found 
among those which have been already published. From the fresh material, 
which has been gleaned from the most varied quarters, we may note an 
interesting letter written on 8 May 1766 dealing with the political situation 
in England and America, some fresh letters relating to the quarrel between 
Hume and Rousseau, and a letter to Turgot giving characteristic objections 
to the doctrine of human progress. A long and important letter to Montes- 
quieu, with observations on L’Esprit des lois, has been published hitherto 
only in the French edition of Montesquieu’s correspondence. A set of 
eighteen letters preserved in the British Museum, already edited and anno- 
tated by Rudolf Metz in Englische Studien, 1929, includes six good letters 
to Hume’s French translator, the Abbé Le Blanc. ‘The good David’ was, 
and is, an excellent companion. ‘Pleine de lumiére et de bon sens’ Montes- 
quieu wrote on the letter from Hume already referred to. The words may 
be applied to the correspondence as a whole. We are introduced into 
good and interesting society in Edinburgh, London, Paris. Dr. Greig tells 
us what we need to know about the many persons whom we meet, and for 
the rest wisely leaves the letters to tell their own tale. J. M. C. 


One lays down Professor H. W. Thompson’s A Scottish Man of Feeling : 
being some account of Henry Mackenzie and of the Golden Age of Burns and 
Scott (London: Milford, 1931), at first with the impression that it has been 
somewhat over-written ; but this feeling soon vanishes in the reflection 
how astonishing is the encyclopaedic knowledge of Edinburgh life and 
letters in the latter part of the eighteenth century which its distinguished 
American author has amassed, Also, the weight of his book is in part 
relieved by his delicate humour and pleasant style, and above all by his - 
almost boyish yet quite discriminating enthusiasm for Scotland and the 
Scots. Mr. Thompson seems to have explored almost all the published material, 
contemporary or later, that illustrates his period. He has also—and it is 
this that gives his book its prime importance—had the use of a large mass 
of unpublished and hitherto unused papers which cast a flood of light not 
merely on Mackenzie’s own career but upon those of sundry of his con- 
temporaries and literary circle. On Mr. Thompson’s canvas ‘ The Man of 
Feeling ’ stands forth as an able and charming writer who, himself devoid 
of real genius, possessed a remarkable instinct for divining it in others. 
It was he who first drew the attention of his countrymen to Burns and 
Scott and Byron and Campbell, who first pointed out to the educated 
British public the importance and interest of German literature, and who 
first awakened a sympathetic popular interest in the Scottish highlands, 
their romantic history and literature, their social ard economic problems, 
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and the sterling qualities of their people. As such he stands in the van of 
the romantic movement that achieved its efflorescence in Scott. This is 
Mackenzie’s true importance in the literary history of Britain ; and it is 
faithfully revealed in Mr. Thompson’s searching analysis. In his own day 
he was famed chiefly as the arch-exponent of ‘sentiment’, a habit of 
mind belonging not to the romantic revival but to the eighteenth century, 
though in his concluding chapter Mr. Thompson traces its persistence to 
our own time both in this country and in America. Round the central 
figure of Mackenzie the author has drawn a brilliant picture of the ‘ Athens 
of the North’ at the height of her intellectual pre-eminence and social 
glory. It is a picture that all historians of the period will neglect at their 
peril. The value of the book is immensely enhanced by the full and well- 
classified bibliographies. W. D. 8S. 


Mr. F. W. Ryan in his book, The House of the Temple (London: Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne, 1930), has unfortunately adopted an irritating trick 
of dividing his chapters into headed paragraphs, unhappily reminiscent of the 
less attractive form of text-book. This is the more regrettable in that it may 
deter the casual reader from discovering the really interesting character of 
his work. Mr. Ryan deals with the history of the knights of Malta, the 
social life which centred around their house in Paris, and their government 
of, and organization in, Malta, and gives us much valuable information on 
all aspects of his subject. Although the whole story of the order is told in 
outline, especial attention has been devoted to its later years and to the 
final struggle with Napoleon, and for this period the author has undertaken 
extensive researches into the erchives of Malta, as well as those of Paris and 


London. The book has been supplied with a useful index. H. M. B. 


With a minuteness of detail worthy of a Dutch interior, Monsieur Charles 
du Bus of the national library, Paris, has presented in Stanislas de Clermont- 
Tonnerre et Véchec de la Révolution monarchique (Paris: Alcan, 1931) a full- 
length portrait of one of the most interesting and prominent members of the 
party which, according to some authorities, offered the best plan for bringing 
the political troubles of France in 1789 to a successful issue. On the growth 
and fortunes of the ‘ Anglomanes’ or advocates of a second chamber and 
an absolute veto for the king, the formation of the Club des Impartiaur 
and that of the constitution monarchique, students will find the amplest 
information. The outstanding defect of the book as a biography is the 
closeness of the detail ; it is impossible to see the wood for the trees, and 
irrelevant events are not infrequently intruded into the narrative for no 
other apparent purpose than for record. As a work of reference it will be 
invaluable, and it is therefore the more to be deplored that the index is 
not more analytical: such words as ‘ Mirabeau’, ‘ Necker ’,‘ Louis XVI’, 
‘ Jacobins ’, would have been more helpful had they been followed by 
something else than scores of figures. The papers consulted include some 
in the possession of the Clermont-Tonnerre family. L. G. W. L. 





In La Liquidation de la Compagnie des Indes (Paris: Alcan, 1932) M. 
Henri Houben examines once more the much discussed question of the degree 
of complicity of the principal persons concerned in the falsification of the 
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decree for the liquidation of the company. Nearly half the book consists of 
short biographical notes of Chabot, Basire, Julien, Delaunay, Benoist, 
Baron de Batz, and a long study of Fabre d’Eglantine. M. Houben agrees 
with the accepted opinion that Delaunay was the prime mover in the affair 
and that Julien and Benoist, who escaped arrest, were deeply implicated. 
He thinks that Chabot, who acted as go-between for Delaunay with Fabre, 
and who turned informer, deserved his fate, but that Basire had no active 
share in the matter. As to Fabre, M. Houben examines with care the same 
evidence previously examined by M. Albert Mathiez, and arrives at a 
different conclusion. In his opinion, the evidence of Fabre himself is cor- 
roborated by that of Chabot and can be accepted. The alterations in the 
draft decree made by Fabre were in conformity with the opinion of the 
Convention expressed in the debate, and since they secured a real and 
speedy liquidation of the company were unacceptable to it and its sup- 
porters, Delaunay and Benoist. Chabot was commissioned by the latter to 
induce Fabre to withdraw his amendments in return for 100,000 francs from 
the company. Chabot secured his signature to the document, with the 
amendments erased, by visiting him early when he was in bed and half 
asleep and telling him that the others had consented to his amended draft. 
The money was neither given nor offered. The draft was then signed by 
Delaunay and other members of the committee of finance and placed by 
Delaunay with a number of decrees and issued by the secretary, Louis du 
Bas-Rhin, without ever having been approved by the Convention. M. 
Houben considers that Fabre had no share in or knowledge of the promulga- 
tion of this false draft, and was therefore innocent of the charge for which he 
suffered death. Although those implicated in the affair of the Compagnie 
des Indes were arrested earlier, and on a separate charge from the Danton- 
ists, they were tried at the same time, and Fabre on both counts. There 
seems little doubt, although Fabre was found guilty on the earlier charge 
alone, that as close friend and personal secretary of Danton the committee 
were determined to secure his conviction, and that the conduct of the trial 
by the president, Herman, and the public prosecutor, Fouquier, was more 
than usually infamous. M. Houben’s argument is closely reasoned and well 
supported by such documents as have escaped destruction. M. A. P. 


The vastness of the subject or else a bigoted liberal distaste seems to 
have discouraged British writers from attempting to portray the life of 
the chief architect of the early nineteenth century. Of publications com- 
plete in themselves Colonel G. B. Malleson’s able little sketch appeared 
many years ago; G. A. C. Sandeman’s lively, if none too accurate, work in 
1911. This lack Mr. Arthur Herman has now endeavoured to fill. His 
Metternich (London: Allen & Unwin, 1932) is a straightforward and 
popular account, with a few illustrations and an index, of that statesman’s 
career, though it must be remarked that a reader unacquainted with the 
biographical note on the dust cover will find with surprise that a book 
bearing a Scottish imprint and issued by a London house is written definitely 
in the American tongue. It appears, in fact, to be an issue, designed for 
the British reader and complementary to the one published at the same 
time in New York by the Century Company. Since 1925 the compilers 
of such biographies and studies have had, however, to reckon with the 
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Ritter von Srbik’s exhaustive and masterly work, which for our generation 
has said the last word on the career of Metternich as a whole. Hence- 
forward no competent writer on the general subject may avoid frequent 
allusion thereto, or at least a constant comparison by the standard thus 
set up. This course of action Mr. Herman has not failed to pursue. So 
faithfully, indeed—if without acknowledgement—has he based his bio- 
graphy upon the labours of the Austrian historian that the latter has been 
compelled, in a recent review, published in German and English alike,’ to 
draw the attention of the learned world to Mr. Herman’s lack of delicacy. 
In view of the praise with which this book has been sometimes received it 
is much to be desired that a wide publicity should be obtained for Dr. von 
Srbik’s dignified statement of his case. In commending this protest we 
can only express our regret that the work in its present form should have 
been published in England. Cc. 8. B. B. 


Dr. Herbert Hafter, in Der Freiherr vom Stein in seinem Verhdltnis zu 
Religion und Kirche (Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte. 
Heft 71) (Berlin : Rothschild, 1932), has collected from the published letters 
and writings of Stein and other sources a great deal of material dealing with 
the religious views and ecclesiastical policy of Stein. Dr. Hafter’s book is of 
value for the religious history of Prussia, especially in the years 1807 and 
1808, and the period immediately after 1815; it also provides data of all 
kinds for the history of catholic as well as of protestant North Germany. 
On the other hand, it is perhaps overloaded with detail, while in the last 
resort it must be confessed that Stein’s own religious ideas are of historical 
rather than of philosophical interest. There is little that is original in these 
ideas ; from the point of view of the history of religious thought they can be 
studied with greater profit in the works of men whose practical genius was 
far less great than the genius of Stein. Dr. Hafter has included a full 
bibliography of German works ; he might have added Goyau’s L’ Allemagne 
religieuse. E. L. W. 








The development of the French army, and the development of political 
ideas regarding it, are sufficiently complicated subjects. In Les Institutions 
militaires de la France (1814-1932), de la paix armée a la paix désarmée 
(Paris: Alcan, 1932), Monsieur J. Monteilhet seems to have added un- 
necessarily to their complication. We talk of a book as being ‘a mine of 
information ’, but we prefer to have the information quarried for us. In the 
course of 472 pages Monsieur Monteilhet frequently hides essentials beneath 
masses of quotations from debates which lead nowhere, and sets ignorant 
suggestions beside intelligent ones. His book is, however, useful, if his 
very strong bias be allowed for by the reader not well acquainted with this 
subject. That reader has, to begin with, to grasp a French conception of the 
country’s armed forces which differs completely from our own. We are 
inclined to look upon the idea of the nation in arms as undemocratic. To 
the French it is essentially democratic ; it has always had the support of the 
political left, whereas the right and the generals have demanded a profes- 

1 Mitteilungen des dsterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung, xlvii. 102-4; 


The Journal of Modern History (of Chicago), v. 100-2 (a condensed version of the 
former). 
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sional or long-service army. Monsieur Monteilhet obviously belongs to the 
left. He declares that the war of 1870 was lost and the war of 1914 nearly 
lost because ‘ la nation armée ’ was always replaced by ‘ l’armée de caserne ’. 
In a word, he is an exponent of a militia system. He believes that nine 
months or a year will make a soldier, and that, discipline being moral, it 
cannot be forgotten. He should ask some of the surviving junior officers of 
the B.E.F. of 1914 to inform him candidly how their reservists compared 
with their serving soldiers at Mons and le Cateau. However, his opinions 
are subsidiary to his record of facts. He traces the career of the army 
through all the legislation affecting it, from the Restoration to the present 
moment. Up to 1870 the army was, indeed, mainly professional. In that 
year it actually contained over 110,000 ‘ remplacants ’, paid te take the 
place of others, and 80,000 re-engaged men. And it was only two years since 
the first attempt had been made to create a reserve, a reserve which was 
unsatisfactory in most respects. When obligatory service was enforced in 
1872 the term of service was so long that the government could not afford 
to call up anything like the whole contingent available. It was afterwards 
reduced to two years. Monsieur Monteiihet attacks bitterly the three 
years’ service introduced in 1913. The government should, he argues, have 
given every available man a short training and then passed him into the 
reserve. It would take too much space to detail the valuable information 
to be found in this book, and far too much to refute its false ideas. It may 
be added that the author suggests for the Europe of the future forces of 
2,000 men per million. inhabitants, the great powers being given a level 
80,000 men to avoid rivalry. C. F. 


Under the title, The Massacres of Chios Described in Contemporary 
Diplomatic Reports (London : Lane, 1932), Mr. Philip P. Argenti has edited 
with an introduction the British, French, Prussian, Austrian, Neapolitan, 
Savoyard, Tuscan, Dutch, and Spanish official dispatches on that horrible 
event, and has further illustrated it by cuttings from Le Moniteur Universel 
and Spectateur Oriental. The editor is well qualified for his task, for he 
belongs to a distinguished Chiote family and is great-great-grandson of the 
Argenti who was murdered by the Turks with the other Chiote hostages 
in 1822. His introduction is chiefly based upon the longest and most 
valuable of all these reports, that of the French vice-consul David, and 
presents the story of the massacres as told by contemporaries. His con- 
clusions are that ‘ the initiative in favour of revolt did not emanate from 
the Chians, who enjoyed special political and administrative privileges, but 
from their neighbours, the Samians’, whose object was to distract the 
Turkish forces. He argues that, in view of their difficult strategic position, 
160 miles from the Greek naval base at Hydra and close to the Asiatic 
coast, the Chiotes did not want to be ‘ liberated ’ in this fashion, especially 
as their condition was very different from that of the Danubian Princi- 
palities or the Greek mainland. The Samians, however, assumed ‘a 
doctor’s mandate to coerce’ them ‘ into “ liberty ”’, and then, when the 
Turkish fleet appeared, ran away, leaving the Chiotes to their fate, as a 
dispatch from Lord Strangford informed the Foreign Office. The final 
catastrophe, the destruction of the Mastic villages, was due to the daring 
feat of Canaris in burning the Turkish admiral’s flag-ship, which was 
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‘a political blunder no less ill advised than the landing of the Samians ’, 
because it infuriated the Turks. A letter, belonging to the editor’s family, 
describes the flight of the survivors to Trieste. The diplomatic documents 
contain valuabie information, such as Strangford’s disregarded warning to 
the Porte of the Greeks’ intention to attack Chios and his threat to tell the 
sultan of his ministers’ negligence ; the catholic Greeks’ abstention from 
the insurrection; Lord Londonderry’s threat to withdraw the British 
mission if such massacres were repeated ; the French vice-consul’s descrip- 
tion of the prosperity of Chios before the massacre ; the Prussian consul’s 
tribute to the humanity of Hamilton of the Cambrian in giving hospitality 
to a number of homeless refugees ; the loss to European traders owing to 
the large sums owed them by Chiote merchants, now either dead or ruined ; 
the rumour that the survivors would seek refuge in the Papal States; the 
impalement and roasting of the Danish agent in Chios, a Greek accused of 
complicity with the Samians. The newspaper articles must be read with 
caution. A map of Chios and two plates adorn this scholarly work, which 
is a suitable supplement to Zolotas’s posthumous History,’ with the advan- 
tage that the documents are published in their original language. ‘Steps’ 
of the Levant is a curious translation instead of ‘ landing-places’. Should 
not Nea Moni (pp. xxvii, 92, 180) be Hagios Menas ? ‘i 


In Lords versus Commons, 1830-1930 (New York: Century Co., 1931), 
Dr. Emily Allyn tries to be fair in spite of what she calls ‘ democratic con- 
victions ’. On this topic it is probably difficult for any American to succeed. 
Many English readers will be irritated by reading that Disraeli saw in 
politics ‘ only a question of expediency or party tactics’ ; that most liberal 
unionists ‘ with Hartington in their lead, were opposed to home rule as 
endangering the Irish landlords’; that ‘the naval race against Germany 
... did much to justify the charge that the Tory party was the war party ’ ; 
that (on Lord Oxford’s authority) the house of lords in 1925 attained only 
a deplorably low level of debating power. All these opinions are biased. 
Nor does Dr. Allyn appreciate the powerful reasons why many Englishmen, 
not necessarily conservative, believe that the Parliament Act, especially its 
provisions as to certifying money bills, ought to be amended. Subject to 
these criticisms, which are directed rather against the writer’s point of view 
than against her accuracy, the book can be described as a careful and 
thorough survey, and much of its commentary on the policy of the lords in 
1909-11 is well founded. G. H. 







In 1832 the Hindu Raja of Mysore, who, as an infant, had been set on 
the throne by Lord Wellesley after the overthrow of Tippu Sultan, was 
inhibited from his functions for misgovernment. At first, two joint com- 
missioners were appointed to administer the state ; but at the end of two 
years, that plan having proved unworkable, Colonel Cubbon was nominated 
sole commissioner. For twenty-seven years this quiet, reserved, hard- 
working man directed the whole administration of Mysore, practically 
untrammelled by interference from Calcutta. The problems he had to face, 
as marshalled in The Administration of Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbon, by 
K. N. Venkatasubba Sastri (London: Allen and Unwin, 1932), and the 
1 Ante, xliv. 342. 
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solutions he adopted, reveal clearly enough that his charge was a microcosm 
of the whole Indian empire of his day. Few administrators in India, in any 
but the highest position of all, have ever had, and none it is safe to say will 
ever have again, so splendid a sphere of operations, so unique an oppor- 
tunity of impressing their personal mark upon a nascent state. Cubbon 
ruled with an autocratic benevolence, a wise restraint, and a real insight 
into the character of his subjects. It is true, of course, that he made no 
pretensions of believing in any equality between Indians and Englishmen, 
or of parading sympathy with Indian aspirations: the day for such things 
was not yet. Major Evans Bell, writing a few years after his death, says of 
him: ‘ Cubbon, with all his great abilities, was not in any respect a man of 
broad and liberal mind, was of the stiffest school with regard to distinctions 
of race and social rank, and was no friend to educated natives’; yet a life- 
time devoted to the task of good government without the solace of wife or 
child, or even the intermission of a voyage home—he was sixty-one years 
in India without a break—may perhaps be accounted no mean substitute 
for wordy professions of sympathy with vague political ideals, which would 
probably have been insincere. The chief interest in this book, apart from 
the fact that it is obviously a very conscientious and adequate piece of 
research, lies in the fact that Mr. Sastri, whose bias might naturally have 
been towards the cause of Indian self-determination, has delivered so fair 
and favourable a judgement on this great administrator. He has recognized 
that in the case of Cubbon the half was greater than the whole. The latter 
knew how to treat counsels of perfection at times with a salutary neglect. 
There were undoubtedly defects in his paternal government ; methods that 
suited the people were retained though they fell far short of ideal standards ; 
too much latitude was sometimes left to subordinate officials ; the judica- 
ture was not remarkable for incorruptibility. But the people were not 
harassed and antagonized by radical changes, which they could not under- 
stand, or by organic reforms, which broke up the foundations of their society. 
Advance was the safer and the surer, because the pace was not too hot. 
His administration, as an Indian minister, at the time of the famous rendi- 
tion, said, ‘ was conducted upon practical rules intended to meet actual 
wants, and which were in accordance with the ideas of the people’. Mr. 
Sastri claims for him and not without some justification that his services, 
in a similar work to theirs, ‘ were longer, earlier, and even more notable 
than those of the Lawrences. . . . He was a statesman of the Munro type— 
and the last of his school in India.’ P. E. R. 


American Opinion on the Unification of Italy, 1846-1860, by Howard R. 
Marraro (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932), is an interesting 
and comprehensive study of the reactions of the American press and people 
to the Italian Risorgimento. Step by step, from the accession of Pius IX to 
the unification of Italy under Victor Emanuel, Mr. Marraro shows the ardent 
sympathy of America, first with the liberal pope and then with the patriots 
who so far outstripped him. The chorus of praise put up by the news- 
papers and the mass meetings is at first undivided, but when the pope 
refuses any longer to lead the revolution and takes refuge with the king of 
Naples the voice of the catholic press is heard, and thenceforward the 
reaction finds its supporters too. Mr. Marraro has skilfully chosen his 
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extracts, whether from the daily press, the magazines, or the letters of 
American eye-witnesses such as Margaret Fuller; and though the result 
may be somewhat monotonous to the general reader, it is certainly a very 
valuable contribution to the study of the Risorgimento, and incidentally to 
that of the character and psychology of the American people. J. P. T. 





Herr Erich Schmidt’s Das Verhéltnis Sachsen-Meiningens zur Reichs- 
griindung, 1851-1871 (Hallische Forschungen zur mittleren und neuen 
Geschichte. Heft 2) (Halle: Niemeyer, 1930), is a well-written and scholarly 
study of the vicissitudes of a small state and a minor ruling house during 
the most critical years of the period of German unification. The attitude 
and policy of the duke of Saxe-Meiningen have an interest of their own 
because the duchy was divided into two parts by the heights of the Thurin- 
gian forest. The northern section fell, economically and to a certain extent 
socially and culturally, within the area of north Germany ; the southern 
section was more south German in its affinities. Herr Schmidt summarizes 
in twenty pages the history of Saxe-Meiningen before 1850, and gives the 
greater part of his book to the period between 1851 and 1867. A few letters 
are printed in an appendix, and there is a useful bibliography. Apart from 
its local interest, Herr Schmidt’s work brings out very clearly the method of 
Bismarck’s statesmanship at the time of the foundation of the North 
German Confederation. E. L. W. 







The correspondence between Lord Dalhousie and Sir Arthur Phayre, 
the first British commissioner for Pegu, admirably edited and annotated 
by Mr. D. G. E. Hall in The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence, 1852-1856 
(London: Milford, 1932), illustrates in great detail the complete though 
sympathetic control exercised by the governor-general over his subordi- 
nates and the loyal and efficient service rendered to him by perhaps the 
least famous, but not the least able, of the latter. The letters, now for the 
first time published as a whole, are honourable to both men, for Dalhousie, 
though, as Mr. Hall admits, a man of imperious will, had ‘an innate 
generosity of character’ and a sweet reasonableness based on a sense of 
proportion and humour, while Phayre, as is clearly shown in these papers, 
loved his work and devoted himself to it with a notable lack of personal 
ambition. Dalhousie, in his private correspondence, admitted that the 
second Burmese war had been precipitated by the dispatch of a ‘ too com- 
bustible commodore’ on a diplomatic mission; but he held that this 
concerned only the occasion and not the cause of the conflict which he 
believed, perhaps on insufficient evidence, was bound to come eventually. 
Such a view met with readier acceptance and condonation in mid-Victorian 
times than it would do to-day, and the plan of withholding important 
papers from parliament in an official blue book was a thoroughly indefen- 
sible way of defending it. Though Mr. Hall considers that Cobden did not 
understand the real situation as between Great Britain and Burma, yet 
he is certainly right in acknowledging that ‘Cobden’s criticisms have 
a twentieth-century ring about them that proclaims him in this respect 
to have been in advance of his own age’. The correspondence is concerned 
with the settlement and development of a newly acquired province, the 
setting up of an administrative and judicial organization, and the town- 
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planning of a great eastern seaport. It also illustrates the cool sagacity, 
and quiet tolerance of Lord Dalhousie and his refusal to be unduly in- 
fluenced by ‘ that worst of Indian epidemics, the spirit of croaking ; which 
sees disaster in every position’; the unobtrusive but sterling service 
rendered to the Indian government by their unofficial mercantile corre- 
spondent at Amarapoora, the Scots trader, Thomas Spears ; the curiously 
attractive character of the Burmese king and his pathetic belief that, if he 
could only win the approval of the British by good administration, they 
would restore to him his lost province of Pegu ; and finally, the ‘ scientific 
turn’ of the Burmese queen, who had received instruction in astronomy 
from an English merchant at Ava, so that Phayre begged that the official 
present, to be made to her from the British government, should take the 
form of telescopes and sextants. We have an illustration of Dalhousie’s 
lighter sty.e, not to mention the prejudices of the day, when he refers to 
this enlightened lady as ‘ the new Queen with such very blue stockings ’. 


P. E. R. 


Das deutsch-englische Abkommen iiber die portugiesischen Kolonien 
vom 30. August 1898 (Buchdruckerei des Géttinger Tageblattes: 1931) is 
a doctorate thesis of the university of Géttingen. It is a good example 
of its kind. The best available sources—Die Grosse Politik der européischen 
Kabinette and British Documents on the Origins of the War—have been 
carefully used, compared, and summarized. The result is a good account 
of Anglo-German relations, as far as they centred round the Portuguese 
empire and the distribution of it which might be expected eventually to 
take place. The celebrated affair of the so-called Windsor Treaty is fully 
and fairly described. The author does not extend his researches beyond 
the year 1899. Anglo-German negotiations of 1898 have an important 
place in the general question of Anglo-German relations between 1890 and 
1914. When the series of British Documents has been completed, it will 
be possible to write the history of this question. Herr F. Schwarze’s work is 
a useful piece of work on one episode, and is interesting as illustrating the 
effort towards making an objective approach to recent history, an effort 
which may be said to have begun in Germany markedly with Branden- 
burg’s From Bismarck to the World War. R. B. M. 


The History of the United States of the late Professor Edward Channing 
of Harvard reached six volumes in his lifetime. They were issued from 1905 
to 1925, the last being awarded the Pulitzer prize. At his death in 1931 it 
was announced that a seventh volume was in the press, and that his notes 
for an eighth were so ample as to make it possible for another to complete 
the work. The publication of a ‘ supplementary volume, general index’, 
compiled by Eva G. Moore (New York : Macmillan, 1932), with no reference 
to any but the six, seems to imply a change of plans. The index, a neat 
volume of 155 pages, and very full, is uniform with the History though a 
little taller. Tt. ee @ 


Mr. Edward Potton has composed an excellent synthetic Index to Sir 
William Holdsworth’s nine-volume History of English Law (London : 
Methuen, 1932). Not only have the old entries in the separate indexes to 
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the volumes of the History been checked, but Mr. Potton has amended their 
wording and also inserted new entries. The volume contains in addition a 
short list of errata, as well as complete tables of the cases and statutes cited 
in Sir William Holdsworth’s work. In the list of cases the compiler has 
added the anonymous cases, which were omitted in the old lists, and 
identified them by their dates and the reporters’ names. Historical and 
legal scholars will think it fortunate that Mr. Potton, who has had a long 
experience in the making of indexes to legal works, was willing to undertake 
the laborious task of preparing this most useful volume. H. D. H. 


An adequate review of A Bibliography of Abridgments, Digests, Dic- 
tionaries and Indexes of English Law io the year 1800, by John D. Cowley 
(Selden Society: London: Quaritch, 1932) would require an expert bib- 
liographer and legal historian. We can only note some of the principal 
points of general interest. The introduction covering some hundred pages 
shows wide and scholarly research, in which every edition of importance is 
considered in detail. Thereare thirty-nine reproductions of various title-pages 
and texts, and in the bibliography, covering 157 pages, detailed information 
is given as to the author’s name, edition, transcript of title-page, date, 
colophon, folios, contents, language, size of type, libraries where copies 
exist, &c. The first abridgement of statutes was printed in 1481 in Anglo- 
Norman and Latin. Evidence of rivalry between law printers, and a 
combination of two (Pynson and Redman) to outbid a third (Rastell), appear 
as early as 1528 (p. xxv). The gradual improvement in indexes is shown in 
Pulton’s Kalender, 1606, which included a chronological synopsis of all 
statutes, indicating which had been repealed, amended, or rendered obsolete 
(p. xxxiv). As to the common law abridgements, sound reasons and good 
evidence are produced for dating the first editions of Statham and Brooke 
at 1488 and 1573/4, respectively, and not the traditional 1490 and 1570. 
Mr. Cowley makes clear that Bacon in his abridgement relied largely on 
the work of Chief Baron Gilbert. On the rival claims of Matthew Bacon and 
one Mr. Pooley to authorship of the first abridgement of cases in equity, 1732, 
he decides in favour of the former (pp. Ixvi-Ixviii). In 1719 the accumula- 
tion of decided cases was estimated at 30,000; in 1742, 40,000 (p. Ixxvi) ; 
one shudders at the thought of to-day’s total. Of the law dictionaries dealt 
with, we can only mention Rastell’s, 1527, the first alphabetical dictionary 
of English law, later known as Termes dela Ley; Jacob’s, 1729, an improve- 
ment on everything that had gone before, and Kelham’s, 1779, which we 
have found extremely useful, even if it is a somewhat unscholarly law- 
French dictionary. The book will be of invaluable help to those engaged 
on research in any branch of English legal history, and a good index adds 
to its utility. T. E. L. 


Two of last year’s publications in the history of law deal with sources 
that show the living force of Germanic territorial law just in the period and 
under the pressure of the ‘reception’ of Roman law. Le droit coutumier de 
Cambrai, edited by E. M. Meijers and A. 8. de Blécourt as vol. 4, series II, of 
. the publications of the Leiden Institut Historique de Droit (Haarlem: Tjeenk 
Willins, 1932), unites the municipal law of Cambrai from its first codification 
in 1227 in the Lex Godefridi down to the Renaissance enquétes and recueils 
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of the local échevins or coutumiers, as they are also called, whom an 
index of their names shows to have formed veritable dynasties of law 
experts all through the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. For 
a legal evaluation, of which Professor Meijers, the well-known theorist of 
‘Ligurian’ law contained in various European laws of inheritance, seems to 
expect much from the tradition of one of the oldest Merovingian capitals, 
the reader is referred to a second volume. The present one gives only the 
most meagre indications as to the character of the sources and choice of the 
materials from which they have been published. As in many publications of 
the Leiden Institut little attention is paid to German literature, though 
Reinecke’s history of the law of Cambrai (Marburg, 1896) might have 
furnished valuable hints. As to the important question of the education of 
the coutumiers I do not quite see why, e.g., the wict. ion of the most out- 
standing of them, Charles de Hertaing, who wrote between 1550 and 1574, 
from direct quotations of the Corpus Juris or the Gloss, should prove that he 
had no university training (p. ix). Such a training was possessed even by the 
simple Northman Blasius Ekenberger, who surveyed in 1562-4 the newly 
conquered peasant republic of Dithmarschen for the Crown of Denmark and 
afterwards commented on the oldest and most long-lived of Germanic legal 
codifications, King Valdemar II’s Jydske Lov of 1241, in several fo.ms, of 
which the Elucubratio Blasii Ekenbergers auer dat erste undt ander koning 
Woldemari Lohbuch anno 1595 is edited by Karl Haff (Leipzig: Deichert 
(Scholl), 1932), part i containing the law of inheritance, the family, and 
real property. Professor Haff, who calls his edition ‘zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Rezeptionsversuche im Norden’, has introduced and 
annotated it somewhat more fully, although still sparingly enough; his 
most valuable editorial contribution seems to be a very full index of un- 
known or varied legal terms used by the commentator, showing a curious 
interpenetration of Danish and Low German. Of the two Copenhagen 
manuscripts of Haff’s original, one need not, as he (p. 4) supposes, be the 
older because many of its marginals are repeated in the text of the other, the 
less so as both appear to have been dictated. Ekenberger, too, though an old 
Leipzig student, hardly quotes the Corpus Juris in an intelligible manner 
and in his romanizing attempts relies mostly on the fifteenth-century gloss 
of the Jutish Law by Bishop Knut Mikkelsen of Viborg. Students of 
agrarian law and history will specially profit by Ekenberger’s description 
of the procedure of land apportioning by reebning (pp. 108 ff.) in connexion 
with his whole treatment of the hereditary peasant-holding (bol). 
C. B. 


It must have been a pleasure to Mrs. Violet Jacob to tell the story of 
her forbears, The Lairds of Dun (London: Murray, 1931), as they come for 
her ‘ fast rydand and with a joly cumpany’ down the pages of Scottish 
history. Dun passed into the hands of the Erskines in 1377, and though the 
male line of a stout house died out over a century ago, the place still remains 
the home of direct descendants of the first Erskine owner. Of the Lairds of 
Dun by far the best known is the fifth, John, who played so conspicuous a 
part in the Reformation, but Mrs. Jacob is able to claim an anvestor who 
fell, with a group of his kinsmen, at Flodden, and an interesting array of 
spendthrifts and savers, lawyers and soldiers. She has conscientiously 
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endeavoured to support the family papers by use of contemporary evidence, 
but it evidently was not easy, even for a gifted poetess, to acquire in the 
time at her disposal the apparatus necessary for historical research. While 
some rather unusual authorities have been used, others far more obvious 
and important have been neglected ; and even where the best authorities 
have been used it is not always possible to feel confidence in the transcrip- 
tions. The financial statement, from the Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, 
printed on p. 52, for instance, is incorrect in several details, and it is clear 
that the evidence of the Family Bible is not contemporary for events which 
occurred before the Reformation, though it may be reliable enough. The 
references given, also, are as a rule too vague for the historian, though they 
will more than satisfy the general reader. But the value of the book lies in 
the suggestion of lines of study rather than in the solution of the questions 
raised, and on the whole it is a pity, so far as historians are concerned, 
that the Dun Papers were not handled in the first instance by a trained 
researcher. J. D. M. 







Mr. R. W. Jeffery has written a full and interesting history of Thornton- 
le-Dale (Wakefield: West Yorkshire Printing Company, 1931), which 
discloses many points on which we might dwell with advantage. But the 
book has the special distinction of showing the synoikesis of two distinct 
communities into an economic whole. Thornton, near Pickering in York- 
shire, was quite a normal place. It had its three common fields, and its 
rector with four ox-gangs dispersed in them, who, as was usual, supplied the 
parish bull. By a most exceptional arrangement the Thornton enclosure 
act of 1795 transferred the duty of maintaining the bull to the church 
wardens and overseers, we are not told from whom, but normally it would 
be the rector. Mr. Jeffery does not tell us whether this clause is still in 
force. If so, Thornton may have the only parish bull still in existence. 
With Thornton was combined Ellerburn, the two forming one village with 
one complex of fields; the extent of the joint three fields being 500 acres. 
This excludes those of the demesnes of the two townships, which had been 
separated from the common fields before the records begin. Not only the 
plots of the two places are intermingled, but also the houses of the joint 
village. Nothing but immemorial tradition makes it known to which any 
particular dwelling belongs. But ecclesiastically the two are distinct. 
Ellerburn was a chapelry of Pickering, three miles away, and was made a 
vicarage, like other chapelries of that parish, in 1252. We are not told who 
was the appropriator ; it cannot have been the incumbent of Pickering, who 
was himself a vicar. Of the endowment of a rectory there is but one trace. 
In 1655 a ‘cottage, garth and yardland’ at Ellerburn, which were ‘parcel of 
and belonging to the Rectory of Ellerbourne’ were sold. Mr. Jeffery con- 
jectures that ‘rectory’ here is an error for vicarage, but it was common 
enough for glebe to be divided between appropriator and vicar, and the 
glebe of Ellerburn vicarage was equivalent to two ox-gangs. The remaining 
two that we should expect the benefice to hold would have: passed to the 
appropriator and his lay successors. The southern term ‘yardland’, instead 
of ‘two ox-gangs’ may be explained by the fact that the vendor was an 
Osborne of Chicksands in Bedfordshire, where ox-gangs were unknown and 
yardlands familiar. The vicarage of Ellerburn had only the small tithes. 
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Who held the great tithes, and who provided the bull, if there was one? 
But perhaps the united community had but one bull, like the parish, also a 
large one, of which Mr. Shandy was impropriator, and in that case both 
rectories may have been relieved from the burden and it may have rested 
upon the collective copyholders. As Ellerburn was a peculiar of the Dean 
of York, we may assume, though we are not told, that he was patron. This 
ancient duality is to end at the next avoidance of either benefice. Of more 
general topics, we might wish to have heard more of the agriculture of the 
parish; there was common pasture for goats in the fourteenth century. 
The stocks were last used so lately as 1874. There is a lively and impressive 
polemic against the learned ladies who have fixed upon Thornton-le-Dale, 


out of all Yorkshire Thorntons, as that with which Richard Rolle was 
concerned. E. W.. Ws 


A History of the Church in Blackburnshire (London: Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, 1932) is a valuable amplification of some points 
in Mr. Jolliffe’s article which opened vol. xli of this Review. Mr. J. E. W. 
Wallis, the author, treats at length of one of the sub-shires of which western 
Deira was composed. The Mercian conquest which annexed the land 
between Ribble and Mersey seems to have been quite superficial, for it 
left this political structure unaffected though it had the lasting effect of 
including the territory, till the time of Henry VIII, in the diocese of Lich- 
field and province of Canterbury. Blackburnshire, with which Mr. Wallis 
deals boldly but reasonably, has the peculiar interest of being a shrift- 
shire: the whole of it was, in the period after the conquest, under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of a hereditary dean. This dean, whose title can 
have no other meaning than the usual one of a rural dean, was nominated 
by the Norman lords to the bishop of Lichfield from among the members 
of a particular family ; whether they had the choice among members of the 
family does not appear. They could apparently hold it in temporary 
moieties, the deanery and rectory forming one conjoint benefice. The 
chief source of income was the township of Whalley, the whole of which was 
held by them. Rectory manors, portions held within a manor, are common 
enough in Lancashire; it seems to be exceptional that a whole township 
should be in the hands of a secular ecclesiastic. The anomaly came to an 
end through the grant of Whalley rectory to the monks of Stanlaw in 
Cheshire, who also received from the Lacy family the great rectories of 
Eccles, Blackburn, and Rochdale. The grant of these was in accordance 
with the usual Norman economy, which endowed monasteries with revenue 
that brought no income to the donors. The gift of Whalley, where the 
benefice had substantial property in land, we: made with the purpose of 
removing the monks from Cheshire to the banks of the Ribble. There are 
many complications in the story, some of which will no doubt be cleared 
up by further research. Mr. Wallis’s conjecture that the three Bisphams 
of central Lancashire, none of which lie in Blackburnshire, represent small 
and primitive dioceses of a district which was largely Celtic, may have 
something in it. Rural deaneries in Ireland, it has been suggested, retain 
the boundaries of little monastic sees. The book contains a full and careful 


account of Whalley Abbey and its calamitous end, and is full of interesting 
matter of many kinds. E. W. W. 
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Chetham Miscellanies, new series, vol. v (Manchester : Chetham Society, 
1931), contains four independent studies. Mr. Wallis prints the Kalendar 
of Indictments in the Lancaster Sessions of Oyer and Terminer of March 
1537; ‘ probably the last piece of evidence’ as to the part played by 
Whalley Abbey and Cartmel Priory in the Pilgrimage of Grace. This, 
with the series of Ewood deeds ranging from 1541-1823 abstracted by 
Mr. Woodcock, which throw light both on topography and farming, may be 
regarded as supplementing Whitaker’s History of Whalley, while the two 
longer studies develop or correct the accounts given in the Victoria County 
History of the township of Arkholme and the hundred of Leyland respec- 
tively. Colonel Chippindall makes use of local collections of deeds, parish 
books and registers and wills as well as printed sources; Mr. Porteus has 
the duchy of Lancaster records to draw upon. His is both the longest and 
the most important of the four studies, opening up questions of more than 
local interest. Few detailed studies of a hundred as an administrative 
unit exist, and the account which he gives of the lordship of Leyland 
hundred, its bailiwick, its rents, and its system of peace and defence puts 
all students of local government in his debt. On the other hand, no hasty 
generalizations can be made from a region that, as he shows, has so many 
special features, due both to the convergence of Northumbrian, Mercian, 
and Scandinavian influences reflected in the alternative titles of shire, 
hundred, and wapentake, and to the semi-palatine association with the 
Crown. The chapter that traces the persistance of the customary rents 
payable to the lords of the hundred from 1066 to the seventeenth century 
forms an illuminating appendix to Mr. Jolliffe’s account of the Northumbrian 
shire-system.' The account given in the Victoria County History of the 
descent of the lordship of the hundred is corrected ; Robert de Ferrers, 
earl of Derby, had granted it to his younger brother before his forfeiture 
as a rebel in 1266, and thus it was held by the Ferrers of Groby and their 
heirs after that date as subtenants of the earls of Lancaster, and not merely 
as bailiffs. Such subtenancy of private hundreds occurs in Devonshire 
also, to go no farther. The account of the hundred bailiffs is not so satis- 
factory ; Stubbs’s rash generalization from the Sussex hundreds ealdor is 
accepted as describing the Lancashire hundred bailiffs, for whose election 
there is no evidence ; the division of labour between the sheriff’s subordi- 
nates and the bailiffs of the private hundreds is translated into a ‘ dual 
system’; and the grythserjeant, who in Lancashire and Cheshire appears 
to be a local variation of the constable or custos pacis, is equated with 
Stubbs’s ‘ freemen’s’ bailiff. The account of the barony of Penwortham, 
involved in, yet distinct from the hundred, illustrates well the interplay of 
feudal law and public rights, like the lordship of Clitheroe in the neighbour- 
ing Blackburnshire. Altogether it is a valuable study. H. M. C. 


It is much to be desired that some one in every county should do what 
Mr. J. D. Chambers has attempted in his Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth 
Century (London: King, 1932), the more so as, by overlap into the seven- 
teenth, nineteenth, and even sixteenth centuries, he has really made it 
into a sketch of the social-economic history of his county in the age of 
Friih-Kapitalismus. There could be no happier outcome of the Adult 
1 Ante, xli. 1-42, 
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Education Movement, for which Dr. Chambers is a lecturer. For the 
general economic historian probably the agrarian chapters are the most 
illuminating. Here Dr. Chambers and his collaborator, Mr. W. E. Tate, 
had an admirable opportunity of which they have made full use. The shire 
has districts which attracted the early enclosers for pasture; arable clays 
late-enclosed from typical Midland fields; marsh and ‘carr’ land in the 
north; and forest land where extensive agriculture and enclosure ‘from 
the wild’ can be studied in modern times. It would be hard to find a better 
concise economic-geographical inquiry than that of chs. vi and vii which 
deal with enclosure and its effects. Naturally much attention is given to 
the story of frame-work knitting, on which Dr. Chambers had already pub- 
lished an important article. For coal-mining he has not been able to find 
much material; though there is rather more perhaps than he has used, as 
is shown in Professor Nef’s recent book on the Rise of the British Coal In- 
dustry. The account of local government is well balanced, and there is a 
valuable study of poor-law administration, which amplifies and illustrates 
with local variations recent research such as that of Miss D. G. Marshall and 
‘the Webbs’. One finds, for instance, that the ‘provision of a stock’ went 
on longer in Notts. than in many Southern counties. The concluding chapter 
on ‘Culture and Social Life’, though necessarily rather slight (the text of 
the whole book is oniy 330 pp.), shows both breadth and insight. It is 
pleasantly free from either excessive laudationes temporis acti or that type 
of squeamish modernism which wants to blame some one in authority 
because the eighteenth-century worker was hearty, reasonably content to 
be ruled, and a bit brutal. Though one gathers Dr. Chambers has not made 
an exhaustive study of local manuscript sources, he is at home in them, uses 
them with effect, and is aware of their limitations. The footnote technique 
is not quite perfect, though in no way seriously defective. In the text p. 196 
Mr. Keith Feiling is charmingly portmanteaued into Mr. Keiling ; but he is 
unpacked in the footnote. J. H. C. 


Establishment in England (London: Macmillan, 1932) by the dean of 
the Arches, Sir Lewis Dibdin, consists for the most part of papers already 
published, one of them as far back as 1883, while three now appear for the 
first time. Though the author has thought right to reproduce the earlier in 
their original form, in order to show the growth of his mind, they all share 
a quite consistent view, and one well thought out and based on an ample 
knowledge and experience. The book is written by a layman for laymen, 
and gives them in a convenient form much information that they might 
otherwise find it difficult to acquire, especiaily as to the relation of the state 
and king to the church, and on such points as the procedure under the 
Enabling Act. Sir Lewis is not afraid to criticize great authorities on 
occasion. Bishop Stubbs and Lord Selborne are not spared, when they 
cross his path ; and it must be said that his own history is sound and up to 
date, though he should have made it more clear than he does, that the con- 
vocations represented not the clergy as such but the beneficed clergy, and 
that their history has been largely shaped by that fact. The Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act of 1874 is soundly condemned as the one case in which 
the state has intruded into the office of the bishops. Altogether, the book 
is wise and independent in its judgements and accurate in its information, 
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and we must hope that it will be widely read. By a misprint the sub- 
mission of the clergy is dated in 1552 ; the index is admirable. 


E. W. W. 















Tassin’s great work on the literary activities of the Benedictines of St- 
Maur has received ample additions in the Nouveau supplément a Vhistoire 
littéraire de la congrégation de Saint-Maur (Maredsous : Abbaye de Saint- 
Benoit ; Gembloux: Duculot), of which the first part appeared in 1908, 
and the second and third in 1931 and 1932 respectively. The supplement 
consists of annotations to Tassin made by M. Henry Wilhelm, reinforced by 
additional material collected by Dom Ursmer Berliére and Dom Antoine 
Dubourg. Among the great names included in the second volume of this 
bibliography (M—W) are those of Mabillon, Marténe, and Montfaucon. The 
third volume is itself a supplement to the first two and contains the index. 
H. H. E. C. 









Each new instalment of Les Sources de Histoire de France is sure of 
its welcome. The latest is M. Louis André’s sixth volume for the seven- 
teenth century (Paris: Picard, 1932) and, although not unusually large, 
it includes both Histoire Maritime et Coloniale and Histoire Religieuse. 
The reason is that the first section scarcely exceeds a hundred pages, even 
with the inclusion of some secondary books like that of Masson on the 
Levant, which ‘ a ja valeur d’une source’. The literature of French colonial 
and maritime enterprise in the period is surprisingly small, and, for that 
matter, the religious section, since it includes modern works on single 
foundations, is not so long as might have been expected. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the utility of either section to the historical workers 
concerned with them. G. N.C. 
























The Index to the Scottish Historical Review, vols. xiii-xxv (Glasgow : 
Jackson, Wylie, & Co., 1933), is a tribute offered to Mr. James Mac- 
Lehose, LL.D., its editor and publisher during the twenty-five years of its 
existence, in recognition of his many services to historical learning. Com- 
piled for the Testimonial Committee by Professor J. H. Baxter in continua- 
tion of the index to vols. i-xii presented to Mr. MacLehose in 1918, it should 
prove an indispensable work of reference for historical students, especially 
of Scottish history. The prefatory matter includes the text of an address 
presented to Mr. MacLehose ; and an excellent photogravure of his portrait 
by Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A., forms the frontispiece. D. 












Every one who needs accurate information on the state of the world 
to-day will congratulate the editor and publishers of The Statesman’s Year- 
Book (London: Macmillan, 1933) on the appearance of its seventieth 
volume. It is still invaluable as a mine of statistics and facts of govern- 
mental, social, and economic importance. E. 















Crises in the world’s economic and political affairs do not interfere with 
the regularity of the Annual Register’s appearances. The volume for 1932 
(London : Longmans, 1933) presents its mass of well-ordered information 
with a cool detachment which deserves high praise. F. 
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